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ROLL  CALL! 


The  roll  call  of  the  foreign  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  is  the  roll  call  of  the  important  news 
sources  of  the  world.  Here  is  the  current  roll  call 
of  this  two-hemisphere-covering  foreign  service 
.  .  .  the  oldest,  most  experienced,  most  widely 
read  newspaper  foreign  service  in  the  world. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  SERVICE 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


SALES  AGENT: 

REGISTER  A  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 
DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


NAT  A.  BARROWS 
United  Nations 


WALLACE  R.  DEUEL 
In  Washington 


HAL  O'FLAHERTY 
in  the  Home  Otfioe 


WILLIAM  McGAFFIN 
In  London 


DAVID  M.  NICHOL 
In  Germany/ 


GEORGE  WELLER 
In  Balkans 


WILLIAM  H.  STONEMAN 
On  Leave  with  U.N. 


H.  STUART  MORRISON 
South  America 


FRED  SPARKS 
In  Mediterranean 


LEIGH  WHITE 
Assigned  to  Africa 


PAUL  KATIGBAK 
In  the  Philippines 


KEYES  BEECH 
In  Japan 


VOBK  WTONM^AMEBICAN 


iRARY  OF  NEWMDRK  UNrVERSfTY 


★  New  York  University  has  a  student  body  of  sonrre  60,000 
in  thirteen  schools  and  colleges  scattered  throughout  the 
city.  At  N.Y.U.'s  original  seat,  Washington  Square,  the 
telegraph  was  invented  in  1835  by  Prof.  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse  and  another  Professor,  John  W.  Draper,  made  the 
first  portrait  photograph  In  1839.  The  University's  Hall 
of  Fame  in  the  Bronx  houses  busts  of  famous  Americans. 
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You  nood  nowspapors  to  soil  Now  York 
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er  walk  witk  kaky — tkrill  at  kow  quickly 


tke  first  littl 


tke  first  skoes 


outgrown.  Tkey 


e  pair, 


uuy  more  ana  larger  ones  in  quiCK  succession. 

Families  are  always  kuyin^.  Tkey  are  a  constant  market 
for  all  ^ooJs  —  and  youn^  families  in  tke  process  of  accumu* 

.  lation  huy  more  of  everything. 

In  Ckica^o,  tke  Herald-American  is  tke  preferred  news¬ 
paper  of  youn^,  active,  on-tke-way-up  families.  It  is  tkeir  kind 
of  a  newspaper.  It  pukliskes  more  of  tkeir  favorite  features, 

^ives  tkem  greater  news  coverage  quickly  and  concisely. 

In  Ckica^o,  you  sell  more  ky  advertising  in  tke 
Herald-American  kecause  it  ^oes  into  tke  kome,  reackes  and 
sells  tke  wkole  family. 

You  can  profitably  influence  tke  purckases  of  over 
500,000  families  eack  evening  and  more  tkan  a  million  on 
Sunday  ky  placing  your  advertising  in  tke 


HERALD-AMERICAN 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY— when  the  whole  family  is  together! 


Nationally  Represented  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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*  *  *  *  What  every 

“Business  News"  man 
sheuld  know 

The  popular  "Four  Aces"^Excalihur,  Exeter,  Excambion  and  Exo¬ 
chorda — known  to  thousands  of  American  tourists  before  becoming 
casualties  of  war — are  being  replaced  with  vessels  of  similar  name,  size 
and  speed,  keyed  to  high  American  standards  of  comfort  and  pleasure. 

These  four  one-class  125-passenger  liners  are  expected  to  be  in  service 
early  in  1948  and  will  offer  fortnightly  sailings  between  New  York  and 
Mediterranean  ports. 

American  Export's  building  program  also  contemplates  three  new 
20,000-ton  liners  to  be  the  finest  and  fastest  under  the  American  Flag 
in  Mediterranean  service.  To  date,  more  than  $500,000  has  been  spent 
in  planning  and  study. 

MeanwhilOi  the  Marine  Shark,  Marine  Carp  and  Marine  Perch  are 
now  being  operated  under  Government  orders  and  in  addition  we  are 
operating  the  well-known  Vulcania  and  Saturnia  as  agents  for  the  Italian 
Line.  Not  only  that,  but  we  operate  the  most  complete  fleet  of  modern 
express  cargo  liners  from  North  Atlantic  ports  to  the  Mediterranean, 
Black  Sea,  Red  Sea,  India,  Ceylon  and  Burma. 

Whether  your  story  is  for  shipper,  consignee,  or  traveler,  we  will  do 
our  best  to  give  you  prompt  information  concerning  foreign  trade  condi¬ 
tions  along  our  routes,  the  travel  situation  as  we  see  it  or  other  steamship 
matters  of  interest. 

Call  Public  Relations  Department 
WHitehall  4-6500,  Extension  100 

American  Export  Lines,  Inc. 

25  Broadway,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 

Boston  •  Philadelphia  •  Baltimore  •  Washington  •  Norfolk  •  Detroit  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
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lyim’  studio 

good  Boslaess 


from  spot  news  coverage  to  executive  travel — that  this 
fast,  versatile  plane  performs  for  the  newspaper  and  pub¬ 
lishing  fields.  The  Bonanza’s  172  mph  cruising  speed  and 
750  mile  range  are  available  day  or  night  in  any  season 
of  the  year. 

Bonanza  transportation  is  as  comfortable  and  relaxing 
as  it  is  fast.  The  cabin  is  roomy  and  sound-proofed — quiet 
as  an  open-windowed  car  at  55.  And  the  operating  cost  is 
as  low’  as  per  passenger  mile.  The  Bonanza  comes  fully 
equipped  with  radio,  lights,  flaps,  etc.  We  are  still  filling 
a  large  backlog  of  orders.  Additional  ones  will  be  filled  in 
the  sequence  received.  Beech  Aircraft  Corporation, 
Wichita,  Kansas,  U.  S.  A. 


Here's  what  Zack  Mosley  says  about  his  new  4-place 
Beechcraft  Bonanza:  “We  named  it  Smilin’  Jack’s  Flyin’ 
Studio.  Naturally,  we  don’t  actually  draw  in  it,  but  it  is 
a  studio  in  the  sense  that  I  am  often  flying  around  the 
country,  filling  dates  at  air  shows  or  judging  beauty  con¬ 
tests,  and  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  carry  my  staff,  studio 
equipment,  drawing  boards,  etc.,  in  order  to  keep  the 
‘Smilin’  Jack’  drawings  on  schedule. 

“After  we  land,  we  remove  our  equipment  from  the 
Bonanza’s  spacious  baggage  compartment  and  set  up  a 
studio  wherever  we  stop.  The  speed  of  the  Bonanza  en¬ 
ables  us  to  reach  almost  any  destination  in  a  few  hours.” 

So  add  “flying  studio”  to  the  list  of  services— ranging 


t  moves  pe 
to  action  ? 


America’s  oldest  and  most  famous 
playground.  Coney  Island — where 
millions  of  people  spend  millions  of 
dollars  every  summer  to  swim,  walk 
the  Imards,  ri<ie  the  amusements,  see 
the  sideshows  and  eat  tuns  of  hot  dogs. 
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«)ther  puhliration.  And  it  carries  the 
advertiser  s  messajie  at  a  loner  cost  fter 
thousand  than  anv  other  leadiiifi  iceekly 
publication. 


YOU  can’t  see  tlie  beach  for  the 
people  on  it.  The  boardwalk  is 
blotted  from  si«rht  by  the  crowd.  That’s 
G)ney  Island.  New  York’s  [daygroimd 
bv  the  sea.  A  half-million  people  a 
day.  Forty  million  a  season. 

Huge  crowds  are  common  wherever 
recreation  is  offered — in  baseball  and 
football  parks,  amusement  centers, 
resorts.  People  like  to  read  alxmt  rec¬ 
reation.  t<M). 

Three  recent  articles  in  The 
American  If  eeklv  brought  the  thrills 
of  recreation  to  more  than  9,300,0(X) 
families.  One  of  these,  "Tinker  To 
Evers  To  Chance’’  (July  6,  19-16),  re¬ 
vealed  the  behind-the-scenes  feud  of 
three  famous  men  who  tlrew  millions 
to  America’s  national  sport. 

Another  article,  "Comeback  of 
Honey  Cloud’’  (August  31,  1947), 
took  readers  behind  the  curtain  of 
horse  racing,  the  sport  with  multi¬ 
millions  of  followers.  The  third  article, 
"Miracle  Golf’’  (August  31,  1947), 
dealt  with  the  weekend  and  vacation 
recreation  of  millions  of  Americans. 
Yet  recreation  is  only  one  of  the  12 
basic  human  interests  that  m«>ve 
people  to  detion. 


THE  12  BASIC  HVMAS  INTERESTS 

UjMui  these  12  basic  human  interests 
is  based  an  editorial  policy  that  has 
won  the  greatest  reading  audience  in 
the  world.  It  is  the  editorial  policy  of 
The  American  If  eekly. 

The  vital,  real-life  stories  in  this 
magazine  appeal  to  readers  every¬ 
where,  at  every  level  of  income,  edu¬ 
cation  «)r  s<H'ial  |M>sition. 

READ  L\  9.337,277  HOMES 

The  American  If  eekly  retiches  one  out 
of  every  four  families  every  m-ek.  It 
provides  effective  coverage  in  more 
communities  of  every  size  than  any 


O^E  ADf  ERTISEMEST 

—18,000  COL  pays 

The  full-|>aKe  atlvertiseiiient  of  a  well- 
kiiowii  l>al>yK-arria|:e  inanufarliirer  in 
The  American  If  eekly  offered  a  book¬ 
let  that  drew  over  18.(MM)  coii|ioii<i. 
eaeh  aecoiiipanieil  by  a  <linie.  Several 
recjiiests  were  from  Europe.  South 
America.  Hawaii  and  other  lerritories. 
As  the  vice-president  €»f  the  manufac- 
tiirer  wrote  to  The  American  lfeeA7y 
"these  facts  have  demonstrated  the 
r«-al  pattinu  paicer  and  effcctire  read¬ 
ership  of  vonr  niacarine."’ 


TRAGEDY 


THE  12 

BASIC  HUMAN 
INTERESTS 


MYSTERY 


SCIENCE 


are  fundamental  in 
the  editorial  content  of 
The  American  Weekly 


SECURITY 


■RECREATION 


ROMANCE 


CULTURE 


ACHIEVEMENT 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


THE  AMERIC 


Greatest 
Greutation 
in  the  World 
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Fishing  for  profits  getting  tougher?  Then  maybe  it’s  time 
to  forget  the  inythieul  “national”  market— and  foeus  on  the 
local  markets  that  produee  your  easiest,  most  profitable  sales. 

Take  the  timely  topic  of  travel— California  vacations,  for 
instance.  Ponder  the  difference  in  cost-per-sale  between  the 
10  states  (all  but  Illinois  west  of  the  Mississippi)  that  con¬ 
tribute  tu'o-thirds  of  all  California's  motoring  visitors— and 
the  38  other  states,  not  one  of  which  produces  even  3%  of 
the  total. 

With  almost  any  product,  you‘11  find  markets  differing 
widely.  But  with  newspaper  advertising  you  can  exploit  the 
differences— trim  your  costs  with  controlled  concentration  on 
the  markets  where  sales  come  easiest. 


Off 


Through  the  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  business  analysis 
suff,  the  newspaper  industry  offers  you  today  a  host  of  local 
facts  to  help  make  your  advertising  and  marketing  more  eco¬ 
nomical.  Why  not  phone  or  write  about  it— today? 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION 

1.0  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  Caledonia  5-8575  •  360  N.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago  I.  State  8681  •  240  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco  4.  Exbrook  8530 

preoored  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  end  published  by  The  New  York  Times  in  the  interest  of  more  effective  advertising 
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ISSUED  EVEBY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


SNPA  Votes  Firm  Stand 
On  Bargaining  Under  Law 

No  Demands  Violative  of  T-H  Act 
Will  Be  Accepted,  Resolution  Soys 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


HOT  SPRINGS,  Ark. — Southern 
newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  convention  here  this 
week  unanimously  affirmed  the 
policy  that  “no  demands  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations 
Act  shall  be  accepted.” 

The  resolution,  adopted  with¬ 
out  debate  at  the  closing  session, 
made  no  specific  reference  to  In- 
ternational  Typographical 
Union's  no-contract  policy,  but 
the  implications  were  clearly 
stated.  The  resolution  follows: 

Text  ol  Resolution 
“Whereas  the  Labor  Manage¬ 
ment  Relations  Act  has  created 
the  necessity  for  a  readjustment 
in  the  relations  between  em¬ 
ployes  and  employers;  and 
"Whereas,  it  is  the  conviction 
of  the  members  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  that  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  best  interests  of 
both  employes  and  employers, 
and  without  impairment  of  the 
historic  principle  of  collective 
bargaining,  if  both  sides  enter 
cooperatively  into  the  spirit  of 
this  adjustment,  and 
"Whereas,  it  is  the  further 
conviction  of  the  members  of 
the  SNPA  that  a  prime  requisite 
for  industrial  labor  peace  lies  in 


a  respect  for,  and  compliance 
with,  the  law: 

“Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  members 
of  the  SNPA  here  assembled 
that  no  demands  in  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act  shall 
be  accepted,  and  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  SNPA  will  take 
whatever  action  they  deem  nec¬ 
essary  to  discharge  their  obli¬ 
gations  under  the  law.” 

The  resolution  was  based  on  a 
similar  one  adopted  by  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Associa 
tion  (E.  &  P.,  Sept.  13,  page  7), 
whose  preamble  referred  to 
ITU’s  policy.  It  is  also  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  stand  recently 
taken  by  Los  Angeles  newspa 
pers. 

Nearly  400  SNPA  members 
and  guests  attended  the  annual 
meeting  here  this  week  at  the 
Arlington  Hotel  in  Hot  Springs 
National  Park.  Other  than  tak¬ 
ing  time  out  for  their  traditional 
golf  tournament,  publishers  de¬ 
voted  two  and  a  half  days  to 
discussion  of  labor  relations, 
newsprint,  operating  costs  and 
mechanical  research. 

In  connection  with  research, 
the  convention  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution,  stating: 


“Whereas,  this  need  is  of  a 
national  rather  than  regional 
scope,  and  whereas,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  has  initiated  a  program 
for  mechanical  research  in  the 
newspaper  field,  the  benefits  of 
which  will  accrue  to  all  news¬ 
papers,  and 

“Whereas,  this  program  is  at 
present  supported  only  by 
SNPA  members, 

“Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved, 
that  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  be  re¬ 
quested  to  consider  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  long-range  research 
program  which  may  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  all  newspapers.” 

The  resolution  pledging  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law  came  after  SNPA  members 
had  discussed  ITU  demands, 
both  informally  and  in  an  execu¬ 
tive  session. 

'Not  Union-busters' 

“We  are  not  interested  in 
breaking  the  unions,”  stated 
Tom  Tanner,  SNPA  labor  com¬ 
missioner,  in  making  his  report. 
“But  publishers  cannot  go  be¬ 
hind  closed  doors  to  make  agree¬ 
ments.  This  is  one  group  which 
must  meet  the  problem  squarely. 
The  eyes  of  the  nation  may  be 
upon  us.” 

C.  E.  Palmer,  publisher  of 
newspapers  in  Hot  Springs  and 
.several  other  Arkansas  cities, 
said  “we  must  continue  to  urge 
local  unions  to  sign  contracts 
within  the  law.  Someone  must 
be  a  guinea  pig  in  settling  the 
issue.” 

Publishers  were  warned  to  be 
prepared  for  increased  postal 
rates  in  1949  by  Charles  McD. 
Puckette,  Chattanooga  ( Tenn. ) 
Times,  chairman  of  the  Postal 
and  Legislative  Committee. 

The  need  for  more  background 
information  from  the  foreign 
correspondents  of  press  associa¬ 
tions  was  voiced  by  James  G. 


Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post,  newly-elected  SNPA 
director,  and  D.  T.  Bryan,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Newspapers. 

Stahlman,  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner,  in  giving  the  convention 
his  observations  on  the  interna¬ 
tional  situation. 

“The  correspondents  are  be¬ 
ing  limited  to  about  500  words  a 
day,”  he  said,  “it  is  not  their 
fault,  but  ours.  If  we  are  not 
keeping  fully  informed  about 
these  situations  before  they  de¬ 
velop,  we,  as  publishers,  should 
insist  on  this  information  from 
the  wire  services.” 

Lisle  Baker,  Jr.,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier -Journal  and 
Times  vicepresident  and  treas¬ 
urer,  was  elected  SNPA  presi¬ 
dent,  succeeding  E.  B.  Stahl¬ 
man,  Jr.,  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner,  who  becomes  chairman 
of  the  board. 

Ralph  Nicholson,  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Item  publisher,  was 
chosen  treasurer,  succeeding 
James  E.  Chappell,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News-Age-Herald.  Wal¬ 
ter  C.  Johnson,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  was  re-elected  secretary- 
manager. 

Newly-elected  directors  are: 
(Continued  on  page  76) 


Members  oi  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  “official 
family"  enjoy  an  in-between-sessions  chat  with  guest  speakers  at 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  convention.  Left  to  right:  Lisle  Baker,  Ir.,  Louisville 
(Ey.)  Courier-Journal  and  Times,  president;  E.  B.  Stahlman,  Jr.,  Nash¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  retiring  president  and  new  chairman  oi  board; 
Gov.  Bon  Laney  of  Arkansas;  N.  R.  Howard,  Cleveland  (O.)  News 
editor  and  president,  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors;  and 
George  Biggers,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  retiring  chairman. 
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Parley  With  ITU  Set; 
Test  of  ‘Policy’  Begun 

A  CONFERENCE  between  the  Specifically,  the  league 
Special  Standing  Committee  charged  the  union  with  refus- 
of  American  Newspaper  Pub-  ing  to  bargain  in  good  faith, 
lishers’  Association  and  the  Ex-  The  following  counts  were 
ecutive  Council  of  International  enumerated: 

Typographical  Union  is  sched-  (a)  Insisting  that  the  gen- 
ul^  for  Sept.  25  and  26  at  ITU  eral  laws  of  the  ITU  which  con- 
headquarters  in  Indianapolis.  tain  provisions  which  are  in  vio- 
Final  arrangements  for  the  lation  of  the  (Taft  Hartley )  Act 
meeting,  suggested  originally  by  be  adopted  by  the  employers  as 
the  ANPA  committee,  were  rules  and  conditions  of  employ- 
made  this  week  by  George  N.  ment  for  their  employes. 

Dale,  chairman  of  that  group,  ( b )  Insisting  that  the  Employ- 
and  Woodruff  Randolph,  presi-  ers  acquiesce  in  certain  Con- 
dent  of  the  union.  Randolph  ditions  of  Employment’  which 
named  the  place,  and  Dale  set  contain  provisions  which  are  in 
the  dates.  violation  of  the  act. 

Dale  said  he  expected  the  full  <  c  i  Refusing  to  execute  any 
committee  to  attend  the  confer-  written  contract  incorporating 
ence.  How  much  the  parley  any  agreement  reached  although 
might  accomplish  was  a  matter  requested  to  do  so  by  the  em- 
of  conjecture  in  view  of  Ran-  -ployers. 

dolph’s  reservation  ( E&P,  Sept.  (d)  Refusing  to  submit  con- 
13,  page  7)  in  accepting  the  in-  tract  proposals  or  counter-pro- 
vitation.  The  union  chief  made  posals  to  the  employers’  pro- 
It  clear  he  would  stand  on  the  posals. 

no-contract  policy  enacted  into  <e)  Refusing  and  failing  to 
law  by  the  ITU  convention  at  clothe  their  duly  designated  bar- 
Cleveland  last  month.  gaining  agents  with  authority  to 

Commercial  printers  in  Bal-  negotiate  and  execute  a  written 
timore,  Md.,  this  week  put  the  collective  bargaining  contract. 
ITU  policy  squarely  up  to  the  Refusing  and  failing  to 

Government  with  a  formal  ap-  nieet  and  confer  with  the  em- 
peal  for  immediate  relief  ”in  ployers  for  the  purpose  of  ne- 
accordance  with  the  provisions  gotiating  new  contracts, 
of  the  Labor-Management  Re-  It  was  alleged  that  since  June 
lations  Act  of  1947.”  23,  the  ITU  and  its  suocrdinate 

The  Graphic  Arts  League  of  union  “entered  upon  and  en- 
Baltimore  filed  charges  against  gaged  in  a  preconceived  and 
both  the  I’TU  and  Baltimore  Lo-  continuous  plan  and  course  of 
cal  No.  12  and  thus  set  in  mo-  action  for  the  purpose  of  vio- 
tlon  the  first  test  of  the  ability  bating  the  provisions  of  the 
of  the  union  to  operate  solely  Labor  -  Management  Relations 
under  its  own  “Conditions  of  Act.” 

Employment,”  which  are  being  The  complaint  also  listed 
posted  in  numerous  newspaper  union  attempts  to  enforce  the 
plants.  closed  shop,  to  compel  employ- 

Although  their  contract  does  ers  to  hire  only  union  foremen, 
not  expire  until  Sept.  30,  the  1°  induce  members  to  strike  “or 
Baltimore  job  printers  mov^  engage  in  other  forms  of  con- 
to  bring  the  matter  before  certed  economic  action,”  to  re- 
NLRB,  with  the  possibility  of  luse  to  handle  work  from  struck 
obtaining  an  injunction  against  shops,  and  to  coerce  and  re- 
the  posting  of  the  unilateral  strain  employes. 

Mnd^ons.  The  complaint  stat-  Meanwhile,  ITU  headquarters 
1  league  shops  em-  advised  unions  to  “follow  ITU 

ployed  947  persons,  193  of  whom  policy  no  matter  what  happens,” 
are  union  members.  It  was  a  postcard  bulletin  asserting  “we 
hy  are  not  violating  any  valid  law.” 
SZi  “  which  filed  it  with  a  The  bulletin  emphasized  that  the 
reaeral  Court.  Executive  Council  will  insist  on 

the  union  laws  being  followed 
as  regards  strikes  and  lockouts. 
...  jjjgg  warned  local  unions  that 

Advertising  Survey  14  “any  proposal  of  an  employer 

Among  Ad  Folk  58  must  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 

Bright  Ideas  70  of  ITU  before  any  com- 

Campaigns  and  Accounts  16  local  committees  or  unions.” 

Cartoons  .  13  The  Cleveland  convention 

Circulation  .  da  voted  authority  to  the  Council 

.  .  to  expel  any  member  or  uiiion 

Editonals  .  42  which  fails  to  abide  by  its  rul- 

FVeedom  Train . 61-68  ^nd  made  contract  sub- 

ject  to  review  not  only  as  to 

.  union  laws  but  as  to  policy. 

Obituary  .  75  Thomas  Shroyer,  general 

Personols  .  48  counsel  of  the  Congressional 

Photoaraphv  56  committee  studying  operation  of 

..  the  Taft-Hartley  Law,  predicted 

Promotion  .  70  the  ITU  “will  be  unsuccessful 

Radio  .  46  in  its  device  to  escape  responsi- 

Shop  Talk  80  bility  under  the  new  law.”  He 

...  made  the  statement  befo-e  the 

Syndicates  .  74  Industrial  Relations  Section  of 

Short  Tokes  .  24  Printing  Industry  of  America, 

Inc.,  at  French  Lick,  Ind.,  but 


did  not  elaborate  on  the  remark. 

The  same  group  heard  A.  J. 
DeAndrade,  vicepresident  of  In¬ 
ternational  Printing  Pressmen 
and  Assistants’  Union,  state  that 
“negotiations  cannot  win  the  re¬ 
spect  and  support  of  the  com¬ 
munity  if  it  is  me.-ely  a  meiho  1 
of  fixing  terms  of  employment 
on  the  basis  of  pnv'er  on  tlie 
part  0/  either  p.arly.” 

Master  Printers  Section  of 
PIA  gave  considerable  attention 
to  proposals  that  they  act  aiBrm- 
atively  in  establishing  or  main¬ 
taining  open  shops  under  the 
protection  of  the  new  law.  The 
open  shop,  speakers  said,  can 
be  more  efficient  and  can  pro¬ 
vide  workers  with  higher  pay. 


E4P  CALENDAR 

Sept-  21-23  —  Inter-State 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
convention.  Hotel  Statlei 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sepi.  21-24 — Central  Statei 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
fall  meeting.  Hotel  Schroeder, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sept.  26-27  —  Circulation 
Managers,  Western  Confer 
ence,  Clift  Hotel,  San  Fran 
cisco,  Calif. 

Sept.  28-30 — Western  States 
Classified  Managers  Assn, 
annual  meeting.  Samarkand 
Hotel,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Oct.  1-8 — National  Newspa¬ 
per  Week. 


Arbitration  Speeded 
In  Pressmen’s  Pact 


INTERNATIONAL  Printing 

Pressmen  &  Assistants  Union 
and  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  announced 
this  week  they  have  continued 
the  contract  providing  for  arbi¬ 
tration  of  all  disputes. 

Since  1902,  the  publishers  and 
the  pressmen  have  arbitrated  all 
differences  under  guarantees 
against  strikes  and  lockouts.  The 
renewed  agreement  requires  that 
publishers  and  local  unions  who 
sign  the  document  accept  arbi¬ 
tration  as  the  sole  determina¬ 
tion  of  civil  liability. 

The  renewed  contract  requires 
that  arbitration  commence  with¬ 
in  30  days  after  notice  of  dis¬ 
pute.  This  guarantee  of  prompt 
relief  is  a  new  provision. 

As  president  of  the  union, 
Maj.  George  L.  Berry  will  sub¬ 
mit  the  arbitration  pact  to  the 
members  for  final  approval  in  an 
October  referendum.  ’The  ANPA 
has  approved  the  document,  it 
was  announced  by  George  N. 
Dale,  chairman.  Special  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee.  < 

ANPA  has  offered  arbitration 
on  the  same  basis  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Photo-Engravers  Union 
and  the  International  Stereo¬ 
typers  &  Electrotypers  Union, 
and  nlans  to  do  likewise  with 
the  ITU. 

The  most  significant  amend¬ 
ment  negotiated  by  directors  of 
the  pressmen’s  union  and  ANPA 
provides  that:  “It  is  agreed  that 
the  procedures  herein  provided 
for  settling  disputes  bv  local  and 
international  arbitration  of  is¬ 
sues  shall  be  used  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  any  other  means  avail¬ 
able  to  the  parties  who  sign  this 
agreement  under  which  all  de¬ 
cisions  are  final  and  binding  on 
both  parties.  Any  rights  or 
remedies  otherwise  available  to 
the  parties  to  this  agreement  are 
hereby  expressly  waived. 

“It  is  also  agreed  that  the  pro¬ 
cedures  for  the  remedy  of  griev¬ 
ances  and  settlement  of  disputes 
provided  herein  are  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  promptly.” 

Three  additional  amendments 
to  the  new  five-year  agreement 
expedite  arbitration  procedings. 
They  provided :  , 

‘"The  International  Board  of 
Arbitration  may,  in  its  discre¬ 
tion,  assume  jurisdiction  over 
any  dispute  that  is  jointly’Sub- 


mitted  by  the  local  parties  sig- 
natory  to  this  individual  arbi¬ 
tration  agreement. 

“It  is  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  this  agreement  to  expedite 
proceedings  arising  as  a  result 
of  disputes.  Therefore,  it  is  fa¬ 
ther  provided  that  in  the  eveat 
the  six  man  international  board 
of  arbitration  fails  to  meet  tr 
fails  to  agree  upon  a  seventi 
and  impartial  chairman  of  to 
board  within  a  period  of  thirty 
days  after  a  question  or  ques 
tions  have  been  properly  sub 
mitted  in  writing  to  each  of  to 
parties  as  hereinbefore  provided 
then  the  seventh  member,  to 
impartial  chairman,  shall  be  se 
lected  immediately  by  a  process 
of  elimination  from  the  perman 
ent  panel  herein  provided. 

“In  the  event  either  part; 
fails  to  act  promptly  to  brini 
a  dispute  to  a  hearing  or  refuse 
to  appear  at  any  proceedinj 
conducted  under  this  agreement 
after  having  received  due  notict 
of  said  proceeding  or  due  notict 
from  the  other  party  in  accord 
ance  with  the  provisions  and 
procedures  provided  for  herein, 
then  the  arbitration  board  con¬ 
stituted  under  this  agreement 
may  proceed  ex  parte  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  issues  before  it  and 
any  award  entered  by  said  arbi¬ 
tration  board  shall  be  final  and 
binding  upon  both  parties  to  the 
dispute  in  the  same  conclusive 
manner  as  if  the  recalcitrant 
party  had  appeared  and  partici¬ 
pated.” 


Fire  in  Oklahoma 

Pryor,  Okla. — The  plant  of  the 
Pryor  Daily  Times-Democrai 
was  damaged  by  fire  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  $6,000  on  Sept.  10. 


Objectionable 

In  place  of  A1  Capp's  “Lil 
Abner"  this  week  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  ran  white  space 
and  the  printed  announcement 
in  his  comic  page  spot:  "The 
'Li'l  Abner'  strip  for  this  week 
is  being  omitted  because  we 
consider  it  highly  obiection- 
able  both  in  action  and  word-  ( 
iqg." 
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2  N.  J.  Dailies  Sue  to  Stop 
Circulation  Raid’  by  Hearst 


Conspiracy  Alleged  in  Withdrawal 
Of  Major  Features  by  King  Syndicate 
By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

the  relation  of  syndicates  business  associates,  and  the  re- 
to  affiliated  newspapers  or  sponsible  executives  of  King 
newspaper  groups  was  chal-  Features,  the  Journal- American, 
I  itnged  as  a  serious  threat  to  in-  Hearst  Consolidated  and  Hearst 
dependent  newspapers  in  a  legal  Corporation”  had  acted  together 
action  this  week.  to  discontinue  multiple  sales  in 

Newark  (N.  J. )  Evening  News  the  area  of  top  KFS  features, 
tad  Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Ob-  the  complaint  called  the  action 
lerrer  filed  suits  Sept.  15  in  a  conspiracy  and  cause  of  ac- 
Federal  Court  charging  King  tion  under  the  Sherman  Act. 
Features  Syndicate,  Hearst  Cor-  the  Clayton  Act,  and  the  De- 
poration  and  Hearst  Consoli-  claratory  Judgment  Act. 
dated  Publications  with  a  con-  The  complaint  charged  “a  gen- 
spiracy  to  raid  their  circulations,  eral  plan  to  impair  the  com- 
The  plaintiffs  asked  that  King  petition  and  raid  the  c'.rculaticn 
be  enjoined  from  retiring  its  of  all  newspapers  competing 
contracts  to  supply  them  with  with  the  Journal-Ameritan  in 
features  and  from  acting  at  the  all  communities  surrounding 
direction  of  the  Hearst  corpora-  New  York  in  which  the  Journal- 
{ions  American  circulates,  by  cancel- 

*.««..  Pl»n„.d 

The  two  suits  are  the  first  of  Syndicate,  Inc.,  and  making  the 
a  series  of  parallel  actions  in  journal- American  the  exclusive 
New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Con-  medium  through  which  readers 
necticut  by  newspapeM_  threat-  other  newspapers  can 

ened  with  the  loss  of  King  fea-  continue  to  have  acce.ss  to  their 
tures  appearing  also  in  the  favorite  features.” 

Hearst-owned  New  York  Jour-  .  Ti._4.nuv> 

nci- American  or  Mirror.  In  Seneu?  Threat  to  Public 

New  York,  E&P  was  told,  a  suit  "The  threat  in  this  conspi- 
is  contemplated  by  the  S.  I.  racy,”  the  complaint  urged,  “is 
Newhouse  newspapers  within  as  serious  to  the  public  as  it  is 
the  New  York  City  50-mile  “ter-  to  the  Newark  News.  In  the  last 
ritory”  and  in  Connecticut  by  three  decades  there  has  been  a 
the  Stamford  Advocate.  steady  decline  in  the  number 

Chief  counsel  for  the  news-  of  daily  newspapers.  In  a  larp 
papers  is  Thurman  Arnold  who,  of  urban  area.*  the 

aa  assistant  U.  S.  attorney  gen-  newspaper  or  newspapeprs  are 
eral  in  charge  of  the  Anti-Trust  ownership  and 

Division,  prosecuted  the  Asso-  sy4.di>.ates  upon 

dated  Pr^s  case.  Alexander  which  independent,  mi^t  rely 
T.  Schenck,  Newark  attorney,  is  their  matures  are  in  posi- 
local  counsel  for  Newark  News.  deny.  If  ac- 

Grants  of  exclusive  feature  cess  to  featur^  is  to  become 
territory  was  not  challenged  by  mstrument  througi  which 
the  complaint,  but  the  plaintiffs 

took  the  position  that  once  this  deni^  and  if  the 

exclusivity  was  relinquished  by  withdrawal  of  features  built  in- 
a  newspaper  it  had  no  weight  valuable  assete  over  the  years 
against  the  claims  of  another  ‘s.  to  i^trument  the  raid  upon 
newspaper  which  had  promoted  circulation,  the  independent 
the  feature  and  identified  itself  news^per  would  seem  to  be 

doomed.  If  it  is  to  overcome 
_  the  odds  which  now  run  heavily 

Dependent  on  Features  against  it,  the  independent 
The  complaint  cited  the  de-  newspaper  must  have  a  fair 
pendence  of  almost  all  daily  chance  at  the  feature  without 
newspapers  on  features,  espe-  access  to  which  it  cannot  sur- 
clally  comics,  for  the  mainte-  vive. 

nance  of  circulation  and  the  “The  conspiracy  set  forth  in 

varied  appeal  on  which  advei-  the  paragraphs  above  move.s  to- 
cF®  rely  for  pulling  power.  war^  the  concentration  of  eoo- 
Since  strong  features  have  al-  nomic  wealth  and  nower  in  the 
ready  been  sold  nearly  to  satu-  newspaper  field.  If  our  demo- 
ration  and  new  features  require  cratic  process  is  to  endure,  this 
time  and  promotion  to  achieve  movement  toward  c.iicentra- 
strong  readership,  "the  news-  tion  must  be  set  in  reverse.  The 
paper  which  loses  a  particular  preservation  of  the  right  to 
I^ture  cannot  replace  it  by  an-  compete  and  the  creation  of 
♦k® XT  which  is  just  as  good,”  equality  of  competitive  oppor- 
me  Newark  brief  argues.  It  adds  tunity  are  the  objectives  of  the 
mat  as  the  defendants  well  Antitrust  Act.” 
know,  readers  frequently  be-  On  Sept.  22  or  as  soon  after 

come  so  attached  to  features  as  as  the  arguments  can  be  heard, 
to  change  papers  in  order  to  the  case  will  get  its  first  court 
to  follow  them.  airing  on  the  plaintiffs’  plea  for 

J  ,  u  “William  Ran-  a  temporary  injunction  to  re 

uoiph  Hearst,  his  immediate  strain  KFS  from  withdrawing 
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its  features  on  then  termination 
date.  Expiration  date  for  the 
News’  “Blondie”  and  “Bringing 
Up  Father”  contracts  is  Oct.  4. 

Supporting  affidavits  were 
filed  by  Lloyd  M.  Felmly,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News;  Harry  B. 
Haines,  publisher,  Paterson  Eve¬ 
ning  News;  Philip  Hochstein, 
editor,  Newark  Star -Ledger; 
James  Kerney,  editor  of  Trenton 
Times  which  is  not  directly  af¬ 
fected  the  withdrawals; 

George  Shook,  editor,  Jersey 
Observer ;  Dow  H.  Drukker,  Jr., 
publisher,  and  Allen  W.  Smith, 
managing  editor,  Passaic  Herald- 
News,  and  Kingsley  Gillespie, 
publisher,  Stamford  Advocate. 
The  Passaic  newspaper  also  has 
received  no  notice  as  yet  of 
termination  of  contract,  but 
some  of  its  King  features  are 
serviced  without  contract. 

Smith  and  Felmly  are  both 
authority,  in  their  affidavits,  for 
the  statement  that  KFS  execu¬ 
tives  attributed  the  decision  to 
end  the  contracts  to  William 
Randolph  Hearst. 

“It  is  rare,  in  fact  almost  un¬ 
known,”  Felmly  stated,  “for 
features  such  as  those  in  ques¬ 
tion  here,  to  be  withdrawn  by 
a  syndicate  from  a  newspaper. 
In  fact  the  customs  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  for  as  long  a 
time  as  I  can  remember  run  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  contrary.” 

In  two  places  the  complaint 
stated,  “The  action  by  King 
Features  is  not  the  action  of 
an  independent  corporation  act¬ 
ing  for  itself  and  to  its  own 
advantage,  in  the  legitimate  se¬ 
lection  of  its  customers.  In¬ 
stead  the  action  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures,  induced  by  Hearst  Con¬ 
solidated  and  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion,  is  against  its  own  advan¬ 
tage  as  an  independent  enter¬ 
prise  and  inures  only  to  the 
benefit  of  another  Hearst  en¬ 
terprise. 

Good  Will  Factor 

“Newspapers  cannot  afford  to 
build  up  their  readers’  interest 
in  such  strips  if  they  have  rea¬ 
son  to  expect  the  withdrawal 
of  those  strips  in  orde.'  to  favor 
a  competitor.  Syndicates  act¬ 
ing  independently  and  in  their 
own  interests  cannot  afford  to 
lose  good  will  of  newspapers 
essential  to  the  introduction  and 
building  up  of  new  features  by 
such  a  policy. 

“The  syndicates  acting  inde¬ 
pendently  and  in  their  own  in 
terests  are  accustomed  to  use 
the  increased  drawing  power  of 
a  feature  in  bargaining  for  ad¬ 
ditional  revenue.  But  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  a  feature  for  the 
purpose  of  raiding  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  one  paper  and  trans¬ 
ferring  it  to  another  is  not  in 
the  interests  of  the  syndicate 
as  an  independent  supplier  and 
is,  therefore,  practically  un¬ 
known  in  the  industry.  It 
amounts  to  the  destruction  of 
a  valuable  asset  in  which  the 
newspaper  has  invested  time 
and  money,  in  order  to  destroy 


competition  without  which  the 
indicate  loses  its  own  bargain¬ 
ing  power.” 

According  to  the  complaint, 
the  newspapers  affected  have 
built  up  property  rights  in  the 
features  through  cooperation 
with  the  syndicate  in  giving 
them  time  and  space  to  develop 
and  gain  acceptance,  through 
promotion  and  through  giving 
them  space  which  another  fea¬ 
ture  might  have  occupied.  Some 
of  the  features  have  been  in 
tne  News  10  years. 

Paralleling  arguments  of  the 
complaint,  Arnold  commented: 

“■The  connection  with  King 
has  been  more  than  a  mere  asset 
to  the  Newark  Evening  News; 
it  has  been  a  part  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  upon  which  the  newspa¬ 
per  enterprise  has  been  erected. 
The  Newark  Evening  News  had 
made  King  Features  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  consequence  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  its  policies  and  in  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  its  programs.  In  reli¬ 
ance  upon  the  continued  access 
to  this  source  for  a  necessary 
‘producer’s  good,’  it  has  invest- 
^  large  sums  of  money. 

“The  loss  of  King’s  features 
would  seriously  impair  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  Newark  Evening 
News  to  various  groups  of  read¬ 
ers.  It  would  cut  down  circula¬ 
tion,  materially  reduce  revenue 
from  advertising,  impair  com¬ 
petitive  position,  threaten  the 
paper  as  a  going  concern.  It 
would  put  in  jeopardy  the  fruits 
of  the  labor,  resources,  manage¬ 
ment  and  planning  which  over  a 
decade  have  been  poured  into 
the  enterprise. 

Used  as  Proving  Ground 

“But  advantage  has  not  flowed 
in  a  single  direction.  The  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  Newark  Evening 
News  have  been  productive  of 
substantial  revenue  to  King. 
The  Newark  Evening  News  re¬ 
peatedly  has  been  used  by  King 
as  a  proving  ground  for  its  new 
features.  The  Newark  Evening 
News,  by  conspicuous  display, 
has  materially  increased  the 
popularity  of  the  comic-strips 
which  it  has  carried. 

"A  comic-strip  in  itself  is  of 
no  value;  it  is  promotion  result¬ 
ing  in  reader  demand  which  con¬ 
verts  a  potential  into  a  realiz¬ 
able  asset.  For  whatever  merit 
a  comic-strip  may  possess,  it 
must  be  seen,  appreciated, 
talked  about  to  become  valu¬ 
able.” 

If  a  syndicate  does  not  act 
in  its  own  interest  but  in  com¬ 
bination  with  a  newspaper. 
Shook  argued,  “its  power  can 
be  used  to  injure  or  even  de¬ 
stroy  competing  independent 
newspapers.” 

The  complaints  asked  court 
help  to  enjoin  defendants  from 
retiring  the  features,  to  void 
the  termination  of  the  con¬ 
tracts,  to  prevent  the  syndi¬ 
cate’s  taking  orders  from  the 
other  defendants,  or  if  any 
comic-strip  or  other  feature 
should  be  withdrawn  or  pre¬ 
vented  from  publication  to 
award  triple  on  a  daily  rate 
fixed  by  the  court,  and  costs. 

Asked  by  E&P  for  comment. 
Ward  Greene,  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  King  Features, 
replied  the  matter  had  been 
referred  to  attorneys. 


St.  Louis  Star- Times  ‘Heat’ 
Checks  P.O.  Censorship 


Congress  Gets  Record  of  Case 
To  Clarify  Lottery  Ruling 


ST.  LOUIS,  Mo. — St.  Louis  Star- 
Times  this  week  outlined  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  the  steps 


it  took  in  its  successful  fight  to 
overthrow  the  threat  of  Post 
Office  censorship  over  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  lottery  news  stories. 

The  solicitor  of  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department  in  Washington, 
Frank  J.  Delany,  reversed  the 
position  of  the  Department  29 
hours  after  the  Star-Times  pub¬ 
lished  its  challenge  of  the  threat. 
( £1&P,  Sept.  13,  page  9. ) . 

In  announcing  the  reversal, 
Delany  said  he  took  the  step 
after  consultation  with  Post¬ 
master  General  Robert  Hanne 
gan. 

The  entire  file  on  the  case  is 
being  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Civil  Service, 
which  controls  Post  Office  mat¬ 
ters,  in  the  hope  that  clarifying 
le^lation  might  be  considered. 

Harold  A.  Ambrose,  in  charge 
of  the  Post  Office  Department 
Information  Office,  told  E&P  in 
Washington: 

“We  have  had  trouble  with 
this  law  ever  since  it  became 
effective,  in  1890— the  last  time 
during  the  administration  of 
James  A  Farley  as  Postmaster 
General  over  a  controversial 
column  written  by  Westbrook 
Pegler — and  we  shall  probably 
have  more  trouble  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 

Concerned  Ahoekie  Case 

The  issue  arose  when  Post¬ 
master  Bernard  F.  Dickmann 
transmitted  to  the  Star-Times  a 
formal  letter  telling  the  news¬ 
paper  that  rival  publishers  had 
called  his  attention  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Ahoskie,  N.  C. 
story,  in  which  the  Negro  war 
veteran,  Harvey  Jones,  was  re¬ 
fused  a  Cadillac  in  a  lottery 
drawing  on  the  ground  that  a 
Negro  was  not  eligible. 

At  the  time  of  the  Ahoskie 
case,  the  story  was  printed 
widely  by  newspapers  and  in 
many  cases  was  featured  on 
page  one.  The  Star-Times  was 
the  only  St.  Louis  paper  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  story. 

Dickmann  in  his  letter  said 
that  when  his  attention  was 
called  to  the  story  he  had  sub¬ 
mitted  it,  along  with  Time,  Life 


and  Newsweek,  to  the  solicitor 
and  that  he  was  informed  that 
all  four  publications  had  vio¬ 
lated  the  postal  law  concerning 
lotteries  and  that  similar  stories 
in  the  future  could  not  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  mailed  editions. 

Elzey  Roberts,  publisher  of 
the  Star-Times,  and  Norman  E. 
Isaacs,  managing  editor,  mapped 
plans  for  their  defiance  of  the 
ruling.  They  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  they  took  the  step  with 
full  knowledge  of  a  possible 
court  test. 

Telegraphic  Poll  Conducted 

“It  was  inconceivable  to  us,” 
said  Mr.  Roberts,  “that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  could  possibly  hold 
that  we  had  no  right  to  publish 
such  a  story.” 

Many  managing  editors  in  the 
country  sens^  that  something 
was  brewing  in  St.  Louis  when 
Isaacs  conducted  a  telegraphic 
poll,  asking  if  they  had  carried 
the  Ahoskie  story  in  the  first 
place  and  asking  how  they  had 
played  it. 

The  reply  to  the  Post  Office 
took  the  form  of  an  open  letter, 
published  in  the  Star-Times 
Wednesday,  Sept.  10.  On  Tues¬ 
day  night,  Roberts  telegraphed 
the  text  of  the  postmaster’s  let¬ 
ter  and  the  text  of  the  editorial 
reply  to  Editor  &  Publisher, 
Newsweek,  Time,  Life  and  sev¬ 
eral  newspaper  publishers.  To 
the  telegrams  Mr.  Roberts  had 
added  the  sentence:  "If  the  news¬ 
papers  of  America  do  not  stand 
together  to  stop  this  arrogant 
nonsense  on  the  part  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  they  deserve 
censorship.” 

First  response  to  the  tele¬ 
grams  came  from  Robert  U. 
Brown,  editor  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  even  before  the  edi¬ 
torial  hit  the  streets,  who  sent 
an  applauding  telegram. 

The  Associated  Press  went  on 
the  wires  with  the  story  of  the 
Star-Times’  defiance,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  an  hour  later  by  the  other 
press  associations. 

Isaacs  told  E&P  he  withheld 
the  story  from  the  press  asso¬ 
ciations  until  the  Star-Times 
went  on  the  streets.  He  said  he 
considered  the  possibility  that 
the  Post  Office  might  refuse 
the  mailability  of  the  paper  be¬ 
cause  of  the  editorial  reply  and 
the  recapitulation  of  the  Ahos¬ 
kie  case. 

“The  ruling  we  had,”  he  said, 
“said  that  we  were  to  take 
steps  not  to  publish  similar 
items.  What  we  were  printing 
was  in  complete  defiance,  not 
only  in  reply,  but  in  the  retell¬ 
ing  of  the  story.” 

The  Washington  Bureau  of 
the  Star-Times  swung  into  ac¬ 
tion  at  the  moment  the  editorial 
went  into  print.  Harry  D.  Wohl 
and  Truman  Felt  went  on  full¬ 


time  duty  in  the  capital,  calling 
attention  of  congressional  lead¬ 
ers  to  the  case.  In  many  cases, 
they  went  on  long  distance  tele¬ 
phone  to  reach  senators  and 
representatives,  urging  them  to 
read  their  newspapers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Star- 
Times  prepared  an  editorial  re¬ 
print.  Over  the  top  went  Mr. 
Roberts’  challenging  comment 
to  newspapers.  Reprinted  Weis 
the  editorial  and  the  editorial 
cartoon,  drawn  by  Daniel  Bish¬ 
op,  the  newspaper’s  chief  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist. 

The  reprint  went  out  Wed¬ 
nesday  night  in  Star-Times  en¬ 
velopes.  On  the  envelopes, 
printed  in  red,  was  the  query: 
“Do  you  want  post  office  cen¬ 
sorship?” 

Five  thousand  copies  of  the 
reprint  went  out,  to  newspaper 
publishers  and  editors,  congress¬ 
men,  judges,  etc. 

The  story  received  immediate 
attention.  Telegrams  poured  in 
on  the  Star-Times.  The  Star- 
Times  reproduced  on  its  Page 
One  Thursday  the  editorial 
comment  appearing  that  day  in 
the  Washington  (D.  C. )  Times- 
Herald,  titled  “Aw,  Nuts!” 

It  referred  to  the  Post  Office 
letter  as  a  “dunderheaded  per¬ 
formance.” 

“The  Star-Times  told  the  post¬ 
master  to  go  soak  his  head,”  said 
the  comment.  “It  said  it  not 
only  printed  the  story  but  will 
do  as  much  again  when  the 
news  warrants.  So  it  will  and 
so  will  any  newspaper  worthy 
of  the  name,  which  is  why  news¬ 
papers  survive  in  this  country 
in  spite  of  flunkies  with  war¬ 
rants. 

“If  you’re  going  into  the  news 
business,  you’ve  got  to  have  the 
will  and  instinct  to  survive  an 
upstream  operation  or  you 
surely  soon  go  floating  down¬ 
stream — belly  up.  One  thing  is 
sure — the  newspapers  will  be 
the  last  to  fall  if  free  thought 
and  free  speech  go  down.” 

Session  at  P.O. 

The  case  swelled  to  national 
significance  so  swiftly  that  Post 
Office  executives  went  into  im¬ 
mediate  session.  There  were  re¬ 
ports  during  the  day  in  Wash¬ 
ington  that  some  statement 
might  be  forthcoming,  but  it  did 
not  come  until  early  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  after  most  evening  news¬ 
papers  had  gone  to  press. 

Then  Delany  issued  the  text 
of  his  letter  to  Dickmann,  re¬ 
versing  the  department’s  long¬ 
standing  policy. 

It  read: 

“This  is  in  further  reference 
to  the  question  you  recently 
proposed  regarding  the  mail- 
ability  of  the  newspaper  con¬ 
taining  an  item  concerning  dis¬ 
crimination  on  racial  grounds 
against  the  winner  of  a  lottery 
in  North  Carolina. 

“The  advice  previously  fur¬ 
nished  you  consisted  of  the 
statement  uniformly  supplied  in 


:  .  A'®, 


Y: 


Daniel  Bishop's  cartoon-wiihl^ 
cartoon  which  celebrated 
Louis  Star-Times  victory, 

answer  to  inquiries  regaiiw 
the  mailability  of  news  iC 
naming  the  winner  of  any  lot 
tery.  That  advice  to  you  Va 
based  on  a  law  of  ConfM 
which  provides  that  newspamj 
publishing  the  names  of  loSn 
winners  may  not  be  mailed 
Reviewed  by  Hannegan 

“Since  the  earlier  letter  k 
you,  this  matter  has  been  re 
viewed  by  me  in  consultalii 
with  the  Postmaster  Gene«L 
Following  that  review,  I  hm 
concluded  that  despite  the  H 
eral  wording  of  the  law,  it  m 
not  intended  to  exclude  fr« 
the  mails  publication  of  itea 
such  as  the  one  you  calM  It 
my  attention,  which  have  i 
news  value  in  their  own  rigH, 
and  in  which  the  lottery  A- 
ment  is  only  incidental  to  i 
newsworthy  event  .  .  . 

“As  a  consequence  of  this  it 
terpretation  of  the  law,  tk 
opinion  previously  given  you  i 
reversed:  it  is  my  opinion  tht 
notwithstanding  incidental  n 
porting  of  a  lottery,  the  publict 
tion  is  mailable. 

“You  may  rely  on  the  opinia 
given  you  now  in  further  dt 
cLsions  you  make  regardiai 
mailability  of  publications.  Thi 
interpretation  will  be  uniforml; 
applied  in  all  cases  whereve 
they  arise.” 

Reversal  Commended 

The  Star-Times  hailed  tin 
victory  with  a  play  story  on  Fri¬ 
day.  Its  lead  ^itorial  con- 
mended  Hannegan  and  Delaqr 
“for  so  promptly  reversing  tk 
absurd  ruling.”  It  called  the  re 
versal  “a  major  advance  for  *11 
American  newspapers.” 

In  referring  to  the  other  St 
Louis  papers,  the  Star-Timn 
said:  “The  Post-Dispatch  aid 
the  Globe-Democrat  did  Ml 
print  the  Harvey  Jones  stoii, 
apparently  because  of  their  fe« 
of  Post  Office  repression,  bol 
let  it  be  said  in  their  favor  that 
they  were  not  alone  in  their  » 
tion.  Some  other  large  Amert 
can  dailies  did  not  publish  tbt 
story.  The  great  Baltimore  S» 
admitted  that  difficulties  with 
the  Post  Office  caused  them  to 
suppress  the  story.  So  also  did 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  which 
today  telegraphed  to  this  new* 
paper  its  ‘congratulations  on  i 
notable  victory.’ 

“The  fight  that  the  Star-Timei 
put  up  was  not  for  itself  alon*. 
but  for  all  American  newspo 
pers.” 
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The  Working  Press 


BLESSED  EVENT  in  the  family  of  Prince  Valiant  called  for  a  surprise 
party  for  Artist  Hal  Foster,  and  Robert  Ripley  tied  a  baby  bonnet 
on  him  while  Arthur  "Bugs  ’  Baer  stood  by  with  gifts  of  baby  cloth¬ 
ing,  furniture  and  food  for  young  Prince  Arn.  A  ship's  model  of  the 
Elizabethan  period  was  given  to  Foster  by  Ward  Greene,  general 
manager  of  King  Features  Syndicate. 


IN  FANCY  SOMBRERO,  Don  Gillies  (at  right)  of  Detroit  (Mich.) 

Times  admires  the  22-pound  Kamloops  rainbow  trout  held  by  Lee 
M.  Woodruff,  editor-in-chief  of  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press.  Between 
them  is  Don  Short,  New  York  Journal  American.  They  were  members 
of  a  party  of  editors  who  spent  a  day  on  Lake  Pend  d'Oreille  in 
Idodio,  where  300  rainbows  of  22  pounds  plus  have  been  caught 
this  season. 


'SCOOP'  gets  a  bath  after  being  adopted  by  reporters  at  Chicago 
Police  Headquarters.  Washing  and  polujiiing  their  new  mascot 
a.-e,  left  to  right:  Hcrycten'  Lynch,  City  News  'bureau;  Walter  Spirko, 
Sun;  Edward  Buol,  Herald-Americon;  and  John  Donovich,  Times. 


FATHER-SON  combinations:  At 
top.  Jack  Kofoed,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  columnist,  and  Billy  shop 
for  a  hat  in  Nassau's  open-air 
market  during  recent  day's  visit 
to  the  island.  ...  At  left,  Guiller¬ 
mo  Martinez  Marquez,  editor  of 
Havana's  El  Pais,  arrives  at  In¬ 
ternational  Airporl,-  Miami,  with 
his  son. 


SENDOFF  is  given  to  Jeff  Kean  as  he  starts  a  new  air  program, 
"Along  the  Rialto,"  on  KYW,  Philadelphia.  Left  to  right  ore:  Frank 
Brookhauser,  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Kean,  formerly  of  the  Record; 
Don  Fairbairn,  Evening  Bulletin;  and  Jerry  Gaghan,  Daily  News. 


Marquez  and  son. 
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Press  Gets  Up  Steam 
For  Freedom  Train 


PHILADELPHIA  —  Official  rep  ates,  handled  the  six- weeks  pub- 
resentative  for  the  U.S.  press  licity  campaign, 
at  Freedom  Train  which  was  Volume  of  ad  linage  in  local 
dedicated  here  Sept.  17,  was  papers  ran  so  high,  the  Bulletin, 
Buell  W.  Hudson,  publisher  of  in  its  Tuesday  editions,  and  the 
Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Evening  rnorning  Inquirer,  as  of  Wednes- 

Call.  *  day,  went  to  56-page  papers. 

Mr.  Hudson  came  as  proxy  for  Featured  in  a  full  week’s  dis- 
David  W.  Howe,  of  Burlington  play  by  daily  installments  was 
(Vt.)  Free  Press,  president  of  a  campaign  of  institutional  ad- 
American  Newspaper  Publish-  vertising  in  which  40  firms  par- 
ers’  Association.  Also,  he  rep-  ticipat^. 

resented  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  New  There  are  no  reporters  or  rep- 
York  Sun  and  ANPAs  vicepresi-  resentatives  of  press  associa- 
dent,  who  sent  regrets  with  as-  tions,  cameramen  or  newsreel 
surances  that  he  would  par-  photographers,  traveling  on  the 
ticipate  when  Freedom  Train  train;  there  will  be  none  at  any 
makes  its  entry  into  New  York  time,  due  to  lack  of  quarters. 
City,  Sept.  25.  Lone  press  spokesman  aboard 

Escorting  the  ANPA  represen-  the  train  is  Ed  Manson,  who 
tative  were  Richard  W.  Slocum,  handled  Army-Navy  special  car- 
general  manager  of  Philadelphia  avans  during  the  war. 

Bulletin,  and  Robert  McLean,  Except  on  rare  occasions,  due 
president  of  the  Associated  Press  to  possible  emergencies,  there 
and  president  of  the  Bulletin  Co.  will  be  no  press  handouts  from 
After  inspecting  the  train  and  the  train,  with  the  exception 
its  three  carloads  of  precious  of  a  newly-edited  22-page  cata- 
documents  from  stem  to  .stern,  logue  of  the  train’s  documentary 
M!r.  Hudson  spoke  in  hearty  contents.  Manson  will  live 
commendation  of  the  enterprise  aboard  the  train  until  it  makes 
and  expressed  the  belief  U.S.  its  last  official  stop  at  Camden, 
new;qMipers  would  strongly  sup-  n.  J.,  on  Sept.  17,  1948. 

In  every  community,  on  the 
trains  country^de  pil^image.  train’s  arrival. 


Hcm-Sak  Weckiy  JOURNAL 


John  Peter  Zenger's  New  York  Weekly  Journal.  No.  93  (Aug.  18.  173S), 
is  enshrined  on  Freedom  Train.  The  issue  was  published  alter  tti 
celebrated  trial  which  announced  the  vindication  of  a  free  prea. 


Mallon  Quits 
Daily  Column, 
Goes  Fishing 


Freedom's  Fare 

An  eight-page  section  of 
this  issue  of  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  (pages  61-68)  is  de¬ 
voted  to  Freedom  Train.  It 
contains  a  synopsis  of  the 
important  historic  documents 
dealing  with  the  four  freedoms 
which  are  on  exhibit — from  a 
letter  by  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus  to  the  text  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 


't  vJiSH  IhAo 


cartoons  OF  THE  WEEK  DEAL  WITH  PROBLEMS  THAT  ARE  CLOSE  TO  HOME 


tMC*^  ;£j^'  V*-' 


JET-PROPELLED 


LION  AND  UNICORN 


Ferman  Martin,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  Fred  O.  Seibel,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 


EVERYBODY  WOULD  BE  HAPPY 

Grover  Page,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal. 


Paper  Firms  to  Fight; 
Canadians  Resent  Quiz 

CANADIAN  affiliates  of  Inter-  with  an  exchange  of  conversa- 
national  Paper  Co.  left  it  up  tions  between  the  State  Depart- 
to  the  United  States  CJovern-  ment  and  the  Canadian  Em¬ 
inent  this  week  to  seek  a  de-  bassy. 

termination  by  the  Supreme  In  Ottawa  is  was  stated  offi- 
Court  as  to  how  far  a  federal  daily  that  the  Canadian  Gov- 
Grand  Jury  can  go  in  its  inves-  ernment  was  watching  the  situ- 
tigation  of  the  newsprint  in-  ation  closely  to  make  sure  that 
dustry.  U.S.  agents  do  not  overstep  their 

By  notifying  the  Anti-Trust  authority  insofar  as  Canada  is 
Division  of  the  Department  of  concerned.  Officials  declared 
Justice  that  they  will  not  pro-  they  had  received  assurances 
duce  records  subpoenaed  by  the  from  Washington  that  no  Can- 
jury  in  New  York  City,  Can-  adians  would  be  placed  on  trial 
adian  International  Paper  Co.  in  U.S.  courts,  in  the  event  the 
and  International  Paper  Sales  Grand  Jury  inquiry  reached 
Co.  invited  the  Government  to  that  point. 

cite  them  for  contempt  of  court.  An  E&P  inquiry  in  Washing- 
This  would  be  the  technical  pro-  ton  concerning  these  official 
cedure  for  getting  the  question  conversations  brought  an  ex- 
before  the  highest  court.  planation  from  Lucius  D.  Battle, 

A  federal  district  judge  ruled  director  of  the  Canadian  Di- 
two  months  ago  that  the  Can-  vision  of  the  British  Common- 
adian  firms  were  properly  wealth  Section  in  the  State  De¬ 
served  with  subpoenas.  He  partment,  that  there  never  has 
gave  attorneys  until  Sept.  15  been  any  suggestion  on  the  part 
to  confer  with  the  Anti-Trust  of  this  government  that  the  sov- 
Division  on  possible  modifica-  ereignty  of  the  Dominion  could 
tion  of  the  subpoenas  because  be  effected  by  federal  Grand 
they  were  “too  sweeping”  in  Jury  proceedings  here, 
that  they  required  production  There  have  been  no  formal 
of  v^t  quantities  of  records  on  communications  or  conversa- 
file  in  Canada.  tions  on  the  specific  point.  Battle 

On  the  deadline  date,  William  said.  However,  recently  the 
D.  Mitchell,  former  attorney  Canadian  Embassy  wrote  to  the 
general  of  the  U.S.,  who  is  chief  State  Department  asking  for  in¬ 
counsel  for  the  firms,  told  E&P  formation  on  the  Grand  Jury 
M  had  notified  the  Anti-Trust  proceedings  and  as  to  the  intent 
Division  of  the  intention  to  of  the  Grand  Jury,  if  any  ex¬ 
question  the  amendability  to  isted,  to  explore  Canadian  pro- 
service  and  was  prepared  to  duction,  as  well  as  the  scope 
n^e  it  a  test  case.  of  the  subpoenas  which  had 

The  companies  have  main-  been  issued.  The  Embassy  was 
win^  they  are  instruments  of  informed.  Battle  said,  that  the 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  are  subpoenas  were  directed  to  two 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  classes  of  corporations: 

U.5.  TOurts.  As  related  several  1.  U.S.  parent  corporations 
months  ago  in  E&P,  when  the  which  may  have  Canadian  sub- 
mil  extent  of  the  Grand  Jury  sidiaries  and  which  parent  cor- 
ini^ry  was  disclosed,  the  issue  pora tions  are  therefore  within 
or  Oanadmn  sovereignty  has  been  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
raised.  That  phase  of  the  news-  here.  (Under  such  a  subpoena, 
•  ,  ,^®®^i8®tion  reached  an  records  available  here,  even 
omcial  level  in  the  last  week,  though  they  affect  Canadian  pro- 
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duction,  would  be  considered 
subject  to  subpoena.  Whether 
records  in  Canada  must  be  pro¬ 
duced  is  a  moot  question.) 

2.  Canadian  corporations 
which  are  “doing  business”  in 
the  U.S.  and  according  to  our 
laws  standing  on  the  same  foot¬ 
ing  as  domestic  corporations, 
insofar  as  their  operations  with¬ 
in  the  U.S.  are  concerned. 
( Subpoenas  have  been  served 
on  Abitibi  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 
Ltd.,  on  this  basis,  and  they  are 
being  protested  also.) 

Affidavits  of  Canadian  officers 
of  the  IP  subsidiaries,  charging 
infringement  of  Dominion  sov¬ 
ereignty,  have  been  made  part 
of  the  record  in  the  current 
case.  That  sentiment  prevails 
both  within  and  outside  the 
newsprint  industry,  according  to 
W.  G.  Chandler,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  executive  and  im¬ 
mediate  past  president  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Mr.  Chandler  has  circulated 
among  a  small  circle  of  business 
acquaintances  a  letter  in  which 
he  sums  up  opinions  expressed 
to  him  on  a  visit  to  Canada  last 
month.  The  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment’s  action,  he  stated,  has  cre¬ 
ated  in  Canada  "deep  feelings 
of  anger  and  resentment  which 
appear  to  be  increasing  rather 
than  diminishing.” 

Canadian  anger,  ?.Ir.  Chandler 
reported,  is  accentuated  by  the 
fact  that  protests  from  Ottawa 
to  the  State  Department  “have 
apparently  been  brushed  aside.” 
The  main  issue,  he  said,  is  one 
of  Canadian  sovereignty  and  in¬ 
dependence. 

Mr.  Chandler  related  that  one 
Canadian  told  him:  “What’s  the 
use  of  this  industry  doing  the 
great  job  it  has  done,  and  chew¬ 
ing  up  our  Canadian  forests  for 
you,  if  we  are  going  to  be 
treated  like  so-and-so’s  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  well  we  perform?  We 
might  as  well  act  like  real  so- 
and-so’s  and  see  how  your  Wash¬ 
ington  Gestapo  likes  that.  Can 
your  Gestapo  make  any  news¬ 
print  for  you?” 

The  action  against  Canadian 


companies,  in  Mr.  Chandler’s 
opinion,  is  against  the  interest 
of  U.S.  publishers.  He  cited 
comment  from  a  Canadian  that 
paper  makers  will  get  out  of  the 
newsprint  business  and  go  into 
other  markets  “where  we  aren't 
going  to  be  persecuted  all  the 
time.” 

Others,  he  reported,  are  re¬ 
sentful  that  U.S.  publishers  have 
condoned  the  government’s  con¬ 
duct  “by  a  passive  attitude  of 
saying  nothing  against  it.” 

■ 

Shelton  Gets  Edge 
In  N.  Y.  Guild  Vote 

John  McManus,  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York,  led  with  2,476  votes  in 
that  local’s  balloting  for  the  of¬ 
fice  of  fifth  region  vicepresident 
in  American  Newspaper  Guild. 
In  this  hotly  contested  portion 
of  the  ANG  election.  Victor  Leo 
got  2,139  votes  in  the  New  York 
local. 

National  results  on  the  elec¬ 
tion  will  not  be  complete  until 
about  Oct.  1.  but  the  count  for 
the  New  York  guild,  as  listed  by 
Jack  Ryan,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  is; 

For  president,  Willard  Shelton, 
Washington,  D.  C..  independent, 
2.990;  Harry  Martin.  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  Pro'Guild.  2.305:  for  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  Sam  Eu¬ 
banks.  incumbent,  2,505,  Jim 
Bucknam.  2,136:  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  G.  Kay  Williams,  2,342,  and 
Ralph  Novak,  2,264. 

In  the  race  for  the  vicepresi¬ 
dencies  at  large  New  York  gave 
Joseph  F.  Collis,  4,053  votes 
(from  both  tickets),  Leonard 
Milliman,  2,666  votes;  Jerre 
Smoot,  2,541:  Dorothy  Rockwell, 
2,338,  and  Robert  Stern,  2,260. 

■ 

Editorials  Get  Action 

Jackson,  Mich. — An  editorial 
page  campaign  by  the  Jackson 
Citizen  Patriot  was  climaxed 
successfully  recently  when  the 
board  of  Question  voted  to  es¬ 
tablish  automobile  driver  edu¬ 
cation  as  a  part  of  the  high 
school  program. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Service  Is  Measure 
Qf  Small  Store’s  Ads 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

OPERATORS  of  small-city  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  stores 
and  of  the  newspapers  that  sell 
them  space  are  always  on  the 
path  of  the  formula  for  a  “good 
advertising  program.” 

In  their  quest  many  of  them 
pay  just  a  bit  too  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  practices  of  the  met- 
roDolitan  colossus,  and  too  little, 
perhaps,  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  environment  in  w’hich  they 
are  conducting  their  own  enter¬ 
prises. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  standard  “program.” 
Each  store  must  develop  its  own, 
although  into  it  may  go  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  many  others  in  the 
field,  big  and  small. 

That,  generallv.  is  the  attitude 
of  B.  M.  Ashell.  president  of 
Ashell’s,  Kirksville,  Mo.  (popu¬ 
lation  10,0001,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  stores  of  its 
size  in  the  country. 

In  working  out  his  “program," 
Mr.  Ashell,  very  logically,  first 
decided  what  he  was  shooting  at. 
His  best  market,  he  calculated, 
was  among  the  buyers  of  me¬ 
dium  to  better-grade  apparel,  on 
the  basis  of  “fashion  rightness, 
convenience,  drama,  personal  in¬ 
terest.  value."  ■ 


Interstate  Ad 
Group  Cheered 
By  Bureau  Data 

PoTTSviLLE,  Pa.  —  Advertising 
managers  of  Pennsylvania.  Mary¬ 
land,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
newspapers,  here  for  a  two-day 
convention  of  Interstate  Adver- 
t  i  s  i  n  g  Managers  Association, 
were  buoyed  bv  the  forecast  that 
“there  is  an  increasing  aware¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  that  all  business  is 
local.” 

The  message  came  from  John 
Holzapfel.  of  the  ANPA  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  who  pointed  out 

_  the  trend  is  evidenced  by  the 

-  (Price  v/as  sec-  steadily  mounting  increases  in 

ondary).  newspaper  advertising. 

All  these  policies  enter  into  Howard  P.  Abrahams,  sales 
the  Ashell  ads  regularly  and  by  promotion  manager  for  National 
various  approaches.  Personal  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
interest  —  service  —  is  described  provided  the  other  speaking 

in  the  ads  as  the  desire  not  so  punch  to  the  convention  with 
much  to  sell  as  to  help  the  cus-  a  detailed  study  of  advertising 
tomer  buy  intelligently.  statistics  as  they  affect  the  local 

One  of  the  ads  that  impressed  newspaper, 
itself  most  deeply  carried  the  Publishers  of  the  six  Schuyl-  -  - 
simple  statement,  in  a  sale  an-  kill  County  newspapers — Potts- 

nouncement,  that  “All  sales  are  vtlle  Republican.  Pottsville  Jour- 

not  final.”  That  policy  is,  to  be  nal,  Shenandoah  Herald,  Ma- 

sure,  by  no  means  exclusive  to  hanoy  City  Record  American, 

Ashell’s.  Most  stores  of  good  Tamaqua  Courier  and  Ashland 

reputation  practice  it.  But.  the  Daily  News — were  hosts  to  the 

stress  on  it  in  a  sale  ad — drama-  delegates  Entertainment  in- 

tizing  the  store’s  interest  in  the  eluded  golfing,  a  trip  through  a  xhe  October  campaign  will  1 

customer’s  welfare — is  unusual,  coal  mine  and  a  picnic.  appear  in  30  metropolitan  J  tmto 

Ashell  spends  two  to  five  per-  Highlight  of  the  convention  dafiies,  from  coast-to-coast,  as  _ _ 

cent  of  monthly  gross  sales  on  fun  was  the  “Republican  night  part  of  a  concerted  sales  and 
advertising  and  promotion— al-  when  the  newspaper  took  over  advertising  drive,  called  the 

ways  with  the  emphasis  on  ser-  a  night  club  and  tossed  a  party,  “most  dramatic  and  best-coordi-  ume  of  retail  newspaper  adver- 
vice,  playing  down  the  “sell”  A  staff  photographer  captured  nated”  in  company  history  by  tising  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
appeals.  the  frolicking  admen  in  their  Arthur  D.  Schulte,  president.  Recently  the  store  held  its 

And  the  store  strives  con-  niost  candid  moments  and  dis-  The  drive  is  supplementary  to  JOOOth  Friday  Surprise  sale,  an- 
stantly  for  originality  in  its  ads.  tributed  pictures  the  next  nriorn-  the  year-round  campaign  in  155  nounced  by  full  page  ads  in 
The  small-town  merchant  has  i*'®  as  a  convention  memento.  newspapers  and  17  magazines.  both  the  Journal  and  the  Ore- 

many  advantaees  in  advertising,  Don  McKay,  Chester  ( Pa. )  Copy  stresses  the  company’s  gonian,  plus  52  ( the  number  oi 

Mr.  Ashell  believes.  “To  begin  Times,  association  p  r  e  s  i  d  e  n  t.  record  as  a  distiller  of  famous  Fridays  in  the  year)  two-column 
with,”  he  says,  “if  his  advertis-  conducted  the  sessions,  and  American  whiskeys  and  as  an  by  five-inch  scatter  ads  in  each 
ing  is  at  all  unusual,  it  attracts  a  George  Lessig,  Pottstown  ( Pa. )  importer  of  world  -  renowned  paper. 

great  deal  more  attention  than  Mercury,  directed  a  forum  on  wines  and  liquors.  A  series  of  The  store  had  the  largest 
it  would  if  it  appeared  in  a  met-  advertising  p  r  o  m  o  t  i  o  n  s  that  ii  illustrated  panels  presents  crowds  in  its  history.  R.  R 

ropolitan  newspaper.  Our  ads  ranged  from  a  “manpower  re-  the  whole  line,  the  purpose  be-  Adams,  general  manager,  arriv 

don’t  have  competition.  They  sources  survey”  by  the  Shamokin  ing  to  give  to  brands  usually  ad-  ing  at  the  store  shortly  before 

can  be  much  more  personal.”  (Pa.)  News  Dispatch,  to  the  use  vertised  In  smaller  sizes  the  ad-  the  doors  opened,  went  to  the 
Because  of  this  effort  to  make  o*  paper  plates  by  the  Norris-  vantage  of  full-page  readership,  merchandise  receiving  elevator 
his  advertising  personal,  Mr  town  (Pa.)  Times-Herald  to  With  full  emphasis  on  the  on  Alder  Street  and  entered  tne 
Ashell  only  very  rarely’  uses  capitalize  on  the  “Flying  Saucer”  “localized  nature”  of  the  adver-  store  by  way  of  the  basemetii 
manufacturers’  mats.  They  ap-  vogue  in  the  promotion  of  a  girl  tising,  Mr.  Schulte  said  a  com-  Before  he  could  reach  the  mam 
pear  in  so  many  different  lay-  scout  event.  plete  merchandising  program  floor,  the  thousands  of  waiting 

outs,  borders,  etc.,  that  they  play  Next  convention  of  the  asso-  has  been  developed,  including  crowding  customers  had  D 

hob  with  the  continuity  his  store  ciation  was  booked  for  Harris-  mail,  store  displays,  blowups  of  admitted  and  it  was  past  n 

wants  in  its  advertising.  “We  burg.  Pa.  and  plans  are  under  ads,  tie-in  newspaper  mats,  etc.  before  he  reached  his 

want  our  newspaper  readers,  way  for  the  20th  anniversary  Charles  M.  Storm  Co.  is  the  offices  on  the  12th  floor  oi 

without  looking  at  the  name,  affair  next  year.  agency  handling  the  account.  building. 
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A.  E.  Storm,  president  oi  Charles  M.  Storm  agency,  addressing  t|. 
cent  sales  convention  in  New  York,  points  out  features  oi  ParkS 
Tilford  full-page  newspaper  ad  in  special  October  drive. 

Park  &  Tilford  'Surprise'  Sale 
Page  Ad  Recalls  Takes  Manager 
Drive  of  '33  By  Surprise 

Details  were  released  this  Portland,  Ore.  —  Consistent!; 
week  on  Park  &  Tilford’s  “dra-  for  55  years,  Meier  &  Frank  Co 
matic  and  extensive”  October  Inc.,  has  advertised  week!; 
campaign,  reported  in  E&P  re-  “Friday  Surprise”  sales  in  add; 
cently  (Aug.  30,  p.  12).  It  marks  tion  to  carrying  the  largest  vol 
another  entry  in  the  apparently  . 

concerted  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  distilling  industry  to  rebuild  * 

sales,  which  fell  off  considerably  /  /  -  /  - 

in  the  first  half  of  this  year.  I  1  I  |  I  1  3 

Described  as  a  commemo-  I  I  I  I  I  I 

ration  of  the  company’s  107th  "m  I  II  I  I  I  j  j  1 

anniversary,  the  Park  &  Tilford 

campaign  will  consist  of  full-  ..^f^nTTlTlWcUriTlTlTRH 
page,  complete  -  line  newspaper  j  ■  w  '  *[3 

_-l_,  the  first  such  ads  in  the  V*  V* 

industry  since  1933,  when  the  | 


MEN'S  CLOTHING 


In  Philadelphia  — nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Tb«  Sunday  Bulletin  —  Brtt  Issue 
published  February  9,  1947 


CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 

New  Toothpaste  Gets 
$300, 000-Plus  Sendoff 


CAMPAIGN  involving  expendi¬ 


advertising 


tUre  of  $300,0000  in  daily  plug  the  “revolutionary  new” 
newspapers  in  a  period  of  10  character  of  the  product.  Lyons 
weeks,  plus  the  facilities  of  11  Tooth  Paste  has  been  more  than 
established  radio  network  pro-  two  years  in  the  making,  under 
grams,  will  introduce  Lyons  the  direction  of  Dr.  Maurice  L. 
Tooth  Paste  nationally,  starting  Tainter,  director  of  the  Sterling- 
Sept.  29.  Winthrop  Research  Institute  at 


Sept.  29.  Winthrop  Research  Institute  at  ^ 

Developed  by  the  R.  L.  Wat-  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  product 
kins  Co.  Division  of  Sterling  contains  aluminum  hydroxide,  Carl  Baumgartner  (leit).  presi- 
Drug,  Inc.,  the  product  is  de-  an  entirely  new  compound  in  dent.  Thompson-Koch  agency, 
scribed  as  an  "entirely  new”  the  dentifrice  field,  in  what  is  and  D.  H.  Williams,  vicepresident, 
formula  in  the  dentifrice  field,  described  by  Dr.  Tainter  as  a  H.  L.  Watkins  Co.  Division.  Sterl- 
containing  no  soap  or  abrasives  “novel  application  of  micro-  jng  Drug,  plan  big  newspaper 
and  cleaning  teeth  “2V6  to  5V6  chemistry.”  salvo  on  new  Lyons  Tooth  Poste. 


times  brighter  and  4  times  faster 
than  other  known  tooth  pastes.” 

D.  H.  Williams,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  the  Watkins  divi¬ 
sion,  said  the  ad  program  will 
be  the  biggest  introductory  drive 
in  Sterling’s  history. 

Vd%  oi  Market 

A  list  of  70  newspapers,  cov¬ 
ering  the  first  40  markets  of  the 
country  will  carry  1,000-line 
copy  once  a  week  for  10  weeks 
as  an  opening  gun  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  through  which  some  65 
to  70%  of  the  dentifrice  mar¬ 
ket  is  expected  to  be  reached. 
At  the  same  time,  starting  Sept. 
28,  11  da.vtime  and  evening 
Sterling  radio  programs  will  be 
given  over  to  the  new  product 
during  the  introductory  drive. 

Thompson-Koch  Co.,  Inc.,  is 
handling  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample 
the  radio  campaign. 

Choice  of  daily  newspapers  to 
carry  the  opening  volley  was 
dictated  by  two  factors,  Mr. 
Williams  told  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher.  First,  Sterling  Drug’s 
experience  over  a  number  of 
years  “has  proved  the  tremen¬ 
dous  pulling  power”  of  the 
daily  newspaper.  Second,  the 
flexibility  of  the  medium  made 
it  ideally  suitable,  because  pro¬ 
duction  plans  were  on  a  month- 
to-month  basis  and  the  launch¬ 
ing  date  was  not  established  defi¬ 
nitely  until  Sept.  1. 


Pewcrfiil  in  Appeal!  J_ 

Easy  ta  Sell!  1. 

Now  running  in  ovar  300  I  \ 
outitonding  Amarican  an^  I  i\ 
Canadian  nawspapart,  many  I  11 
continuouily  linca  l?4S  and  J  )V 
IMS.  Always  naw  and 
Hmaly  copy.  [  |fi;( 


Trade  Pleased 


Complafa  mats  for  tpacas  3  i  V 
Inchas  to  whola  pagas.  Endorsed  by 
hundreds  of  church  leaders. 

Write  today  for  proofs  and  full 
story. 

E.  E.  KEISTER 

Firat  in  Church  AJvcrtidng 
f.  0.  Boi  87,  Strasbarg,  Virgieia 


■  already  been  made  to  75,ooon. 
tail  outlets  throughout  tbe 
country,  he  said,  and  the  pUmt 
at  Rahway,  N.  J.,  has  been  on 
a  double-shift  basis  for  tito 
months  to  meet  the  demani 
The  newspapers’  offers  cl 
merchandising  cooperation,  M: 
Williams  added,  has  been  “vey 
wonderful.”  Many  have  aj. 
signed  product  and  poster  dii 
play  space  and  most  have  helptj 
in  circularizing  the  trade,  br 
letter  and  in  person. 

Watkins  will  continue  to  ad- 
vertise  and  market  aggressively 
u/  /,  .  its  Dr.  Lyon's  Tooth  Powde 

- 1  Mr.  Williams  said.  The  product 

has  been  for  years  the  leader  in 

_ 1  its  field,  he  added,  and  now  out- 

in  ?r,?orr,n  gih  'aa^ev  its  two  strongest  com^. 

**®j*'r.  tors  combined.  Apparent  st¬ 

and  D.  H.  Williams,  vicepresident,  uration  of  the  powder  market 
H.  L.  Watkins  Co.  Division.  Sterl-  however,  was  what  led  the  'Wil¬ 
ing  Drug,  plan  big  newspaper  hins  company  into  the  paste 
salvo  on  new  Lyons  Tooth  Paste,  field,  he  said, 
conducted.  Scientific  data  de-  After  the  10-week  introduc- 


Special  electronic  apparatus  veloped  in  laboratory  tests  have  tory  campaign  on  the  new  prcd- 
was  developed  to  test  its  polish-  won  enthusiastic  acceptance  in  uct,  said  Mr.  Williams,  its  id- 


ing  ability  and  consumer  taste  the  trade,  Mr.  Williams  said, 
tests  of  25  different  flavors  were  Substantial  advance  sales  have 


vertising  will  be  worked  in  wch 
(Continued  on  page  69) 


LAST  YEAR 


HARRISBURG 


PENNA, 


THE  IDEAL  TEST  MARKET 

This  great,  steady  income,  derived  from  four  major  sources  (State  and 
Federal  Employes,  Railroads  and  Utilities,  Commercial  and  Industrial 
Workers,  and  Military  Personnel)  insures  a  stabilized  market  in  which 
to  sell  your  product  profitably. 

JJatrint «»"  iEiipnittg  Npuia 

With  more  than  80,000  Daily  Net  Paid  Circu¬ 
lation,  effectively  cover  this  great  market. 

KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  National  Representatives  _ 
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More  Columns 
About  Fishing 
On  the  Hook 

Widespread  and  mounting  in¬ 
terest  in  fishing  news  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  results  of  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  survey  of  all  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  United  States  in 
cities  of  25,000  population  or 
more,  jus*  completed  by  Jones  & 
Brakeley,  New  York  public  re¬ 
lations  firm,  for  B.  F.  Gladding 
&  C>,.  Inc.,  South  Otselic,  N.  Y., 
fishing  line  manufacturers. 

Out  of  a  total  of  295  news¬ 
papers  replying,  221,  or  74% 
replied  they  carried  a  regular 
hunting  and  fishing  feature.  Out 
of  this  number,  65  newspapers 
ran  a  daily  and  Sunday  column, 
98  daily,  15  five  times  a  week, 
6  three  times  a  week,  5  twice 
a  week,  and  32  once  a  week. 

Titles  of  columns  showed 
much  originality,  among  the 
most  unusual  being  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

‘•Jes’  a  Damn  Lie,"  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Press. 

‘‘Set  the  Hook  Hard,”  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  State  Times. 

‘‘Singing  Reel,”  Seattle 
( Wash. )  Post-Intelligencer. 

‘‘W  here  They’re  Biting,” 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Tele¬ 
gram. 

“Outdoors  In  Hoosierdom,’’ 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News. 

“Fins,  Furs  and  Feathers,” 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald. 

“Backlashes  and  Pot  Shots,” 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey 
was  to  gauge  the  probable  cur¬ 
rent  extent  of  general  interest 
in  fishing,  as  the  basis  for  a 
program  of  public  information 
being  planned  by  Gladding  Com¬ 
pany  to  promote  increased  in¬ 
terest  by  explaining  the  tech¬ 
nique  and  art  of  various  kinds 
of  fishing. 

■ 

$5,000  for  Boys 

Akron,  O. — For  the  second 
year  in  succession  Paul  Brown, 
general  manager  and  coach  of 
the  Cleveland  Browns'  football 
team,  has  given  the  Akron  Bea¬ 
con  Journal  Welfare  fund  a  gift 
of  $5,000  which  has  been  allo¬ 
cated  to  Boys  Village  at  Smith- 
ville,  O.  ‘This  is  a  new  boys’  in¬ 
stitution  for  which  the  Beacon 
Journal  is  raising  $10,000. 


Marjorie  Schuster,  reporter,  and 
Pam  Hume,  artist,  concoct  a  chil¬ 
dren's  corner  in  Cleveland  Press. 

(See  story  below.) 

Readers  Win 
Daily  Comer 
For  Children 

Cleveland,  O. — Most  frequent¬ 
ly  requested  in  the  Cleveland 
Press’  recent  “If  I  Were  Editor” 
contest  wa:  -  daily  children’s 
corner  which  would  give  young¬ 
sters  something  to  do  and  make 
the  Press  their  paper,  too. 

To  meet  this  demand,  the 
Press  has  instituted  a  feature 
for  boys  and  girls  of  pre-school 
age  to  about  12  years.  “The 
Pressette”  (little  Press)  is  a 
paper  within  a  paper.  It  car¬ 
ries  its  own  masthead  and  is 
anchored  daily  in  the  lower 
right-hand  corner  on  the  first 
page  of  the  second  section. 

It  contains  puzzles,  jokes, 
games,  stories  and  jingles  keyed 
to  the  interests  of  young  people. 
Assigned  to  editing  and  illus¬ 
trating  it  are  Marjorie  Schuster, 
staff  writer  for  three  years,  and 
Pam  Hume,  Press  artist  for  four 
years.  The  vocabulary  is  geared 
to  the  grammar  school-set  pace. 
■ 

McGrath  Named  V.P. 

San  Francisco  —  Morgan 
McGrath  has  been  named  a 
vicepresident  of  West-Holliday 
Co.,  newspaper  representatives, 
with  direction  of  research  and 
promotion.  He  was  succeeded  as 
San  Francisco  zone  manager  by 
Paul  West,  Jr.,  formerly  zone 
manager  at  Portland,  Ore. 


Through  the  purchase  of  the  Duplex  Printing 
Press  Company  by  the  Goss  Printing  Press 
Company,  this  will  serve  to  advise  after  25 
years  of  service  with  the  Duplex  Company,  I 
am  no  longer  connected  with  the  Duplex  Branch 
of  the  Goss  Printing  Press  Company  and  wont 
to  thank  all  publishers,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendents,  pressmen  and  stereotypers  on  the 
territory  I  covered  so  long  for  the  courtesies 
and  respected  confidence  extended  me.  Will 
announce  any  connection  I  may  have  in  the 
future  and  hope  to  again  serve  you. 

Charles  H.  Brown, 

Retlaw  Hotel, 

Fond  du  lac,  Wisconsin. 


R.  B.  Chessman 
Succeeds  Father 

Astoria,  Ore.  —  Directors  of 
Astorian-Budget  Publishing  Co., 
have  named  Robert  B.  Chess¬ 
man  publisher  and  president  of 
the  corporation,  succeeding  his 
late  father.  State  Senator  Merle 
R.  Chessman. 

Chessman,  who  has  been  as¬ 
sociate  publisher  since  his  father 
became  ill  last  spring,  said  there 
would  be  no  change  in  policy  or 
personnel. 

Fred  Andrus,  who  remains  as 
managing  editor,  was  promoted 
from  associate  editor  to  editor. 

The  new  publisher  worked  in 
the  mechanical  department  of 
the  paper  before  1940  when  he 
entered  military  service  with 
the  41st  Division. 


- 1 

Coral  Gables 
Paper  to  Publish 
5  Days  a  Week 

Coral  Gables,  Fla _ Com 

Gables  Riviera- Times,  which  ba 
served  this  city  since  its  foum 
ing,  will  begin  daily  publicatio- 
on  Nov.  3,  Albert  E.  Han®" 
publisher,  announced  this  wett 

The  daily  Riviera-Times  wu 
be  published  five  afternoojj 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  except 
ed,  with  United  Press  service 

“In  contemplation  of  this  cm 
version  to  five-day  publicatioc 
the  Riviera-Times  has  been  u 
sembling  an  enlarged  staff  whick 
will  make  it  possible  to  mjin 
tain  and  expand  its  local  new: 
policy,”  Harum  said. 


LISTEN,  LADY  .  .  . 

Fancy  a  sturdy  mid-westerner  like  VirgUa  Stephens 
writing  under  the  name  of  Araminta  .  .  .  with  its  deli¬ 
cate  air  of  southern  moonlight  and  roses  ...  but  the 
ladies  listen  and  the  men  listen  in  .  .  .  when  she  writes 
about  people  and  places,  all  the  way  from  Jackson’s 
Hole,  Wyo.,  to  Krynicka,  Poland.  (That’s  her  Paris  hat 
in  the  picture.) 

Our  Virgie  has  traveled  extensively  right  here  in  the 
Times-Herald  .  .  .  Journeying  onward  and  upward 
through  the  various  women’s  feature  departments— 
food,  fashion  and  beauty  .  .  .  ’twas  in  the  last-named 
that  she  forged  to  fame  .  .  .  queer  quirk  of  fate  for  a 
gal  bom  to  the  freckles  that  go  with  red  hair. 

Just  back  from  four  months  in  Europe  .  .  .  she  found 
letters  from  friends  made  abroad  .  .  .  telling  of  Times- 
Herald  clippings  that  had  reached  them  from  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Georgia  and  wayside  stations.  How  our  big,  beau¬ 
tiful  paper  does  get  around! 


Net  Paid  Circulation 


TIMES  HERALD  .  260,912 

STAR  .  214,212 

POST  .  165,554 

MEWS  .  109,267 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

National  Representative:  GEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 
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Too  Toledo 


WOOD  COUNTY... 

one  of  Ohio's  richest 
in  farm  values 


The  Dairy  Farm 
of  Alvin  T.  Ziss  and  Son 

Here  is  a  farm  quite  typical 
of  Wood  County. ..120 
acres  devoted  to  raising 
dairy  cattle  and  growing 
their  feed  . . .  with  forty  or 

an  income  that  is  exceptionally  stable  on  ac-  /  more  purebred  Holsteins, 

/  and  an  average  daily  milk 

count  of  diversity  of  production:  Dairying,  /  production  of  around  4oo 

/  quarts  (800  pounds).  Like 

hog  raising,  soy  beans,  wheat,  corn,  poultry. 


Wood  County  rates  high  not  only  in  value  of  farm 
land  and  buildings,  but  in  yearly  farm  income... 


tomatoes  and  sugar  beets — these  all  contrib¬ 
ute  importantly  to  Wood  County’s  wealth. 


so  many  of  the  area’s  farms, 
the  Ziss  farm  is  completely 
electrified,  and  field  equip¬ 
ment  and  methods  are 
modern  throughout. 


and  this  is  the  TOLEDO  BLADE 


^  Wood  County  is  one  of  the  14  counties  of 
^  Northwestern  Ohio  and  Southeastern 
^  Michigan  which  form  the  Toledo  Retail 
0  Trading  Area... By  their  productiveness 
•  they  add  generously  to  the  income  of 


Toledo’s  555  diversified  industries,  thus 
forming  the“Double-Value”  market  which 
is  Toledo  ...  a  market  whose  economical 
development  is  made  possible  by  the  one- 
paper  coverage  which  The  Blade  provides. 


U^rt/e  Jor 

“This  is  Toledo"  booklet 


TOLEDO  BLADE 
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A  question  to  stump  the  Ad  Experts: 

WHY  DO  PEOPLE  MARK  X’s  ON  POST  CARDS? 


“X  marks  my  room.”  “X  marks 
where  I  stood.”  ‘‘X  marks  where  /  am 
writing  this  from.” 

People  mark  X’s  on  post  cards  because 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  the  spot  they  have  touched, 
the  spKJt  most  familiar  to  them. 

For  the  same  reason,  they  carry 
snapshots  of  their  children,  their 
homes,  their  cars — rather  than  photos 
of  their  favorite  movie  star  or  radio 
performer. 

20 


That — the  appeal  of  the  familiar — in 
case  you’ve  ever  wondered,  is  the  rea¬ 
son  for  the  tremendous  appeal  of  the 
26  Sunday  magazines  of  Metropolitan 
Group. 

These  magcizines  are  part  and  parcel 
of  26  of  the  country’s  leading  Sunday 
newspapers.  Each  is  independently 
published  and  locally  edited — full 
of  pictures  and  news  and  stories  of  the 
localities  in  which  they  circulate. 

That’s  why  they  get  the  highest 
average  inside  page  readership  of 


anything  in  print.  On  whatever  page 
your  ad  appears  its  position  is  fops/ 

Metro  Group’s  26  Sunday  magazines 
reach  a  total  of  15,000,000  families! 

They  cover  every  other  family  or 
better  in  not  just  26  or  32  markets, 
but  in  more  than  500 — 40  of  which 
have  100,000  or  more  population! 
Think  of  the  local  support  these  sec¬ 
tions  give  your  dealers! 

By  the  way  have  you  heard  the 
whole  Metro  story  lately? 
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hese  are  the  26 
Sunday  magazine 
)icture  sections  of 
Mropolitan  Group 

ATLANTA  Journal 
Baltimore  Sun 
Boston  Globe 
Boston  Herald 
BL'FFALO  Courier-Express 
CHICAG(>  Tribune 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Des  Moines  Register 
Detroit  Sews 
Detroit  Tree  Press 
Indianapolis  Star 
Los  Angeles  Times 
MILWAI  KEE  Journal 
Minneapolis  Tribune 
New  York  Sews 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
PITTSBL  RGII  Press 
PR0\  IDENCE  Journal 
St.  LoiTS  Globe- Democrat 
St.  Louts  Post-Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Seattle  Times 

Springfield  Union  &  Republican 
Syracuse  Post-Standard 
Washington  Star 


Financing  of  Alabama 
Mill  Is  Progressing 

HOT  SPRINGS,  Ark. — ^Financ-  was  almost  sure  to  be  highly 
ing  of  the  Coosa  River  News-  profitable.  For  that  reason  the 
print  Co.  is  well  under  way,  the  Company  very  soon  found  sev- 


Newsprint  Mills  Committee,  re¬ 
ported  this  week  at  the  conven- 


eral  strong  and  well  established 
manufacturers  interested  in 


tion  of  Southern  Newspaper  joining  with  us. 


Publishers  Association. 


“Coosa  River  Company’s  of- 


It  was  announced  further  that  ficers  finally  decided  to  go  along 


Unlike  other  national  media,  Metro¬ 
politan  Group  is  a  national  network  of 
lt»enty-six  (26)  locally  owned,  locally 
pited,  locally  powerful  Sunday  maga- 
:mes.. .  printed  in  Gravure  for  15,000- 
J'W  families. 

Their  local  ownership,  local  point-of- 
lew,  local  editing,  local  power,  add  up 
Id  the  greatest  local  patronage  and  pop- 
larity  accorded  anything  in  print. 

Bestol  all  for  many  advertisers — you 
an  buy  any  combination  of  these  sec- 
ams,  from  10  to  23  publishing  cities,  to 

f latch  distribution,  beam  copy  to  local 
olidays  or  customs,  catch  climatic 
arves,  change  prices  or  dealer  listings 

Metropolitan 
^undoy  Magazine 
Group 

220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


15  publishers  had  met  the  re 
quirements  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  in  sub¬ 
scribing  $1,745,000  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  $30,000,000  mill 
which  is  to  be  built  by  the  com¬ 
pany  at  Childersburg,  Ala. 

The  committee  report  told  of 
progress  on  three  major  phases 
of  the  project  since  the  last  con¬ 
vention,  as  follows: 

Lease  Covers  615  Acres 

“After  months  of  effort  we 
finally  negotiated  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  which  accomplished  what 
we  set  out  to  accomplish.  The 
lease  as  finally  negotiated  was 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
part  covers  the  lease  of  615 
acres  of  land  with  the  option 
on  the  part  of  the  Company  to 
purchase  this  land  for  $30,750. 
This  option  is  to  be  exercised 
in  the  near  future. 

“The  second  part  of  the  lease 
is  a  long  and  complicated  docu¬ 
ment  which  amply  protects  the 
interests  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Coosa  River.  In  the 
briefest  terms,  this  document 
leases  to  the  Company  for  five 
years,  with  option  of  seven  ad¬ 
ditional  consecutive  five-year 
renewals,  for  an  annual  rental 
of  $50,000,  a  25,000,000  gallon-a- 
day  water  filtration  plant,  a 
25,000  kilowatt  steam  generator 
plant,  plus  various  process 
steam  boilers,  miles  of  four-lane 
paved  highway,  fourteen  miles 
of  railroad  track,  a  large  Diesel 
locomotive,  plus  additional  as¬ 
sets  and  rights. 

“The  government  agreed  to 
confine  its  recapture  rights 
under  the  lease  to  the  product 
of  these  utilities.  On  the  basis 
of  the  government’s  use  in 
World  War  II  there  is  enough 
water  and  steam  for  both  the 
government  at  its  peak  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  new  mill  at  its 
peak  production.  Additional 
power,  if  needed,  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  Company  for  the 
entire  life  of  the  lease  by  the 
Alabama  Power  Co. 

“The  government  further 
agrees  that  if  it  recaptures  more 
steam  and  water  than  it  used  in 
the  last  war  and  this  action  of 


with  Kimberly-Clark  Corp.,  of 


stock  equity  money  to  be  raised. 
Of  this  amount,  Kimberly-Clark 
has  already  agreed  to  put  in 
$2,500,000,  and  will  assist  in 
raising  additional  amounts.  It 
is,  however  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  that  for  the  Birming¬ 
ham  group  and  the  publisher 
group  between  them  to  raise 
more  than  half  of  the  equity 
capital  to  assure  that  control  of 
the  enterprise  remain  in  the 
South. 

“The  Company  is  requesting 
an  opinion  from  SEC  counsel 
that  the  Company  may  legally 


Neenah,  Wis.,  one  of  the  world's  offer  stock  privately  to  a  lim- 


Leaders  of  the  South's  new  $30,000,000  newsprint  mill  at  Childers¬ 
burg.  Ala.,  who  enthused  SNPA  members  with  their  progress  report 
at  Hot  Springs  meeting.  Left  to  right:  Edward  L.  Norton,  president  of 
Coosa  River  Newsprint  Co.;  John  R.  Kimberly,  vicepresident,  Kim¬ 
berly-Clark  Corp.,  operators  of  mill;  Donald  Comer,  chairman  of 
Coosa  River  company  board;  C.  B.  Hanson,  Jr.,  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News-Age-Herald,  chairman.  SNPA  Newsprint  Mills  committee. 

most  outstanding  paper  makers,  ited  group  of  publishers.  We  are 
The  contract  covering  the  man-  now  in  the  process  of  preparing 


agement  of  this  mill  is  also  a 
complicated  document  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  government 
lease,  the  contract  is  of  great 
benefit  to  both  parties. 

“In  brief,  Kimberly-Clark  is 
purchasing  25%  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  common  stock,  is  seeing 
to  the  design  and  erection  of  the 
mill,  and  on  its  completion  will 
undertake  its  complete  technical 
management  from  tree  in  the 
forest  to  your  press  rooms.  This 
management  is  on  a  fixed  fee 
basis  covering  everything,  in¬ 
cluding  sales. 

“The  amount  of  the  entire  fee 
is  very  much  less  than  a  paper 
company  would  normally  spend 
for  sales  alone.  Kimberly-Clark 
will  have  25%  of  the  Company’s 
Board  and  25%  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  four  directors. 
Their  fee  is  after  the  first  two 
years  $200,000  annually. 

“The  contract  provides  in  ef- 


to  register  the  company’s  se¬ 
curities  for  sale  generally.  In 
the  future  stock  will  be  offered 
to  all  Southern  publishers  as 
well  as  to  the  general  public. 

“It  is  contemplated  that  the 
sale  of  stock  to  publishers  will 
be  tied  in  directly  to  contracts 
for  tonnage,  because  the  fact 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
at  the  inception  of  this  project 
the  SNPA  through  its  Newsprint 
Mills  Committee  guaranteed  to 
the  Coosa  River  Newsprint  Co. 
that  its  entire  tonnage  of  news¬ 
print  would  be  contracted  for 
prior  to  the  Company’s  com¬ 
mencement  of  production. 

“The  precise  relationship  of 
stock  purchase  to  tonnage  has 
not  yet  been  worked  out.  In 
that  connection  it  should  be 
emphasized,  however,  that  all 
publishers,  regardless  of  size, 
location,  or  previous  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  development  of  this 


feet,  that  if  the  Company  fails  project  will  be  treated  exactly 


to  earn  net  after  taxes,  and 
available  for  dividends  on  com¬ 
mon  stock  an  amount  equal  to 
5%  on  money  paid  in  on  com¬ 
mon  stock  for  two  consecutive 


the  government  results  in  the  y^^rs,  the  Company  shall  have 
shutting  down  or  curtailment  the  right  to  rewew  the  contract 


of  the  operation  of  the  mill,  it 
will  pay  the  loss  caused  thereby 
not  to  exceed  interest  on  funded 
debt,  taxes  and  insurance. 

Kimberly-Clark  Agreement 
“In  negotiating  for  manage¬ 
ment,  manufacturers  long  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  paper  business 
realized  early  in  our  activities 
that  the  Company  was  likely  to 
negotiate  such  an  arrangement 
with  the  government  and  other¬ 
wise  to  have  such  a  strong  stra¬ 
tegic  position  that  its  operation 


alike  and  further  that  all  in¬ 
vestors  in  the  mill  will  buy  the 
securities  at  exactly  the  same 
price,  terms,  and  conditions.” 

The  report  was  signed  by  C. 
B.  Hanson,  Jr.,  chairman;  Frank 
Daniels,  J.  F.  Tims,  Jr.,  E.  K. 
Gaylord,  J.  D.  Wise,  James  G. 
Stahlman,  Ted  D  e  a  1  e  y,  and 


with  Kimberly-Clark.  This  gives 
assurance  of  not  only  fine  earn¬ 
ings  on  invested  capital,  but  James  L.  Knight, 
also  guarantees  a  fine  product,  ■ 

for  such  earnings  could  not  be 
forthcoming  without  proper 
quality  of  paper. 

“Negotiations  have  proceeded 
to  the  point  where  we  are  con¬ 
fident  of  borrowing  $15,000,000, 
or  one-half  of  the  estimated  re¬ 
quired  investment,  at  a  reason¬ 
able  rate.  It  is  planned  to  issue 
$5,000,000  in  preferred  stock, 
leaving  $10,000,000  of  common 


Nominee  for  Ma'yor 

Lebanon,  Pa. — In  the  recent 
elections,  a  newspaperwoman, 
Mrs.  Sara  Greiner  Lefifier,  was 
nominated  as  Republican  candi¬ 
date  for  mayor.  A  reporter  for 
seven  years  on  Lebanon  Daily 
News,  Mrs.  Leffler  resigned  her 
newspaper  job  to  campaign  in 
the  primaries. 
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Pictures  Cost  Less, 
Do  More  Than  Type 


By  Campbell  Watson 

KLAMATH  FALLS.  Ore.— Mod¬ 
ern  engraving  equipment  en¬ 
ables  picture  production  at  less- 
than-type  cost,  Frank  Jenkins, 
publisher,  Klamath  Falls  Herald 
and  News,  has  found. 

Use  of  the  art  thus  provided 
giv^  added  value  to  news 
stories,  can  provide  space  econ- 
oniies,  and  gives  added  reader- 
ship  to  advertisements,  Jenkins 
also  reports. 

A  picture  story  technique  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Herald  and  News 
has  been  of  particular  value  in 
sharpening  news  displays.  On 
the  advertising  side,  the  uses 
range  to  a  full-page  of  copy  be¬ 
ing  run  by  one  merchant  who 
shows  photos  of  local  models  to 
add  interest  to  his  displays. 

On  the  cost  side,  Jenkins  ad¬ 
mits  some  publishers  have 
thought  him  to  be  in  error. 
He  looks  at  the  matter  this  way; 

"A  printer  uses  a  $12,000  ma¬ 
chine  and  customarily  sets  eight 
jftalleys  of  type  a  day.  He  is 
‘fed’  by  a  reporter,  and  has  as 
a  helper  a  machinist.  An  en¬ 
graver  uses  $10,000  worth  of 
equipment.  He  is  ‘fed’  by  a 
cameraman,  and  also  has  a  help¬ 
er.  He  can  average,  under 
proper  conditions,  around  a 
page  of  pictures  daily.” 

Good  equipment  enables  the 
engraver  to  double  production. 

Ernest  G.  Hedlund,  engraving 
room  superintendent,  demon¬ 
strated  the  mechanism  with 
which  the  Herald  and  News 
has  been  re-equipped.  He  has 
out  engravings  in  as 
little  as  29  minutes  from  receipt 
of  photo. 

Hedlund’s  pride  Is  a  camera 
with  automatic  shutter  control 
and  printing  frame.  ‘The  equip¬ 
ment  includes  also  an  automatic 
burn-in  stove  and  cooler,  a 
whirler,  a  refrigerator  to  main¬ 
tain  temperature  of  chemicals, 
and  humidity  controls. 

Extra-quality  production  is 
obtained  by  direct  printing  of 
society  page  pictures  and  for 
news  photos  lacking  quality  for 
65-line  production.  The  direct 
printing  Is  on  85  screen.  En¬ 


gravings  are  prepared  on  a  roller 
and  held  to  the  stereotype  with 
double-faced  adhesive  scotch 
tape  under  the  system  devised 
at  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital 
Journal. 

Recent  example  of  the  picture- 
news  technique  came  when  a 
U.S.  Senate  committee  conduct¬ 
ed  hearings  here  on  a  proposal 
to  change  the  status  of  the  near¬ 
by  Klamath  Indian  Reservation. 
A  panel  at  the  foot  of  page  one 
showed  Indian  children  at  play 
on  the  council  house  steps  and 
views  of  the  sessions. 

“Or  take  a  holiday  parade,’’ 
Jenkins  suggested.  “We  used 
to  use  several  reporters  and 
have  a  long  story  which  few 
people  would  wade  through. 
Today  we  use  a  picture  panel 
and  a  brief  story,  and  everyone 
in  the  community  Is  enthusias¬ 
tic  over  our  coverage.” 

Opening  of  school  season  was 
hailed  almost  exclusively  in  pic¬ 
tures.  Photos  showing  a  small 
boy  preparing  for  his  entry  in¬ 
to  the  public  school  system  told 
the  full  story,  but  there  were 
supplemental  views  of  the  area’s 
schools,  children  at  work  and 
at  play,  school  leaders  and  plan¬ 
ners  in  session. 

It  was  in  this  issue  that  a 
page  advertisement  showing 
popular  students  modeling  cam¬ 
pus  attire  won  such  attention 
that  the  merchant  was  sold  on 
the  idea  of  regular  use  of  such 
pictorial  advertising. 

The  low  expense  estimates  of 
picture  costs  at  the  Herald  and 
News  is  obtained  by  charging 
all  costs  to  news  and  deducting 
only  sums  obtained  where  mer¬ 
chants  purchase  pictures  and 
cuts  for  advertisements. 

“From  this,  we  find  pictures 
cost  no  more,  even  a  trifle  less, 
than  type;  and  they  add  a  lot  to 
the  entire  paper,”  Jenkins  said. 


Goes  to  8  Columns 

Kingston,  N.  Y. — After  ap¬ 
pearing  in  seven-column  dress 
for  many  years,  the  Evening 
Leader  last  week  changed  to 
eight-column  format. 
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REACHING 

THE  TOP  MANAGEMENT 
OF  MARKETING 


3$6  Foartk  Atcbm,  Ntw  York  16,  N.  T. 
Chicato,  III.  •  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


Colorful  Opening 

Dallas.  Tex. — Both  the  Morn¬ 
ing  News  and  Times  Herald 
had  special  two-color  adver¬ 
tising  sections  run  by  Sears, 
Roebuck  on  occosion  of  open¬ 
ing  of  a  new  $4,000,000  Sears 
retail  store  in  Dallas.  The 
News  section  had  8  pages,  the 
Times  Herald  20  pages. 

Fashion  Sales  Outlook 
To  Be  Discussed 

How  well  women  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  new  fall  fashions  and 
the  1948  outlook  for  ready-to- 
wear  apparel  will  be  discussed 
Oct.  29  in  New  York  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  retailers,  called  by  the 
Ready-to-Wear  group  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion. 

On  the  theme  “Where  Do  We 
Go  From  Here?”  addresses  will 
be  made  by  experts  in  retailing, 
design,  manufacturing  and  ad¬ 
vertising. 

s 

Great  Lakes  Profit 

Montreal — A  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  operating  profit  is  re¬ 
ported  by  Great  Lakes  Paper 
Co.  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1947  at  $2,268,026,  compared 
with  $1,398,302  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  last  year.  Net 
profit  was  $888,951,  equal  to 
$1.76  a  share  on  common,  as 
compared  with  $468,628  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1946. 


Krebs  Honored 
By  3  Groups 
For  Civic  Help 

Johnstown,  Pa.  —  Publisher 
Walter  W.  Krebs  of  the  Tribune. 
Democrat  was  signally  honored 
recently  when 
the  third  organ¬ 
ization  group  in 
that  city  select¬ 
ed  him  as  “the 
outstanding  cit¬ 
izen  of  the  com¬ 
munity  for  the 
year.” 

It  is  a  policy 
for  the  groups 
.  .  ,  the  Dapper 
Dan  Club,  the 
Good  Cheer 
Club,  and  Voi- 
ture  No.  23,  40 
and  8 — to  annually  peruse  the 
records  of  achievement  of  ci: 
izens  of  Greater  Johnstown  and 
to  make  a  suitable  award  ti 
the  individual  who  has  in  theL- 
opinion  performed  the  greates 
public  service. 

Some  months  ago,  Mr.  Kreb 
initiated  a  movement  for  a  Wa- 
Memorial  in  honor  of  Cambrh 
County  veterans  and  largel; 
through  his  efforts,  plans  were 
drawn  and  a  financial  campaigr. 
planned  for  an  indoor  sporte 
arena  and  convention  hall.  The 
campaign  brought  in  a  total  of 
$750,000. 

Several  years  ago,  Mr.  Krebs 
also  played  a  leading  role  in 
securing  flood  control. 


Kreba 


Circulation  gain  of  Tho  Nowt-Sonlinol  during  Iho  past  ton  yoart  hat 
boon  moro  than  5  timot  at  largo  at  Iho  circulation  gain  of 
Fort  Wayno't  morning  popor. 

CITY  ZONE  ONLY 

Nowt-Sontinof;  46.7%  more  home  covorago  than  morning  paper 

RETAIL  TRAr^NG  ZONE  ONLY 

Newt-Sentinel:  22.1  %  more  ome  coverage  than  morning  paper 

CITY  A  RETAIL  TRADING  ZONES  COMBINED 

News-Sentinel:  34.5%  more  home  coverage  than  morning  paper 

★ 

The  Newt-Sentinel  it  delivered  to  97.8%  of 
all  hornet  in  Fort  Wayne  every  weekday. 
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America's 
most  influential 
columnist 

opens  a  great  debate 
of  our  time 


Walter 

Lippmann 


Kreb 
a  Wa- 
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largel; 
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Walter  Lippmann’s  series,  "The  Cold  War,” 
currently  appearing  in  152  U.  S.  newspapers, 
touches  off  the  most  important  foreign 
policy  debate  since  the  war.  Its  outcome  will 
determine  how  we  shall  deal  with  Russia 
and  thus  will  affect  the  destiny  of  every 
American. 


Lippmann  examines  such  questions  as 
these: 

From  a  hard-headed  business  point  of 
view — can  Europe  ever  provide  for 
its  own  necessities  of  life  while  cut  in 
two  by  the  Iron  Curtain! 

Under  the  Truman  Doctrine  can  we 
prevent  Germany  from  becoming  a 
satellite  of  Russia? 

When,  if  ever,  and  under  what  conditions 
can  the  Russian  army  be  prevailed  upon 
to  evacuate  Europe? 

Can  the  United  Nations  be  other  than 
a  failure  if  we  persist  in  the  Truman 
Doctrine? 

Has  Marshall  in  effect  already  begun 
to  abandon  the  Truman  Doctrine? 


With  this  series,  Lippmann  becomes  the  first  ranking 
national  figure  to  split  publicly  with  our  war-bom 
bi-partisan  approach  to  foreign  affairs.  A  public 
statement  by  George  Kennan,  director  of  the 
Policy  Plaiming  Committee  of  the  Department  of 
State,  is  the  target  of  Lippmann’s  attack.  Lippmann 
examines  the  State  Department’s  blueprint  of 
strategy  as  propounded  by  Kennan  and  finds  it 
dangerously  in  error.  Lippmann  offers  a 
concrete  alternative. 


The  stir  these  articles  have  already  caused  among 
specialists  is  evidence  enough  of  their  importance. 
But  still  more  vital  to  readers  is  the  fact  that 
Lippmann— and  perhaps  Lippmann  alone — is  able 
to  handle  such  a  subject  in  a  down-to-earth, 
readable  fashion. 


Walter  Lippmann's  column  is  released  three  times  weekly  through 


Ctnadi:  Miller  Service,  Ltd. 

306  McKinnon  Building,  Toronto  1,  Ontario 
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Ad  Council 
Starts  Drive  on 
School  Crisis 

The  Advertising  Council  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  a  national 
advertising  campaign  to  inform 
the  American  public  of  the  de¬ 
terioration  of  the  n  a  t  i  o  n  '  s 
schools. 

Similar  to  those  sponsored 
during  the  war,  the  campaign 
will  urge  the  average  citizen 
to  take  specific  actions  to  help 
the  schools  in  his  community. 
It  was  launched  officially  Sept. 
18  at  a  luncheon  of  250  top  in¬ 
dustrialists  and  national  adver¬ 
tising  directors  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

Principal  speakers  at  the  lun 
cheon  were  Frank  W.  Abrams, 
chairman  of  the  board.  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.  and  Raymond 
Rubicam,  chairman  of  the  Re¬ 
search  and  Policy  Division  of 
the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development.  E.  B.  Norton,  dep¬ 
uty  commissioner,  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  and  Thomas  Bou- 
chall,  chairman,  U.  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  committee  on  ed¬ 
ucation,  also  spoke.  Charles  G. 
Mortimer  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Advertising  Council,  presided. 

A  message  from  President 
Truman,  urging  businessmen  to 
support  the  campaign,  was  read 
at  the  meeting. 

“We  are  taking  the  initiative 
in  the  education  crisis.”  said 
Mr.  Mortimer  in  announcing  the 
drive,  “because  business  has  a 
stake  in  the  community  and  rec¬ 
ognizes  its  responsibilities  go 
beyond  production  and  sales; 
business  knows  that  in  the  long- 
range  view  its  welfare  depends 
upon  the  general  welfare  of  its 
customers  and  the  nation.” 

The  campaign  guide  for  this 
project  was  prepared  by  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bowles  agency,  which  do¬ 
nated  its  creative  time  and  tal¬ 
ent.  Newspaper  materials  in  the 
guide  include  nine  large-space 
ads  and  a  series  of  copy  blocks 
for  use  as  “drop-ins”  in  product 
ads. 

The  “Crisis  in.  Education” 
campaign  is  being  conducted  by 
the  Council  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
the  Office  of  Government  Re¬ 
ports  and  the  Citizens  Federal 
Committee  on  Education.  Mrs. 
Mabel  Matthews,  educational 
director  of  Tampax,  Inc.,  is  vol¬ 
unteer  coordinator,  Jean  Flin- 
ner  the  Council's  staff  execu¬ 
tive. 

m 

$82.50  in  Son  Diego 

San  Diego,  Calif.  —  Establish¬ 
ment  of  a  uniform  $82.50  top 
reporter  minimum  here  has 
been  effected  by  negotiation  of 
a  new  contract  between  the 
Newspaper  Guild  and  the  Daily 
Journal.  The  guild  previously 
had  signed  a  similar  agreement 
with  the  Union  and  Tribune- 
Sun.  Management  estimates  the 
increases  from  previous  mini- 
mums  of  $73.50  will  total  $68,- 
000  annually  for  194  employes 
of  the  Union  and  Tribune-Sun 
and  $30  000  for  80  employes  of 
the  JournaL 


T 


A  BULLETIN  correction  fol¬ 
lowed  this  item  in  “Texas  To¬ 
day”  on  the  AP  wire,  speaking 
of  modern  mothers  who  don’t  let 
offspring  interfere  with  their 
pleasures: 

“She  wanted  a  cigaret,  so  she 
pulled  out  a  sack  of  tobacco 
and  began  rolling  one.  That's 
hard  enough  to  do  without  a 
baby  on  your  lap.  But  with 
Junior  kicking  around,  the 
mother  got  pretty  irrigated.” 

■ 

PORTLAND  (Ore.)  Journal 
style  book  decrees  a  single 
“e”  in  employe,  but  a  door  in 
the  pressroom  bears  a  sign. 
“Employees  Only.” 

■ 

IT  required  ingenuity  to  de 
cipher  the  ad  copy  submitted 
to  Feme  Ca.sebeer,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Somerset 
(Pa.)  American.  Some  exam¬ 
ples:  Bruer  for  bureau,  spinwell 
for  spinning-wheel,  cowbard  for 
cupboard,  culler  water  for  culti¬ 
vator. 

■ 

IN  a  story  dealing  with  the  sci¬ 
entists’  meeting  in  St.  Louis, 
the  U  P.  wrote  “.  .  .  of  the  Sloan 
Kettering  Sinstitute.” 

■ 

MISS  Annie  Lee  Singletary, 
obituary  writer  for  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C. )  Sentinel,  called 
a  funeral  director  and  asked  if 
he  had  anything  for  her  that 
day.  “Nothing  in  this  world,” 
was  his  reply. 


Papers  Publish 
Slap  at  Selves/ 
Score  Victory 

Uniontown,  Pa. — A  paid  ad¬ 
vertisement  charging  “the  edi¬ 
tors  of  these  papers  have  told 
deliberate  lies”  was  carried  by 
the  Uniontown  Evening  Stand¬ 
ard  and  Morning  Herald  re¬ 
cently  during  a  liquor  local  op¬ 
tion  campaign. 

The  newspapers  were  admit¬ 
tedly  in  favor  of  a  wet  vote  for 
the  city,  the  largest  local  op¬ 
tion  area  to  be  scheduled  for  a 
vote  in  the  Eastern  section  of 
the  country  for  some  time.  A 
total  of  64  liquor  and  beer  li¬ 
censes  would  have  been  abol¬ 
ished  by  a  dry  victory. 

In  a  display  ad  on  the  eve 
of  the  Sept.  9  election,  the 
“Local  Option  Committee” 
listed  groups  “trying  to  high 
pressure”  the  public  into  re¬ 
taining  licensed  places.  Among 
these  groups,  the  ad  declared, 
were,  “the  Morning  Herald  and 
the  Evening  Standard,  which  de¬ 
rive  profits  from  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising  .  .  .  The  editors  of 
these  papers  have  told  deliberate 
lies  about  us  and  about  our 
cause.  They  have  refused  us 
news,  tried  to  even  censor  our 
ads.” 

Both  papers,  which  sell  on 
combined  rates,  published  this 
statement  about  themselves  in 
general  and  their  editors  in 
particular.  The  city  voted  wet, 
2  to  1. 


...5 

didn’t  answer! 


CURRENTLY  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  is  identi¬ 
fying  by  business,  position 
and  function  more  than  26,- 
000  of  its  subscribers,  ot 
approximately  25%  of  its 
March  31st  total  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation. 

A  broad  and  comprehensive 
analysis  of  a  unique  business 
market  will  result. 

In  the  survey  procedure  of 
identifying  a  ratio  of  one  out 
of  every  four  subscribers  by 
each  state,  117  questionnaire 
letters  were  mailed  to  sub- 


■ 

HERB  BRIN,  reporter  for  Glen¬ 
dale  (Calif.)  News-Press,  was 
assigned  to  cover  an  inspection 
of  the  Los  Angeles  River  by  an 
official  party.  He  got  there  all 
right,  but  he  was  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  river. 

■ 

4  Dailies  Name  N&R 

Four  newspapers  in  one  New 
Hampshire  and  two  Vermont 
cities  have  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Nicoll  &  Ruthman 
as  their  advertising  representa¬ 
tive,  effective  Sept.  1.  The 
newspapers  are  Manchester 
(N.  H. )  Union  (morning)  and 
Manchester  (N.  H. )  Evening 
Leader,  Burlington  (Vt. )  Daily 
News  and  St.  Albans  (Vt.)  Daily 
Messenger. _ 


This  Pays  Off! 


In  'THE  GOLDEN  BELT 
OF  THE  SOUTH" 


R«»rMMt«4  ky  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


The  Only  MornlnK  and  Sunday  Dally  pub¬ 
lished  In  the  “Golden  Ilelt."  All-time  hich 
ABC  Circulation  now  over  98,S00. 


Out  of  North  Carolina’a  ll4(-47  record  tobacco 
crop,  “GoMon  Boh"  Farmors  rocoirod  344  MIL¬ 
LION  OOLLARSI  This  33  county  "CoMon  Bolt 
at  the  South"  is  the  heart  at  TOBACCOLANO. 
U.S.A  .  ,  .  produces  70^  of  North  Carolina'i 
Tobacco. 


scribers  in  the  Stale  of 
Utah.  To  date,  replies  from 
112  of  these  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  ! 

As  one  well  known  research 
man  enviously  observed, 
"that  must  be  downright  em¬ 
barrassing  to  you  —  what 
happened  to  the  other  five?” 

The  total  return,  as  in  previ¬ 
ous  questionnaire  mailings  to 
Wall  Street  Journal  sub¬ 
scribers,  will  average  be¬ 
tween  75%  and  80%. 

Do  you  know  of  any  other 
publication  whose  audience 
is  so  responsive? 

May  we  show  you  the  com¬ 
plete  analysis? 


THE 

WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL 

The  ONLY  Notionol  8u»inei>  Do.!* 

44  Broud  Ilr.,u»  •  New  TorL  4, 
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Be  sure  you  have  today*s 
facts  and  figures  on  Philadelphia 
America’s  3rd  market ! 


tensive 


Let  your  eyes  feast  on  the  latest  facts  and  figures  in 
Philadelphia  and  your  next  schedule  will  feature 
The  Inquirer.  For  The  Inquirer  paces  the 
field  in  America’s  3rd  market . . .  has  shown 
circulation  gains  far  ahead  of  ALL  OTHER 
PAPERS  . . .  today  is  out  front  in  national  and  total 
advertising  linage.  Reason?  PRODUCTIVITY! 


Lisiness 


TOTAL  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 


Philadelphia  Daily  Newspapers.  Six  days  only  (exclusive  of  Sunday) 


DAILY  6  DAYS 
SOURCE  MEDIA  gtCOROS 
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IN  ITS  14TH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR 
&  PUBLISHER  for  September  20,  1947 


NAT  HOWARD  TELLS  SNPA  .  .  . 


Reply  to  Critics  Rests 
In  Search  for  Truth 


HOT  SPRINGS,  Ark.  — “What 

ought  we  to  do  about  the 
criticism  of  newspapers?” 

Nat  R.  Howard,  editor  of 
Cleveland  (O.)  News  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  asked  the 
question  at  the  45th  anniversary 
convention  of  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
here  Sept.  15. 

The  answer,  he  said,  is  the 
relentless  pursuit  of  truth  and 
publication  of  truth,  whatever 
the  truth  is  found  to  be. 

“Not  even  the  most  wishful  of 
antagonists  can  hurt  us  so  long 
as  that  is  our  consistent  activ¬ 
ity,”  Howard  declared. 

“It  is  we  who  have  to  do  and 
order  the  search  of  truth  and 
fact  today  and  always.  That  is 
not  only  our  ordained  profes¬ 
sional  right,  but  a  duty  which 
we  can  hire  no  one  to  do  for 
us.  As  long  as  in  our  own  hearts 
we  want  the  facts  to  spread 
forth  for  the  people  to  know,  we 
will  organize  and  inspire  the 
kind  of  search  which  no  agent 
could  achieve. 

Only  Newspapers  Can  Do  It 

“For  that  matter,  who  is  there 
to  find  the  truth  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  except 
the  newspapers?  Public  officials 
and  politicians  cannot  do  it; 
whoever  they  may  be,  they  will 
be  too  undependable  from  slant 
and  self-interest.  Schools  and 
colleges  cannot  do  it  as  it  must 
be  done;  they  can  never  be  as 
close  as  we  to  popular  interest 
by  short  interval. 

“The  churches  cannot  do  it 
for  us,  because  of  their  lack  of 
the  weapons  with  which  truth 
must  be  literally  fought  out. 
The  writers  of  books  cannot  do 
it.  for  it  takes  them  too  long. 
The  radio  cannot  do  it,  for  it 
leaves  no  record  for  the  eye  to 
examine. 

“Facts  of  a  desperate  world, 
and  facts  of  American  life  in 
our  ever-complicated  communi¬ 
ties  wait  for  us  to  find  and  make 
public.  And  man’s  fortunes 
never  more  depended  on  the 
rapid  disclosure  of  the  facts, 
and  the  pointing  of  the  truths 
which  they  form. 

“This  is  no  lackadaisical, 
meandering  world  any  longer. 


Thu  Superintendent  Can 

•  Cat  Composing  Room  Costs 

•  Build  a  Smooth-Running 

Happy  Shop 

All-round  practical  printer,  37, 
learned  comp,  room  admin¬ 
istration  In  3  of  big  newspa¬ 
per  chains.  Can  Introduce 
proven  systems  to  up  produc¬ 
tion  without  added  costs. 
Handles  men  the  right  way. 
Fully  acquainted  Union  laws. 
No  objection  to  night  work. 
Union  or  open  shop. 

Available  at  once. 


Box  8163,  Editor  &  Publisher 


if  indeed  it  ever  was.  This  is  a 
dangerous  world,  in  which  time, 
good  will,  and  courage  are  of 
the  essence.  If  our  calling  was 
ever  thought  of  as  merely 
pleasant,  profitable,  and  cul¬ 
tural,  it  can  be  no  more.  The 
newspaper  has  become  a  wea¬ 
pon,  an  agency  of  statecraft,  a 
highly  important  bulwark 
against  the  new  barbarians  and 
the  older  peril  of  human  hope¬ 
lessness. 

Understanding  Within  Craft 

"What  the  belaborers  of  the 
newspaper  do  not  appreciate  is 
the  understanding  which  is 
within  our  craft,  that  newspa¬ 
pers  which  do  not  search  re¬ 
lentlessly  for  the  truth  to  pub¬ 
lish  will  eventually  go  out  of 
business.  They  seem  to  believe 
that  newspaper  enterprise  can 
manage  a  patchwork  of  syndi¬ 
cated  features,  opinionated  edi¬ 
torials.  and  a  listless  gathering 
of  handouts,  and  thrust  this 
dull  combination  down  the 
throats  of  a  defenseless  popu¬ 
lace.  Nothing  is  further  from 
the  facts.  For  the  free  American 
people  will  have  news  and  go 
to  great  lengths  to  get  it. 

“We  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  long  since  learned  what  it 
means  to  search  for  the  truth. 
It  means  to  be  eternally  dissat¬ 
isfied  with  what  we  find  of  it, 
and  to  feel  that  every  journal¬ 
istic  discovery  of  fact  is  only 
an  additional  challenge  to  dig 
for  the  facts  beneath  that.  It 
means  not  being  satisfied  with 
a  handout  statement  full  of 
wind  and  nothingness,  whether 
the  handout  is  from  the  biggest 
corporation  in  the  world,  or 
from  the  foott)all  coach,  or  from 
Molotov  in  Moscow. 

“It  means  training  reporters 
in  courage  to  demand  specific 
answers  instead  of  generalities, 
and  editorial  writers  in  the 
hard  mental  effort  of  stripping 
the  verbiage  from  the  meaning. 
It  means  irritation  with  a  news 
service  when  it  is  slow  or  over¬ 
cautious  or  less  than  responsive 
to  a  news  issue.  It  means  in- 


Exe«ss  Insurance 
Covering 

LIBEL 

We  pioneered  this  field 
and  now  serve  News¬ 
papers  and  Broadcasters 
nationwide.  Write  us  for 
full  details  and  quotations 
—or  have  your  Broker  do 
so. 

Employers  Reinsurance 
Corporation 

Inturaaca  Exchaaga  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Missonri 


vestment  of  dollars  and  man¬ 
power  in  apparently  hopeless  or 
trivial  exploration  of  obscure 
suspicion. 

“It  means  getting  all  sides  of 
the  story,  and  it  can  mean  the 
defense  of  courts  and  other  for¬ 
mal  institutions  against  the 
whims  of  the  mob.  Not  the  least 
it  can  mean  is  to  get  to  press 
on  time  to  reach  the  ultimate 
consumers  with  the  facts. 

“No  careless  or  complacent 
newspaper  man  can  search  for 
the  truth,  whether  he  be  the 
publisher  or  the  cub  reporter. 

Papers  to  Be  Admired 

“I  admire  most  those  news¬ 
papers  in  whose  operations  you 
detect  an  electric  current  of 
constant  news  pursuit.  Those 
papers  whose  editors  have  not 
forgotten  how  to  be  reporters  in 
an  emergency;  whose  business 
managers  regularly  contribute 
tips  on  news  so  the  paper  can 
be  first  with  the  story;  whose 
advertising  staffs  are  conscious 
of  the  news  breaks  and  ready 
to  brag  when  their  paper  is  out 
first  with  a  smashing  exclusive 
piece  of  news;  whose  reporters 
constantly  are  embroiled  in 
fights  over  the  fact;  whose  com¬ 
posing  room  foremen  are  caught 
up  with  excitement  over  their 
part  of  the  job  by  beating  the 
competition;  whose  publisher 
raises  hell  when  the  paper  is 
scooped  and  with  justice  because 
he  has  worked  hard  to  build  a 
paper  that  should  not  be 
scooped. 

“I  marvel  that  the  critical 
surveyors  of  our  operations 
never  discern  how  little  time  is 
wasted  and  how  few  tears  are 


shed  over  whether  the 
‘favorable’  or  ‘unfavorable’;  ^ 
they  could,  if  they  would,  dt. 
tect  the  amazing  fact  thit 
neither  the  reporter  nor  tin 
publisher,  in  our  fast-movui 
operation,  has  time  to  sift  ^ 
suppress  any  facts  he  may  dii. 
like  to  comfort.  Whichever  H 
seems  to  him,  he  knows  ooh 
one  paramount  obligation,  tt 
slap  the  facts  into  print  fast  lot 
the  people  to  know. 

“Let  them  like  it  or  dislike  it 
— the  people  will  settle  the  ult 
mate  issues  anyway.  We  com¬ 
mitted  our  nation  and  our  de 
scendants  to  the  theory  that  the 
people  of  a  free  society  win 
know  how  to  defend  and  to 
prosper  themselves.  And  so  the 
people  have  been  settling  the  is¬ 
sues  for  150  years,  and  on  what 
basis?  On  the  basis  of  the  trab 
exposed  in  print,  largely  by  the 
newspapers.  They  are  still  do- 
ing  so. 

“That  is  where  the  critics  aad 
the  demagog  bave  missed  the 
boat.  If  their  fears  were  well 
founded,  the  people  would  hare 
gone  wrong  long  since,  and  oir 
free  republic  corrupted  by  e- 
ror,  would  be  no  more. 

“As  long  as  our  loins  an 
filled  with  that  occupatioml 
disease  of  ours,  that  ache  ti 
search  and  discover  and  put 
lish,  neither  the  republic,  no 
the  people,  nor  the  newspaper, 
have  anything  to  worry  about’ 
a 

Carnival  Edition 

Spencer,  la. — An  86-page  sec¬ 
tion  of  Spencer  Daily  Reportr 
on  Sept.  4  preceded  the  open 
ing  of  the  Clay  County  Fair. 
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GOSS  PRESSES 

FOR  SALE 

Twelve  units,  3  pairs  folders, 

Cline  reels  with  floating  roller, 
4-strap  tension  controL  cutoff 
23  9/16.  Can  be  seen  in  daily 
operation. 

Superimposed  double  sextuple, 

2  pairs  folders,  23  9/16  cutoff, 
paper  roll  stands.  Press  erected 
but  not  in  daily  use. 

For  information  and  approxi¬ 
mate  release  dates  please  write 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 
BufialoS.N.Y. 

-I  AiT  nor-  AAAf 
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Home  is  one  way  of  saying  customers.  And  today 
Los  Angeles  County  leads  the  nation  in  home  building. 
Already  the  assessed  valuation  in  the  county  has 
jumped  a  golden  $1,032,824,740  from  1940  to  ’47. 

Your  key  to  the  thousands  of  new  homes  (and  new 
customers)  in  America’s  Third  Largest  Market  is 
the  Times.  It  is  delivered  to  more  homes  than 
any  other  newspaper  in  the  west. 


NOTE :  Due  to  the  newsprint  shortage  and  our  primary 
obligation  to  supply  a  complete  summary  of  news  to 
our  readers  —  we  continue  to  ration  advertising  space. 


CIRCULATION  —  Publisher**  Statement 
for  the  three  month*  ending  March  31, 
19471  Daily,  412,606;  Sunday,  759,045. 


Kepreaented  by  William*,  Lawrence  A  Creamer 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit  and  San  Franci*co 
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Phila.  Inquirer  Goes 
All  Out  in  Radio  Fare 


PHILADELPHIA— In  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  distinguished  guests, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  new  tel¬ 
evision  station,  WFIL-TV,  this 
week  inaugurated  regular 
broadcasts,  to  continue  on  a  7- 
day  basis. 

Mayor  Bernard  Samuel  con¬ 
gratulated  Walter  H.  Annen- 
berg  for  making  possible  an¬ 
other  outlet  for  some  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  best  artistic  and  cultural 
resources. 

Philco  Corporation,  pioneers 
in  Philadelphia  television,  took 
full  page  ads  in  all  local  news¬ 
papers  to  welcome  the  advent 
of  the  new  station.  RCA-Victor 
also  ran  full  page  layouts  sa¬ 
luting  WFIL-TV.  Dealers  in 
turn  were  responsible  for  a 
small  flood  of  ad  copy  offering 
receivers. 

70.000  at  Charities  Gome 

Ceremonies  sponsoring  the  In¬ 
quirer’s  opening  followed  tele¬ 
cast  of  the  football  game  be¬ 
tween  the  Chicago  Bears  and 
Philadelphia  Eagles,  also  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Inquirer.  Then  the 
flrst  edition  of  the  Inquirer  Tel¬ 
evision  News  was  shown,  with 
an  announcement  that  daily 
news  broadcasts  from  the  In¬ 
quirer’s  newsrooms  would  be 
a  permanent  feature. 

The  football  classic  brought 
out  a  record  crowd  of  70,000. 
Played  under  auspices  of  In¬ 
quirer  Charities,  Inc.,  the  entire 
net  proceeds  went  to  Bryn  Mawr 
Hospital. 

Philadelphia  fa  milies 
equipped  with  tele  sets  had 
their  flrst  experience  Sunday  in 
having  the  weekly  fare  of  com¬ 
ics  introduced  by  the  new  me¬ 
dium  of  communication. 

That  the  advertising  world  is 
ready  for  television  was  dem¬ 
onstrated  with  an  announce¬ 
ment  from  WFIL-TV’s  sales  di¬ 
rector,  John  E.  Surrick,  that 
eight  firms  already  had  signed 
contracts  for  time. 

Also  this  week,  the  Inquirer  s 
FM  station  began  broadcasting 
over  its  new  frequency. 

To  round  out  a  week,  the  In¬ 
quirer  demonstrated  facsimile 
during  the  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broadcast¬ 
ers  in  Atlantic  City.  Editions  of 
the  Inquirer  were  shown  daily 
to  convention  delegates.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  demonstrations 
were  television  and  frequency 
modulation. 

Appointments  Made 

Harry  L.  Atkinson,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Ursinus  College  who 
served  as  publicity  director  at 
that  institution  and  later  joined 
the  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  in  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  J.  as  assistant  comptrol¬ 
ler,  has  been  named  business 
manager  of  WFIL.  During  the 
war,  while  serving  with  U.S. 
Army,  he  rose  from  the  rank 
of  private  to  major,  and  after 
hostilities  served  as  chief  of  the 
Postwar  Planning  Section  of  the 
Office  of  Fiscal  Director  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Ted  ^tabrook,  formerly  head¬ 
ing  the  television  department  of 


Geyer-Newell-Ganger  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  and  later  with  the 
motion  pictures-television  staff 
of  Young  &  Rubicam,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  WFIL-TV  as  a  pro¬ 
gram  producer. 

Chris  Wood,  Jr.,  one  of  the 
country’s  leading  turf  author¬ 
ities  and  racing  handicappers, 
has  joined  WFIL-TV  as  com¬ 
mentator  for  racing. 

Walter  J.  Sheldon,  a  veteran 
of  10  years’  radio  reporting,  is 
the  editor  of  the  news  program. 
■ 

Real  Estate  Section 
Turns  to  Home  Planning 

To  aid  Americans  solve  hous¬ 
ing  problems  through  individual 
and  community  planning.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  has 
changed  its  Sunday  Real  Estate 
Section  into  a  Home  Section 
for  both  general  and  profes¬ 
sional  readers.  Articles  on  archi¬ 
tecture,  gardening,  decorating, 
real  estate,  etc.,  plus  the  Herald 
Tribune  Sunday  Art  page  were 
published  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  new  section  Sept.  14. 

Editor  of  the  new  section  is 
Stephen  G.  Thompson,  assistant 
Sunday  editor  and  a  Herald 
Tribune  writer  of  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Retiring  as  real  es¬ 
tate  editor  is  Michael  V.  Casey, 
one  of  the  best  known  real  es¬ 
tate  editors  in  the  country. 

News  writers  featured  on  the 
page  are  Dorothy  Draper,  in¬ 
terior  decorating,  and  Frederick 
Gutheim,  on  housing. 

Casey  received  his  early  train 
ing  on  the  old  New  York  Sun. 
In  1919  he  shifted  to  the  New 
York  Herald  and  joined  the 
Herald  Tribune  when  the  Trib 
une  bought  out  the  Herald  in 
1924.  Casey  scooped  rivals  with 
his  biggest  story  when  John  D. 
Rockefeller  decided  to  build 
Radio  City. 

■ 

Koran  for  Book  Fair 

Philadelphia — A  copy  of  the 
Koran  several  centuries  old  and 
other  rare  .\siatic  literary  treas 
ures  have  been  obtained  for  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin’s  annual 
Book  Fair,  Oct.  23-25. 


Another  Record, 
Another  Dollar 

Newsprint  production  in 
North  American  mills  set  an 
August  record,  with  a  total  of 
480,321  tons,  according  to  News¬ 
print  Service  Bureau  statistics. 
Canada’s  share  was  377,941  tons. 

In  the  eight  months  of  1947, 
Canadian  production  is  up  8% 
over  that  of  the  same  period  in 
1946  U.  S.  production  is  up 
6%. 

In  first  six  months  of  1947, 
dollar  value  of  Canadian  news¬ 
print  exports  was  $162,351,000, 
as  compared  with  $119,856,000 
for  the  same  period  of  1946. 
U.  S.  customers  paid  $130,000,- 
000  in  1947,  compared  with  $95,- 
884,000  in  1946. 


E.  C.  Hamilton 
Leaves  Canton 
For  Monroe  Post 

Canton,  O. — Edmund  C.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  managing  editor  of  the 
Repository  since  October,  1946, 
announced  his 
resignation  this 
week  prepara¬ 
tory  to  joining 
Monroe  ( Wis. ) 

Evening  Times 
as  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  news 
department. 

He  will  be  as¬ 
sociated  at  Mon¬ 
roe  with  Emery 
A.  Odell,  found¬ 
er  and  president 
of  the  Times, 
who  begins  his  50th  year  as  the 
newspaper’s  publisher  Oct.  13. 

The  Times  is  the  only  daily 
published  in  southwestern  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Hamilton,  a  native  of  Chicago, 
started  his  newspaper  work  on 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind. )  Journal-Ga¬ 
zette  and  in  1929  joined  the  staff 
of  Springfield  (O. )  News  and 
Sun.  He  came  to  the  Resposi- 
tory,  a  Brush-Moore  newspaper, 
in  May,  1930,  serving  succes¬ 
sively  as  state  editor,  assistant 
city  editor  and  telegraph  editor 
before  being  named  city  editor 
in  August,  1936. 

Breakfast  Briefs 

It  Is  encouraging  to  have  Mrs. 
Gromyko  suggest  that  the  Russian 
and  American  people  should  study 
each  other’s  way  of  life.  We’ve 
been  waiting  for  a  lady  to  come 
along  and  suggest  taking  down 
that  ugly  curtain. 


It’s  a  wonder  the  west  ever  became 
populated.  Imagine  the  hardiness 
of  the  pioneers  plodding  toward  a 
setting  sun  without  benefit  of  dark 
glasses. 

«  *  • 

Russia  has  taken  steps  to 
strengthen  the  protection  of  pri¬ 
vate  property.  From  now  on  It  will 
be  illegal  for  a  Russian  to  steal 
anything  less  than  somebody  else’s 
country. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
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Akron,  one  of  the  country’s 
most  important  industrial 
centers,  is  growing  more 
important  every  day.  Nu¬ 
merous  small  plants  are 
springing  up  throughout  the 
city,  but  the  largest  single 
addition  to  Akron’s  indus¬ 
trial  picture  since  the  war 
has  just  been  announced. 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  has  purchased  from  the 
government  one  of  the  re¬ 
maining  aircraft  plants 
located  near  Akron  Airport 

Known  as  Plant  C  and 
consisting  of  13  modem 
manufacturing  and  service 
buildings,  it  covers  about 
36  acres  of  land. 

The  new  factory  will  be 
used  by  Goodyear  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  production  of  Air 
Foam,  its  foamed  latex 
rubber  product,  and  Plio¬ 
film,  a  transparent  packag¬ 
ing  material. 

The  new  operation  will  em¬ 
ploy  1,230  at  the  start  with 
an  annual  pay  roll  of 
$3,400,000.00. 

Keep  an  eye  on  this  rich, 
expanding,  industrial  Mar¬ 
ket  and  remember,  Akron’s 
only  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  covers  it  com¬ 
pletely  and  economically. 


AKRON 

BEACON 

JOURNAL 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT 
Publisher 

Rtprettnted  by: 
Story.  Brooks  &  Finley 
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Yes,  run-of-paper  colors . . .  red  or  any  other  effective  colors 
. . .  make  profits  for  newspapers  and  advertisers  alike.  Color  gets  results 
in  newspaper  advertising. . .  and  advertisers  buy  results,  not  just  space. 
R.O.  P.  color  campaigns  are  increasing  every  day;  they  appeal  to  both 
local  and  national  accounts.  It’s  time  to  get  on  the  color  bandwagon,  but 
if  you  can’t  see  the  profits  for  the  problems,  you  will  find  a  talk  with 

IPI  helpful.  We  have  worked  for  years  with  many  newspapers  successfully 
printing  color.  This  experience  has  given  us  an  understanding  of 
color  unsurpassed  in  the  newspaper  field.  We  participated  in 
the  research  and  development  of  the  standard  process  colors 
adopted  by  the  A.N.P.A.,  the  A.  A.  A.  A.  and  the  A.N.A. 

We  have  unexcelled  laboratory  facilities  for  the  formulation 

and  testing  of  inks  specially  made  to  your  requirements. 

We  really  can  help  you  with  your  color 
printing  problems.  Write  International  Printing  Ink, 

Division  of  Interchemical  Corporation,  Empire 
State  Building,  New  York  i,  N.  Y.  Branches  and 
service  stations  in  29  principal  cities. 
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Rising  Costs  Overtook 
Seattle  Star’s  Profit 


By  Campbell  Watson 

SEATTLE,  Wash. — High  cost 
plateaus  on  which  today’s 
newspapers  operate  serve  to 
hasten  the  swerve  into  oblivion 
when  trouble  comes,  the  case 
of  the  Seattle  Star  shows. 

The  Star’s  skid  into  suspen¬ 
sion  was  swift  and  ominous. 

Two  years  ago  the  Star  netted 
$145,000.  The  pro6t  for  1946 
was  $45,000.  Entry  into  the  loss 
side  of  the  ledger  was  at  jet- 
propelled  speed,  and  in  the 
months  before  the  Star’s  death 
it  was  losing  around  $4,000 
weekly,  E&P  was  told.  Amounts 
estimated  as  high  as  $50,000  were 
provided  during  the  final  months 
in  an  effort  to  keep  the  paper 
alive. 

Redesigned  Recently 
Had  the  efforts  to  sell  the 
Star  succeeded,  observers  agree 
the  purchase  price  would  have 
proven  small  in  comparison  with 
the  amount  necessary  to  place 
the  paper  on  its  feet  again. 

It  is  just  18  months  ago  that 
the  Star  proudly  donned  a  new 
type  dress,  announced  a  new 
series  of  features  and  plans  “for 
continuing  and  growing  cover¬ 
age  of  local  and  world  news.” 

Seattle’s  long  printers’  strike 
was  ended,  and  Howard  W. 
Parish,  veteran  publisher,  told 
EiP  a  10%  advertising  rate 
boost  then  in  course  of  installa¬ 
tion  should  meet  the  advanced 
cost  of  composition.  Parish  was 
happy  in  the  voluntary  offer  of 
an  advertiser  to  pay  his  adver¬ 
tising  a  year  in  advance  to  help 
the  Star  make  up  for  strike 
losses.  The  advertiser  also  had 
offered  to  tear  up  his  contract 


and  pay  any  advanced  rates  set 
up. 

That  was  back  in  February, 
1946.  It  was  before  the  lush  of 
wartime  spending  had  eased;  be¬ 
fore  prices  of  newspaper  sup¬ 
plies  rushed  forward  to  new 
highs  and  before  subscribers 
and  street  purchasers  of  news¬ 
papers  decided  to  restrict  their 
buying  to  one  newspaper  daily, 
or  perhaps  two,  to  meet  their 
own  rising  expenses. 

'Strapped'  by  Labor 

’There  are  heaps  of  reasons 
why  the  Star  was  Seattle’s  third 
paper.  Why  it  went  from  the 
black  into  suspension  in  a  few 
months  is  found  on  the  cost 
sheets.  All  products  going  into 
the  newspaper  soar^,  includ¬ 
ing  labor.  One  publisher  went 
so  far  as  to  declare  that  the 
Star  was  “strapped”  by  labor 
provisions. 

Evidence  of  the  "strapping”  is 
found  in  expenditures  by  Smith 
Davis,  newspaper  broker.  These 
centered  on  severance  payments 
to  reduce  labor  costs.  Estimates 
on  the  sum  Davis  spent  ranged 
from  “quite  a  few  thousand  ’  to 
$50,000. 

Plight  of  a  third  paper  when 
circulation  drops  is  exemplified 
by  labor  costs  in  one  phase  of 
circulation  activity — home  de¬ 
livery.  A  composite  of  reports 
obtained  indicates  that  home  de¬ 
livery  net  fell  as  low  as  20,000 
to  25,000.  Yet  the  guild  contract 
necessitated  a  minimum  of  nine 
district  men,  E&P  was  told,  at 
$90  weekly. 

Failure  to  sell  the  Star  shows 
the  paper’s  plight.  For  it  was 


investigated  by  experts  acting 
on  behalf  of  some  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  ranking  newspaper  oper¬ 
ators.  One  chain  was  interested 
in  purchase  of  the  newsprint 
only. 

Senator  Hugh  Mitchell  has 
circularized  friends  asking  if 
they  wish  to  put  up  funds  for  a 
“liberal”  paper.  Mitchell  is  sug¬ 
gesting  each  put  up  “a  few 
thousand,”  and  newspaper  ob¬ 
servers  throughout  Washington 
agree  this  is  not  enough.  One 
observer  suggested  a  new  daily 
would  have  to  go  to  the  extreme 
of  advocating  state  socialism  to 
win  attention. 

As  to  the  Star’s  suspension, 
there  is  the  theory  that  the  Star 
erred  in  selling  advertising 
rather  than  putting  its  news¬ 
print  into  circulation  during 
wartime.  And  there  is  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  stress  on  a  lusty, 
strident  editorial  voice  of  the 
E.  W.  Scripps  era  might  have  at¬ 
tained  permanency. 

Circulation  Slide 

Again  one  is  on  the  costs 
track.  For  the  Star  lost  circu¬ 
lation  and  then  lost  advertising 
because  of  the  circulation  drop. 
It  used  blood  bank  and  radios 
for  veterans’  pleas,  sent  crews  to 
work  as  fruit  pickers  of  the 
distant  Yakima  Valley  and  ship¬ 
ped  copies  to  Alaska  in  moves  to 
restore  circulation. 

With  circulation  sliding,  that 
department  became  a  loser  in¬ 
stead  of  an  income  producer. 
The  advertising  department  had 
to  take  responsibility  for  produc¬ 
ing  the  payroll. 

The  Star  passed  on  when  its 
circulation,  above  71,000  before 
war  and  above  66,000  last  year, 
slipped  into  the  area  where  costs 
— and  advertising  revenue — 
could  not  be  maintained  in  a 
profit  balance. 

Circulation  figures  show  the 
people  had  their  say  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  fate  of  the  Star. 


12,000  See 
Farm  Re-made 
In  Soil  Project 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  An  esti¬ 
mated  12,000  persons,  repre¬ 
senting  15  states,  fiocked  to 
Milwaukee 
Sentinel’s  “Re- 
Making  a  Farm 
Day”  Sept.  13, 
to  witness  the 
greatest  public 
demonstration 
of  soil  conser¬ 
vation  methods 
ever  conducted 
in  Wisconsin. 

Assembled  on 
a  160-acre  farm, 
they  watched  • 
men  and  ma-  Hertel 
chines  perform 
three  years’  farm  work  in  one 
day  and  learned  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  effort  that  must  be  put  be¬ 
hind  the  nation’s  soil  conser¬ 
vation  movement  if  farmers  are 
to  produce  sufficient  food  for 
future  generations. 

A  check  of  those  who  spent 
the  day  watching  the  many 
events  and  roaming  the 
acres,  revealed  there  was  a  high 
percentage  of  city  folks  present 
to  see  how  their  three  meals  a 
day  were  produced,  according 
to  Andrew  Hertel,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Sentinel. 

The  idea  for  a  practical  dem¬ 
onstration  of  this  type  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  service  was  conceived  by 
the  Sentinel’s  publisher,  Frank 
Taylor,  many  months  ago  and 
developed  by  Everett  Swingle, 
Sentinel  farm  editor. 

Through  the  cooperation  of 
soil  conservation  services,  a 
farm  that  had  been  heavily 
worked  for  generations  and  had 
already  lost  half  of  its  produc¬ 
tive  topsoil  was  chosen  for  the 
demonstration. 


DISTRIBUTION  TO  DREAM  ABOUT 


AW  ys, 


Ideal  distribution  exists  in  South  Bend,  Indiana — the 
market  for  tests  you  can  trust.  In  the  food  field,  five 
wholesalers  cover  the  entire  market.  In  the  drug  field, 
one  wholesaler  and  five  chains  handle  distribution. 
'Test  Town,  U.  S.  A.”  gives  you  complete  and  con¬ 
trolled  distribution  for  accurate  tests.  Want  the  facts? 
Write  for  free  market  data  book,  'Test  Town,  U.  S.  A.” 


UTl)? 

#end 
(iTribune 


SOOTH  BEND, 
'  IND. 

STORY,  BROOKS  B  FINLEY,  INC.,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Dallas  to  Rio  and 

POINTS  SOUTH 


There  are  two  correspondents  in  Mexico  City  working  full  time  for  individual  U.  S.  newspapers.  One 
is  The  New  York  Times’  man,  the  other  Dallas  Morning  NewV  Barry  Bishop.  Bishop — young,  ex¬ 
perienced,  energetic,  Texan — makes  Mexico  home  base  for  a  large  area  of  operation.  In  the  last  few 
weeks  he’s  been  to  Rio  de  Janeiro — by  way  of  Miami  and  Havana — covering  the  all-important  Inter- 
American  Conference  for  Maintenance  of  Continental  Peace  and  Security.  Stopovers  on  the  way 
home  include  Buenos  Aires,  Santiago,  Lima,  Bogota  and  Central  American  cities.  Barry  Bishop  is 
eyes  and  ears  South  of  the  Border  for  readers  of  The  News. 


John  Roscnheld  is  back  at  his  Dallas  News  desk  after 
the  third  survey  trip  in  four  months.  From  Holly¬ 
wood,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  he  has  reported  events 
and  ideas  in  the  field  of  art,  music 
and  drama.  In  Chicago  the  attrac¬ 
tion  was  Dallas’  symphony  direc¬ 
tor,  Antal  Dorati,  conducting  the 
famous  Grant  Park  Concerts.  In 
St.  Louis  it  was  the  splendid  muni¬ 
cipal  summer  opera  which  Dallas 
is  in  a  fair  way  to  rival.  Editor 
Rosenfield  was  accurately  des¬ 
cribed  by  Newsweek — “The  auto¬ 
crat  of  the  Southwest’s  cultural 
breakfast  table.” 


Sports  Editor 


George  White  has  been  appointed  one 
of  fifteen  non-Ncw  York  members  on 
the  Heisman  Advisory  Committee  to 
select  the  outstanding  coUege  footbaU 
player  of  the  year.  Such  honors  come 
frequently  to  Mr.  White.  They  go  a 
long  way  to  confirm  the  Texas  feeling 
that  “there’s  not  a  better  sports  writer 
than  George  White  in  the  country — 
and  not  a  better  friend  to  Teaxs 
sports.”  Texas  sports  fans  depend  on 
his  accuracy  and  judgement. 


1 

^  picrrittd® 
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Panel  to  Bring 
Inlanders  Up 
To  Date  on  ITU 

Chicago — Current  newspaper 
publishing  problems  —  labor, 
newsprint,  radio,  advertising 
and  circulation — will  get  major 
attention  at  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association's  fall  meeting 
here,  Oct.  13-14,  at  the  Congress 
Hotel,  according  to  plans  an¬ 
nounced  by  President  Franklin 
Schurz,  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une. 

George  N.  Dale,  chairman  of 
the  AHPA  Special  Standing 
Committee,  will  head  a  panel 
of  labor  specialists,  who  will 
offer  suggestions  to  publishers 
in  helping  them  face  ihe  new 
conditions  presented  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the  ITU 
no-contract  policy. 

Harrimon  to  Speak 

Members  of  the  panel  will  in¬ 
clude  Frank  E.  Phillips,  man 
ager,  New  England  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association;  Robert  C. 
Bassett,  general  counsel  on  labor, 
Hearst  Newspapers:  Karl  H. 
Thiesing,  executive  secretary. 
New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation;  Norman  W.  Apple- 
garth,  executive  secretary,  De¬ 
troit  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  and  C.  E.  Clark,  ANPA 
Special  Standing  Committee  of¬ 
fice. 

W.  Averell  Harriman.  former 
U.S.  ambassador  to  Russia,  now 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
chairman  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aid,  will 
be  the  luncheon  speaker. 

James  E.  Montgomery,  New 
Albany  (Ind.)  Tribune,  who  is 
surveying  Alaskan  newsprint 
possibilities  with  Senator  Cape- 
hart’s  committee,  will  report. 

Circulation  Panel 

Cranston  Williams.  ANPA 
general  manager,  ai.d  the  In¬ 
land's  own  newsprint  commit¬ 
tee,  will  be  ready  to  answer 
other  newsprint  questions. 

An  “Information  Please’’  panel 
of  circulation  managers  will  be 
presented  by  Byron  Vedder, 
ChampaignUrbana  (Ill.)  Cour¬ 
ier,  chairman  of  the  Inland’s 
Circulation  Management  Com¬ 
mittee.  Those  taking  part  will 
include  Robert  W.  Taylor,  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal,  past  president 
of  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association;  Elmer 
Schroeder,  Milwaukee  ( Wis. ) 
Journal,  president  of  Central 
States  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation;  E.  R.  Hatton,  Detroit 
(Miich. )  Free  Press,  a  member 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tion  board  of  directors,  and 
Harold  Shugard,  general  man¬ 
ager,  St.  Paul  ( Minn. )  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press. 

Tom  Keene,  Elkhart  (Ind.) 
Truth,  chairman  of  the  Inland’s 
Public  Relations  and  Promotion 
Committee,  will  give  results  of 
a  survey  of  the  public’s  attitude 
toward  the  press. 

The  awards  report  for  the 
Inland's  first  annual  Local  News 
Contest,  sponsored  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  School  of 
Journalism,  will  be  made  by 
Prof.  Grant  M.  Hyde,  director 
of  the  school. 

Fred  G.  Rudge,  New  York 


advertising  man,  will  offer  prac-  , 
tical  suggestions  on  how  pub- 
Ushers  can  help  promote  more  i 
public  and  employe  relations 
advertising  in  their  newspapers. 

FM  opinion,  practices  and  poli¬ 
cies  of  radio  experienced  Inland 
publishers,  bas^  on  the  Radio 
Committee's  recent  survey,  will 
be  reported  by  Chairman  Don¬ 
ald  Breed,  Freeport  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal  Standard,  who  will  conduct 
the  Radio  Round-table. 

■  I 

Press  Builders 
Support  ANPA  | 

In  Rate  Fight 

Press  manufacturers  have 
joined  with  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  to 
protest  against  the  proposed  in¬ 
crease  in  freight  rates  of  up  to 
20%  on  rotary  printing  equip¬ 
ment. 

Hearings  by  the  Committee ; 
on  Uniform  Classification,  rep¬ 
resenting  all  American  rail- 1 
roads,  are  currently  being  held 
throughout  the  country. 

R.  A.  Cooke,  traffic  manager 
of  ANPA,  and  Peter  R.  Turn- 
bull,  general  traffic  manager  of 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  printing  press 
manufacturers,  presented  the 
major  testimony  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  rate  increase  during  a  re¬ 
cent  hearing  in  New  York  City. 

The  publishers’  position  is  that 
since  publishing  costs  are  pres¬ 
ently  at  an  all-time  high  and 
since  it  is  they  who  have  to 
pay  the  freight  charges  on  print¬ 
ing  equipment,  such  charges,  if 
increased,  would  prove  onerous. 

Mr.  Cooke  commented  that, 
“in  consideration  of  the  long 
time  spent  by  the  committee  in 
formulating  proposed  revisions, 
the  shipping  public  should  have 
been  permitted  more  time  for 
consideration  of  the  proposals. 
We  do  not  oppose  creation  of 
uniform  classification  ratings 
but  ask  that  fair  treatment  be 
given  the  various  commodities 
on  which  uniformity  is  pro¬ 
posed.” 

Mr.  Cooke  said  he  could  find 
no  justifiable  reason  for  such 
an  increase  and  went  on  to  point 
out  “from  a  claim  standpoint, 
there  is  little  or  no  claim  dam¬ 
age  to  printing  presses.  One  of 
the  methods  of  shipping  is  to 
load  presses  on  railway  flat  cars, 
the  machinery  being  protected 
from  the  elements  by  grease, 
paper  and  tarpaulin  securely  an¬ 
chored  to  the  floor  of  the  car.” 

Mx.  Turnbull’s  views  coincid¬ 
ed  with  those  of  Mr.  Cooke.  “At 
the  present  time,”  he  said, 
“about  80%  of  our  shipments 
move  to  their  destinations  by 
rail,  15%  by  truck,  and  5%  by 
ship.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if 
the  proposed  rate  should  become 
effective,  at  least  50%  of  our 
shipments  will  be  truck-borne 
with  a  resultant  loss  to  the  rail¬ 
roads.  Also  shipments  by  water, 
where  possible,  will  make 
further  inroads  into  railroad 
deliveries.” 

Mr.  Turnbull  estimated  Hoe’s 
annual  transportation  bill  for 
printing  machinery  approxi¬ 
mates  $1,000,000  and  the  in- 
increased  rate  would  boost  rail¬ 
road  charges  by  about  20%. 


A  NEWSPAPER  SUCCESS  STORV 
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ill  thf^  entire  Southern  Area'' 

That  Is  what  Mr.  Pincus.  President  of  Chas.  A. 

Kaufman  Co.,  Ltd.,  one  of  New  Orleans  leading 
Department  Stores,  writes  about  .  .  •  • 

^iine^'Picajjune 

MORNING  ★  EVENING  ★  SUNDAY 

New  Orleans  States 

Representatives:  JANN  &  KELLEY,  INC. 
Member:  A.  N.  A.  NETWORK 
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yoc  ^€Ue^  knows  that  to  get  into  the  right  homes,  you’ve  got  to  get  into- 

The  Detroit  News.  Recent  surveys  of  the  Detroit  market  conducted  by  The  Detroit 
News  show  that  The  News  reaches  65%  of  Detroit’s  automobile  owners, 
64%  of  the  home  owners,  and  63%  of  the  total  income.  This  is  percentage¬ 
wise  proof  that  the  buying-powered  segment  of  America’s  4th  city  can  be 
adequately  covered  through  The  Detroit  News  alone. 


With  the  largest  weekday  circulation  in  Michigan  and  the  largest 

trading  area  circulation,  either  weekday  or  Sunday,  The  Detroit  News  is  the 
answer  to ’your  problem  of  reducing  advertising  costs. 


Total  weekday  circulation  421,999 — Total  Sunday  circulation 
538,233— A.B.C.  average  for  6  months  ending  March  31,  1947 


WtContl  Representatives:  Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17*-The  John  E.  Lptz  Co.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11 


Ownaira  and  Operators  oi  Radio  Stotions  WWJ,  WWI-FM.  WWI-TV 
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PRESSES 

FOR 

SALE 


6  Papers  Plan  Mill 
To  Reclaim  Newsprint 


Great  Scott! 

Equipment  Reriew  Section 
of  E  &  P  for  Sept.  13  (page  49) 
reported  installation  by  New 
York  Post  of  18  units  of  Wood 
presses.  replacing  present 
Wood  units.  It  should  hare 
said  "Scott  presses."  as  any* 
one  might  hove  guessed  by 
reading  down  to  where  it  was 
stated  that  Gene  Kleiner  is 
directing  installation  for  Walt* 
er  Scott  Co.  The  error,  not 
due  to  typographical  mistakes, 
is  regretted.  Two-thirds  of  the 
installation  is  completed. 


month,  was  ture. 

made  this  week  ■  A  two-story  section  will  con- 

by  J.  Ralph  b  '  tain  most  of  the  reclamation 

Snyder,  publish-  machinery,  including  receiving 

er  of  Gary  Post-  S  I  of  soaking  vats,  agitators  to  re- 

Tribune.  duce  the  newsprint  into  pulp, 

Joining  the  a  series  of  chemical  vats  for  the 

Post  *  Tribune  de-inking  process,  and  a  num- 

in  building  the  ber  of  washing  vats  through 

mill  are  the  fol-  which  the  pulp  will  pass  to  the 

lowing:  Chi-  fourdrinier  and  calenders.  - - auested 

capo  Journal  of  Additional  newspapers  may  _  .  S_ard  c 

Commerce,  Pe-  Syndor  join  the  six  now  interested  in  Food  Section  DeVlSed  nrnnor  i 

oria  (Ill.)  Jour-  the  mill  before  regular  produc-  ry  u  ^  order  ^ 

nal.  Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun,  tion  starts.  The  bulk  of  the  TOT  HOUSewlle  S  IrUrse  v-rtisini 

Hammond  (Ind.)  Times,  Beck-  output  will  be  used  by  the  par-  »  weekly  food  section  that  journal 

ley  (W.  Va.)  Post-Herald  and  ticipating  publications  to  supple-  - >— > 

Register.  ment  their  supplies  from  present 

Snyder  said  the  mill  will  be  so*^rces. 
the  first  in  the  United  States  ,,,.  ,  , 

to  make  practical  utilization  of  Oldham  Withdraws 
a  new  cold  water  process  of  Rights  irom  Biiiium 
removing  ink  from  used  news-  nTrc'VATrt  m  v 
print  The  finished  product  “  rV.  of 

which  has  a  somewhat  greater 

strength  than  the  original  paper,  ®  ^ 

was  called  by  Snyder  as  "equal-  •^®wsprint  by  de-in 
ly  satisfactory  and  virtually  un-  J\®wspapera,  has  sever 
^^“^hable  from  regular  h 


like  the  main 
section  of  the 
newspaper,  and  ^ 
folds  conveni- 
ently  to  purse  ^ 
size.  i  ■> 

The  perma-  '*  * 

n  e  n  t  features 
are:  Menus  for 
the  Week,  plan¬ 
ned  for  cost  and  Terry 

told  season;  Market 
lave  Guide,  a  list  of  fresh  fruits  and 
s  to  vegetables  in  plentiful  local 
Torn  supply;  “For  the  Family  Cook 
tb®  Book,”  recipes,  and  “By  Re- 
-  .  ,  .  quest”  questions  and  answers 

V  firm  is  bands^^  and  is  going  to  stay  on  women’s  food  and  recipe 
president  Ibere.  ’  problems. 

Carl  P.  Oldbam,  wbo  entered  into  a  The  new  format  for  the  sec- 
vicepresi-  deal  with  the  Buffum  firm  on  tion,  according  to  Advertising 
ust,  Wau-  March  22,  said  he  believed  in-  Director  Stanley  Syman,  is  de¬ 
secretary-  terests  of  American  Industrial  signed  to  offer  Home  News  read- 
Co.  could  best  be  served  by  ers  a  reliable,  compact  and  reg- 
handling  the  newsprint  process  ular  food  guidance  service.  The 
“  itself.  section  is  edited  by  Marie  Terry, 

e:  Philip  He  added  that  his  firm  is  now  Home  News  women’s  page  ed- 
ournal  of  negotiating  with  several  pub-  itor  for  20  years.  It  features 
mes  De-  li^hing  groups  which  are  inter-  several  columns  by  Jessie 
mes.  ested  in  installing  the  process.  Knox^ _ _  _ 
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CAUFOBltflA.. 
WHERE  1946 
[  betaie  sales 

ZOOM®  W 


THE  OREGONIAN  OFFERS  SCOTT  AND  GOSS  UNITS 

(Both  now  used  in  daily  production). 

ONLY  8  YEARS  OLD. ..  this  40-page,  ALSO  Goss  40-page,  5-unitr 
5-unit  Scott  high-speed  press  with  Pan-  standard  23-inch  sheet  cut 
coast  type  coior  units.  One  unit  equip-  press.  Three  sets  inter- 
ped  with  extra  color  cylinder.  Wiii  take  changeable  color  fountains 
4  pages  of  4-coIor  . . .  23-inch  sheet  cut.  .  .  .  Cutler-Hammer  control 
Has  Cline  controls,  unit-type  DC  drive.  board  with  150-hp.  DC  drive. 
Complete  with  Cutler-Hammer  conveyor.  Very  good  working  order.  ^ 

BOTH  AVAILABLE  ABOUT  MAY  1 

Oregonian  Portland,  oregon 


REPRESENTCD  NATIONALLY  »Y 
WILLIAMS.  LAWRENCE  &  CRESMIR 
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DOES  YOUR  ADVERTISING  GET  TO  THE  MAN 


YES  GETS  ACTION? 


WHOSE 


for  top-management?  Write  or  tele- 

Rhone  for  The  Stcay  of  the  J-of-C 
farket  and  a  rate  card,  get  to  the 

MEN  WHO  DECIDE  ...  IN  THE  DAILY 
THAT  HELPS  THEM  DECIDE. 


Sell  him  through  the  pages  that  Top  Management 

values  more  highly  than  any  other  publication 


THE  NEW  YORK 


The  $20-a-year  circulation  of  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  represents  prob¬ 
ably  the  highest  concentration  of 
policy-making  executives  available  to 
advertisers. 

Do  you  advertise  a  business  prod¬ 
uct  or  service?  A  commercial  or  in¬ 
dustrial  commodity?  A  consumer 

Eroduct  with  a  top-income  market? 
lo  you  have  an  institutional  message 


A  SEDAN  or  a  truck  fleet?  A  vaca¬ 
tion  trip  or  a  company  shipping 
policy?  An  electric  fan  or  a  battery 
of  turbines?  You’ve  got  a  better 
chance  to  sell  if  yoii  put  it  up  to  the 
men  with  authority  to  order  and  the 
means  to  buy. 

By  the  thousands,  these  men — top 
management  in  many  industries — 
each  day  read  The  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce.  It  is  a  vital  part  of  their 
morning  mail. 

Because  they  know  it  is  America’s 
most  complete  daily  business 
newspaper — with  many  profit-news 
features  to  be  found  in  no  other 
publication. 

Because  the  J-of-C’s  vital,  up-to- 
the-minute  business  news,  and  reports 
of  trends  and  exclusive  price  and 
supply  factors  help  them  make  the 
day  A  decisions. 


TOP  MANAGEMENT’S 
GOOD  RIGHT  HAND 


A  Few  o  f  Thousands  of 
J-of-C  Advertisers 


Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Fruehauf  Trailers 
Bankers  Trust  Company 
Martin  Aircraft 
DuPont  Products 
New  York  Telephone  Company 
KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines 
Ford  Motor  Company 
S«-henley  Distillers 
National  Sugar  Refining  Co. 


Intensive  concentration  of  top  management 
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La  Prensa  Cuts  Ads 
In  Newsprint  Pinch 


Vanguardii 


By  Vincent  de  Pascal 

BUENOS  AIRES— With  a  news 

print  supply  for  only  two 
months  on  hand  and  imports 
banned,  the  powerful  La  Prensa 
has  begun  to  feel  the  full  effects 
of  President  Juan  D.  Peron  s 
drive  to  suppress  the  opposition 
press. 

La  Prensa  has  abolished  all 
display  classified  and  is  now 
averaging  140  columns  of  adver 
tising,  compared  with  188  to  237 
columns  normally.  The  paper 
averages  24  pages,  instead  of  36. 

Latest  paper  to  be  suspended 
because  of  refusal  of  printers  to 
put  it  out  is  the  Nationalist 
weekly.  AUanza.  which  occa 
sionall.v  supports  the  regime. 

One  by  one.  the  official  organs 
of  all  political  parties — ^save  the 
Perdnist  and  the  Communist! — 
have  been  hit:  the  Socialist 
Party's  La  Vanguardia:  Social¬ 
ist  sympathizing  Argentina  Li¬ 
bre;  the  Radical  Party’s  Pro- 
vincias  Unidas;  the  organ  of  the 
Progressive  Democrats  Hombre 
Libre;  Deputy  Ciprisno  Reyes' 
Laborismo;  the  Conservatives’ 
Tribuna  Democratica  La  Frat- 
ernidad.  organ  of  the  powerful 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Engi¬ 
neers  and  Firemen;  Proa,  of 
Mendoza  City;  and  the  objec¬ 
tive,  highly  informative  weekly 
newsmagazine  Que.  If  we  add 
to  this  the  organ  of  the  wartime 
Nazis,  the  Alianza  Libertadors 
Nationalista's  Tribuna  whose 
editor  Lautaro  Durahona  y 
Vedia  went  into  exile  in  Uru¬ 
guay  to  escape  imprisonment, 
we  have  the  organs  of  every 
political  party  in  Argentina 
save  the  two  mentioned.  Also 
included  in  the  wholesale  ban 
is  the  anti-Franco  Espaha  Re- 
publicana.  This  is  reliably  re¬ 
ported  to  be  a  direct  result  of 
Evita  Peron’s  conversations  with 
Caudillo  Franco. 

The  blow  began  falling  a  week 
earlier  when  inspectors  swarmed 
over  La  Vanguardia’s  premises 
and  discovered  in  its  printing 
plant  that  1 )  the  “unloading  of 
newsprint  on  the  street  in  front 
of  the  printing  plant  disturbed 
nearby  residents  and  blocked 
traffic”;  b)  “in  violation  of  muni¬ 
cipal  ordinances,  there  is  no 
first  aid  room  in  the  plant.”  On 
these  two  pretexts  was  based 
the  arbitrary  closure  of  La 
Vanguardia’s  printing  plant. 

Not  satisfied  with  this.  Internal 
Revenue  inspectors  pored  over 
the  books  of  the  newspaper  until 
they  came  across  a  tax  receipt 
paid  only  a  few  days  ago,  with 
a  four-day  delay.  This  was 
seized  upon  as  cause  for  a  50,- 
000-peso  fine.  While  this  was 
going  on,  as  though  by  precon¬ 
ceived  strategy,  all  banks  were 
warned  that  the  Indian  sign  had 
been  placed  on  that  paper  and 
that  no  credit  must  therefore  be 
granted  it.  When  the  publishers 
went  to  the  banks  seeking  a 
loan  wherewith  to  pay  the  fine, 
they  found  all  doors  closed  to 
them. 

Not  for  nothing  does  this 
paper — which  will  be  53  years 


old  in  October — have  the  name 
it  bears.  True  to  its  tradition. 
La  Vanguardia  this  week 
achieved  the  distinction  of  be¬ 
ing  the  first  newspaper  printed 
clandestinely  in  the  Peron  re¬ 
gime,  thereby  leading  off  what 
promises  to  be  a  new  era  of 
underground  press  in  Argentina. 

When  no  printers  could  be 
found  who  would  print  the  pa¬ 
per.  a  group  of  Socialists  went 
to  a  nearby  city  where  there 
still  existed  a  printing  plant  of 
the  former  resistance  movement 
of  Farrell's  regime  and  there, 
on  a  flat  bed  press,  they  labori¬ 
ously  turned  out  100,000  copies 
of  a  two  page,  tabloid  size  “Bule- 
tin  of  La  Vanguardia.” 

Socialists  with  automobiles 
were  secretly  mobilized  for  miles 
around.  At  a  given  hour  Buenos 
Aires  was  presented  with  the 
spectacle  of  universit.v  students 
belonging  to  the  Socialist  Youth 
groups,  as  well  as  distinguished 
members  of  the  professions, 
members  of  the  Socialist  Party, 
hawking  La  Vanguardia  on  the 
streets  of  Buenos  Aires  in  the 
place  of  newsboys  who  had  re¬ 
fused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  its  sale,  fearing  police  re¬ 
prisals.  Thirty-five  of  these  im¬ 
provised  newsboys  were  arrested 
and  beaten  in  the  police  sta¬ 
tions.  while  others  were  beaten 
on  the  streets  by  thugs. 

Names  Kept  Secret 

Government  officials — whose 
names  are  being  still  kept  secret 
by  terrified  printing  plant  own¬ 
ers — visited  every  known  print¬ 
ing  plant  in  Buenos  Aires  and. 
handing  them  a  mimeographed 
list  with  the  names  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  already 
mentioned,  warned  them  that 
they  were  to  print  no  publication 
not  expressly  approved  by  the 
Government. 

One  by  one,  the  other  publi¬ 
cations  mentioned  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  appear  for  the  same 
reason:  no  printing  plant  would 
turn  them  out. 

'  Nrcion  Attacked 

La  Nacidn,  already  neutral¬ 
ized  into  silence  some  time  ago, 
was  given  a  working  over  by 
government  inspectors  last 
week,  in  case  it  might  have  an 
outbreak  of  courage  over  the 
wholesale  closures  of  publica¬ 
tions.  The  paper’s  publishers 
w’ere  warned  that  its  unloading 
of  newsprint  in  narrow,  highly 
congested  Calle  San  Martin  war¬ 
ranted  closure  of  the  printing 
plant  of  the  paper,  but  that  it 
would  be  tolerated  so  long  as 
it  “behaved.” 

News  leaks  are  becoming  more 
frequently  insistent  in  certain 
government  places  to  the  effect 
that  Perdn  will  declare  a  state 
of  siege  either  upon  closure  of 
the  present  Congressional  ses¬ 
sion  in  a  couple  of  months,  or. 
at  the  latest,  in  February  just 
prior  to  the  Congressional  elec¬ 
tions. 

It  is  symptomatic  that,  al¬ 
though  the  publishers  affected 


IV 


A  Nustras  Utlores 


Front  page  oi  clandestine  edition 
of  La  Vanguardia.  Top  line  says: 
“They  take  the  pen  from  our 
hands  and  place  padlocks  on  our 
presses  .  .  .  and  still  they  claim 
there  is  freedom  of  press." 

all  appealed  to  the  courts,  no 
judge  could  be  found  who  would 
support  them.  None  have  filed 
appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court 
because  that  body  is  now  hand 
and  foot  bound  to  Peron. 

Meanwhile,  word  has  gone 
forth  from  on  high  that  all  con¬ 
tempt  and  libel  cases  are  to  be 
spewed  up  and  concluded. 
Per6n  is  determined  to  imprison 
all  those  detractors  of  his  per¬ 
son  who  have  cases  pending 
against  them.  But  he  wishes  to 
do  it  with  an  appearance  of 
legality. 

It  is  undeniable  that  a  new  re¬ 
sistance  movement  is  rising  in 
Argentina  against  Perdn’s  dicta¬ 
torship.  One  indication  was  the 
manifesto  signed  by  several  hun¬ 
dred  leading  intellectuals  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  Government’s 
camouflaged  closures  of  publica¬ 
tions.  This  was  similar  to  the 
now  famous  “Manifesto  for  Ef¬ 
fective  Democracy”  signed  in 
December,  1943,  which  caused 
their  signers  to  be  expelled  from 
their  professional  and  other 
pulic  posts. 

Most  of  the  signers  of  last 
week’s  manifesto  were  the  same 
who  signed  the  other.  Its  sign¬ 
ers  called  themselves  the  “pop¬ 
ular  Organization  Pro-Freedom 
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of  Expression,”  La  Prensa  com¬ 
mented  on  this  document  at 
length,  giving  it  particular  sig. 
nificance. 

If  an  underground  press  does 
rise  up  once  more  in  Argentina, 
its  chances  of  survival  are  far 
more  slender  this  time,  because 
the  Government  is  better  or¬ 
ganized  to  combat  it. 

Some  prominent  publishers,  a 
portion  of  whom  should  know 
better,  accuse  the  foreign  press 
corps  in  Argentina,  including  the 
news  agencies,  of  having  re 
frained  in  past  month  from 
properly  informing  the  Hemis¬ 
phere’s  reading  public  upon  the 
situation  that  was  fast  develop¬ 
ing  in  Argentina  with  relation 
to  press  liberties.  One  editor 
went  so  far  as  to  accuse  former 
U.  S.  Ambassador  George  Mes- 
sersmith  of  having  sought  to 
persuade  some  correspondents 
to  refrain  from  sending  what  he 
qualified  as  "negative”  stories 
and  to  concentrate  instead,  upon 
•  positive’’  stories  "designed  to 
promote  good-will.”  This  source 
recalled  the  feud  which  exist^ 
for  a  time  between  Messersmith 
and  Chicago  Sun  correspondent 
Virginia  Prewett  when  the  lat¬ 
ter  insisted  upon  reporting  the 
Argentine  scene  “as  she  saw  and 
lived  it  and  not  as  Mr.  Messer¬ 
smith  tried  to  paint  it”  for  her. 

With  the  suppression  of  Es¬ 
paha  Republicana,  the  Conti¬ 
nent’s  Spanish  republicans  are 
now  expected  to  severely  criti¬ 
cize  the  U.S.  for  its  “continued 
friendliness  with  a  government 
that  has  practically  created  a 
new  ideological  axis  with 
Franco.” 
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Speed  reference  to  files  .  •  • 

with  the  Recordalc  Newspaper  Service 

Checking  newspaper  files  for  background  facts  on  a  news  story 
doesn’t  have  to  be  slow.  Not  today! 

By  putting  your  files  on  microfilm  .  .  .  with  the  Recordak 
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Alabama  House 
Has  Bill  to  Ban 
Political  Rates 

Montgomery,  Ala. — A  bill  to 
prohibit  Alabama  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  from  charging 
premium  rates  for  political  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  introduced 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
at  the  request,  it  was  said,  of 
Gov.  James  E.  Folsom. 

Rep.  E.  L.  Roberts,  who  in¬ 
troduced  the  bill,  said  the  gov¬ 
ernor  had  to  pay  higher  rates 
than  normal  commercial  rates 
for  advertising  when  he  cam¬ 
paigned  last  year. 

The  bill  similar  to  the  New 
Hampshire  law  which  has  been 
upheld  by  the  courts,  would 
make  it  unlawful  for  news¬ 
papers,  periodicals  or  radio  sta¬ 
tions  to  charge  higher  than  nor¬ 
mal  rates  for  candidates  or  po¬ 
litical  committee,  and  for  candi¬ 
dates  or  political  committees  to 
pay  them. 

It  provides  further  that  all 
newspapers,  periodicals,  radio 
stations  and  networks  file  a 
schedule  of  commercial  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  no  changes  be  allowed 
in  30  days.  The  bill  would  also 
require  that  these  schedules  be 
kept  open  for  public  inspec¬ 
tion  at  all  "reasonable  hours.” 

Another  bill  introduced  in  the 
Alabama  Legislature  is  designed 
to  repeal  a  section  of  the  libel 
law  permitting  unlimited 
damage  suits.  It  received  im¬ 
mediate  approval  from  the 
House  judiciary  committee. 
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Help  for  Art  Week 

To  the  Editor: 

There  is  the  possibility  for 
extra  linage  in  connection  with 
American  Art  Week,  Nov.  1-7. 
Last  year  the  Herald  produced 
its  first  annual  American  Art 
Week  edition,  14  pages,  with  20 
stores  each  using  quarter-page 
ads  to  announce  an  exhibit  by 
local  artists.  Each  ad  consisted 
of  a  reproduction  of  one  of  the 
oils  plus  some  data  on  the  ar¬ 
tist. 

Stores  found  it  a  great  pres¬ 
tige-builder  and  traffic-producer. 
Newspapers  published  in  cities 
having  an  art  gallery  or  enough 
artists  can  easily  sell  such  an 
edition,  and  we  will  be  glad  to 
offer  aid  and  comfort  to  any 
newspaper  making  the  effort. 

As  a  member  of  the  California 
state  board  of  the  American 
Artists'  Professional  League, 
which  sponsors  the  week,  I 
have  arranged  to  distribute 
mats  of  our  cover  page,  7-col.  by 
16V^  inches,  to  those  newspapers 
who  can  see  possibilities  for  a 
sponsored  ad.  ($5  per  mat  will 
not  reap  a  fortune,  which  fact 
I  mention  to  take  the  curse  off 
using  a  price  in  a  news  story 
should  you  decide  to  pass  it 
along!) 

JAMES  G.  MERBS, 
Advertising  Manager, 
Monterey  (Calif.) 
Peninsula  Herald. 


Town  Forums 
Top  2  Dailies' 
New  Promotions 

Manchester,  N.  H.  —  Gen¬ 
eral  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  will 
head  the  list  of  well-known 
speakers  who  have  been  secured 
by  the  newly  formed  Man¬ 
chester  Community  Forum 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Evening  Leader  and  the 
New  Hampshire  Morning  Union. 

Following  General  Eisen- 
power  in  the  five-program  series 
will  be  French  Ambassador 
Henri  Bonnet,  David  E.  Lilien- 
thal,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr., 
and  Brig.  Gen.  Carlos  P.  Rom- 
ulo,  the  Phillipines  representa¬ 
tive  to  the  UN. 

The  forum  series  idea  was 
conceived  by  Publisher  Leonard 
V.  Finder  of  the  Leader  and 
William  Loeb  of  the  Union,  and 
the  details  were  worked  out 
with  the  cooperation  of  the’ 
city’s  civic  leaders. 

Proceeds  from  the  series — 
season  tickets  sell  for  $4.50  and 
$3 — will  go  into  a  special  Eve¬ 
ning  Leader  and  Morning  Union 
fund  that  will  be  used  for  phil¬ 
anthropic  and  educational  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  forum  is  the  latest  of  sev¬ 
eral  public  service  projects  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  two  papers. 

Earlier,  they  had  arranged 
with  each  of  New  Hampshire’s 
four-man  Congressional  delega¬ 
tion  to  write  a  weekly  column 
under  the  heading  "Washington 
Report”.  Appearing  once  a  week 


on  the  editorial  pages  of  bofii 
papers,  the  reports  are  written 
in  rotation  by  the  four  elected 
officials. 

In  one  of  his  first  reports, 
Sen.  Styles  Bridges  revealed  de¬ 
tails  of  the  procedure  that  the 
U.  S.  had  used  in  turning  over 
to  Russia  engraving  plates  for 
invasion  marks.  Wire  services 
quoted  from  the  column  and 
credited  it  to  the  two  papers. 

Both  papers  have  increased 
their  news  space  each  week  by 
approximately  60  columns 
which  have  been  gained  by  the 
use  of  a  six-column  insert  sheet 

With  the  odd-size  newsprint 
Loeb  and  Finder  worked  out  a 
scheme  of  printing  the  comics 
and  certain  features  in  tabloid 
form  on  the  short  sheet. 

Special  Pages  Added 

In  the  extra  space  the  Leader 
has  added  three  special  pages 
each  week — the  youth  page,  the 
homemakers’  page  and  a  leisure 
page  containing  news  of  hob¬ 
bies,  the  theater,  books,  etc. 

Promotion  of  the  new  tabloid 
section  pointed  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  being  able  to  give  the 
children  the  comics  without 
disturbing  the  rest  of  the  paper. 

The  papers  recently  con¬ 
ducted  the  “Miss  New  Hamp¬ 
shire”  contest  and  sponsored  the 
winner  in  the  “Mi^  America" 
competition  in  Atlantic  City. 
Also,  they  will  sponsor  the 
Golden  dloves  tourney  thh 
year. 

These  two  promotions  have 
been  undertaken  since  Loeb  and 
Finder  assumed  control  of  the 
paper. 


composed  of  all  lawyers. 

The  bill  would  repeal  that 
section  of  the  Alabama  code 
which  says  a  plaintiff  may  re¬ 
ceive  only  actual  damages  in  a 
case  where  a  paper  made  an 
honest  error  and  published  a 
retraction  or  correction  within 
five  days  after  receiving  a  re¬ 
quest  from  the  injured  party. 

Barnett  said  his  motive  in 
offering  the  bill  was  to  encour¬ 
age  papers  to  be  more  careful 
in  handling  news.  He  called  at¬ 
tention  to  a  case  where  a  man 
was  libeled  on  the  front  page 
and  the  retraction  was  run  at 
the  bottom  of  the  next  to  last 
page.  This,  he  said,  the  jury 
held  as  proper,  and  fined  the 


Fundamental 

To  the  Editor: 

W.  Earlingford  Grove  In  your 
13  September  "What  Our  Read¬ 
ers  Say,”  splits  hairs  over  news¬ 
paper  “Terminology”  and  in  his 
argument  makes  the  following 
surprising  abuses  of  the  lan¬ 
guage: 

“One  grits  their  teeth.” 

“There  is  another  word  which, 
because  it  is  short  and  therefor 
convenient,  is  a  pet  of  headline 
writers.” 

We  might  get  the  ABC’s 
straight  first. 

Aubrey  M.  Threlkeld, 
Montclair,  N.  J. 


paper  only  $1  and  costs. 
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McClatchy  Promotion 
Under  Big  Tent 

Sacramento,  Calif. — For  the 
first  time  in  modern  history, 
McClatchy  Newspapers  and 
McClatchy  Broadcasting  C  o . 
have  exhibited  at  a  California 
State  Fair.  A  60x90-foot  tent 
was  erected  for  the  display. 

In  the  newspaper  side,  there 
were  exhibits  showing  how  a 
color  display  advertisement  is 
prepared,  the  evolution  of  a 
news  story  from  the  time  it  is 
taken  from  the  teletype  until 
it  reaches  the  front  page,  photos 
of  newspaper  carrier  activities, 
and  a  l.GOO-pound  roll  of  news¬ 
print. 

In  the  radio  side  there  was 
told  the  story  of  how  the  Bee¬ 
line  stations  aid  the  farmer  and 
help  schools. 
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Nebraska  Farm  Income 
Continues  To  Climb 


A  new  high  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1945,  but  this 
record  was  exceeded  in 
1946  by  23  °b — reach¬ 
ing  another  new  high 
of  $924,000,000,  with 
prospects  for  even 
greater  farm  income  in 
1947. 
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Nebraska  Is  Prosperous 

The  averoge  income  per  farm  in  Nebraska  is  more  than  double 
the  U.  S.  form  average.  When  Nebraska  farmers  are  pros¬ 
perous,  Nebraska  is  prosperous.  This  meons  that  Central 
Nebraska,  at  the  foot  of  the  sand  hill  cattle  country,  is  a 
fertile  market  for  you. 

Nebraska's  3rd  City  Serves  This  Territory 
They'll  Read  It  In 
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ARTHUR  H.  HAGG  &  ASSOCIATES 

New  York  Chicago  Omaha  Kansas  City  Denver 
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n^TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  f:  Booth  P^jJ^shut- 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT.  INC.,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


First  of  2  New 
Presses  in  Use 
In  Milwaukee 

Wis. — Milwaukee 


Milwaukee, 

Journal  has  put  into  operation 
the  first  of  two  new  Hoe  presses, 
designed  to  include  a  number 
of  innovations  developed  by  the 
mechanical  personnel  of  the 
Journal  in  conjunction  with 
R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

The  new  304-ton  giant  went 
into  action  when  the  switch  but¬ 
ton  was  pressed  for  the  initial 
run  on  Thursday,  Sept.  11,  by 
Miss  Faye  McBeath,  a  director 
of  the  Journal  Co.,  and  niece  of 
the  late  Lucius  W.  Nieman, 
founder  of  the  Journal.  Harry 
W.  Grant,  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  John  P.  Keating,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  production  manager, 
took  part  in  the  ceremony. 

The  new  Hoe  press  is  designed 
to  print,  fold  and  count  60,000 
56-page  newspapers  an  hour.  It 
is  equipped  to  provide  the  great¬ 
est  possible  degree  of  flexibility 
in  color  printing.  The  new 
equipment  will  permit  the  use 
of  more  color  pages. 

Installation  of  the  second  new 
Hoe,  already  received  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  is  scheduled  for  com¬ 
pletion  in  January.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  also  is  adding  one  new  unit 
to  each  of  the  older  high-speed 
presses  to  increase  their  ca¬ 
pacity  from  48  to  56  pages. 
When  the  four  fast  presses  are 
all  in  operation,  the  Journal  will 
have  a  capacity  of  200,000 
56-page  newspapers  an  hour. 

The  two  new  Hoe  presses  are 
replacing  two  125-ton  Goss  ma¬ 
chines. 

Cost  of  the  new  equipment 
and  installation  under  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  program  is  $1,000,000.  The 
planning  for  the  new  presses 
began  in  1943.  The  presses  were 
ordered  in  1945. 

The  Journal’s  four  high-speed 
presses  have  automatic  pasters, 
and  the  new  presses  have  auto¬ 
matic  ink  fountains.  They  also 
have  an  improved  mechanism 
which  prevents  the  press  from 
sUrting  while  pressmen  are 
placing  the  plates  on  the  cylin- 


WORCESTER  MARKET 


In  1946  each  family  in  the 
Worcester  market  spent  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $844  in  food  purchases. 
This  was  43%  above  the  national 
average.  Furthermore,  Worcester 
County,  ranking  36th,  was  well 
near  the  top  in  retail  sales  among  the  nation's 
3077  counties.  Couple  these  facts  with  surveys 
which  show  80.5%  of  Worcester's  housewives 
prefer  to  buy  advertised  brands.  The  Telegram- 
Gazette,  with  a  daily  circulation  in  excess  of 
140,000  and  over  100,000  on  Sunday,  com¬ 
pletely  blankets  this  heavy  food-consuming 
market. 


The  eighth  edition  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Market  Grocers  Route 
List  has  just  come  off  the 
press,  divided  into  19  easily 
covered  districts  with  accom¬ 
panying  maps.  Write  for  your 
copy  now. 


Sculptors  Have  Soy 
On  Burr  Memorial 

Habtford,  Conn. — Over  the 
opposition  of  the  Connecticut 
Mate  Commission  on  Sculpture, 
National  Sculpture  Society 
of  New  York  has  received  per¬ 
mission  to  intervene  in  a  suit 
involving  a  $400,000  fund  for  a 
memorial  to  Alfred  E.  Burr, 
late  editor  of  Hartford  Times. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Thomas 
Troland  authorize  the  so¬ 
ciety  to  enter  the  case  on  the 
ground  the  proposed  memorial 
was  a  matter  of  public  interest 
in  which  the  society,  and  sculp- 
®  ‘^^“ss  were  concerned. 

ine  commission,  trustees  of 
established  by  the  will 
Of  the  date  Ella  Burr  McManus, 
nave  asked  the  court’s  permis- 
*0  build  the  memorial  in 
ihe  form  of  a  semi-circular  court 
proposed  new  Hart¬ 
ford  Public  Library. 
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\crs  on  the  subject  of 

1.  Communism 

FROM  AN  EDITORIAL  BY 

William  Randolph  Hearst 

PUBLISHED  IN  THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS  JULY  23,  1934 


“As  a  matter  of  plain  fact  there  never  has 
been  a  ‘forgotten  man’  in  this  country. 

“There  never  has  been  a  class  or  a  kind 
or  a  sect  or  a  section  which  has  not  been 
sympathetically  considered  and  cared  for 
b\'  our  Government. 

“There  never  has  been  in  the  historical 
records  of  the  world  so  much  liberty  and  so 
much  liberality,  so  much  personal  inde¬ 
pendence  and  so  much  individual  and  na¬ 
tional  prosperity  so  equitably  distributed. 

“There  never  has  been  a  nation  before 
where  even  the  humblest  citizen  surpassed 
in  welfare  the  well-to-do  of  other  lands.  ' 

“There  never  has  been  a  country  where 
every  citizen  had  so  much  voice  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  so  much  benefit  from  the  intelli¬ 
gent  and  impartial  administration  of  gov¬ 
ernment  .  .  . 

“Why  should  we  disturb  the  peace  and 


harmony  and  successful  progress  of  our 
nation  under  such  genuinely  dem(H*ratic 
policies.? 

“Why  should  we  jeopardize  our  liberties? 

“Why  should  we  set  class  against  class 
and  citizen  against  citizen? 

“Why  should  we  teach  revolution?  Revo¬ 
lution  against  what?  Against  happiness  and 
concord  and  unprecedented  progress  and 
unexampled  development  ?” 


Communism  offers  no  more  today  than  it  did 
13  years  ago  when  this  editorial  was  written. 
Yet  the  Communism  tyranny  is  spreading  by 
duress  and  deceit  throughout  much  of  Europe. 

The  Hearst  Newspapers  will  continue  to  use 
all  their  resources  to  see  that  what  is  happening 
abroad  shall  not  happen  here. 
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RANDOLPH'S  POSITION 

THE  EXECUTIVE  Council  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Special  Standing  Committee 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  will  meet  next  week  ‘‘in  a 
sincere  and  honest  effort  to  explore  all 
of  the  problems  and  to  seek  in  concert 
a  solution  to  them  that  will  protect  our 
mutual  interests.”  That  was  the  wording 
of  the  ANPA  invitation  to  discuss  the  ITU 
‘Conditions  of  Employment”  policy. 
Woodruff  Randolph,  ITU  president,  said 
“we  accept  that  offer.” 

As  stated  last  week,  we  hope  that  meet¬ 
ing  will  produce  some  concrete  results  in¬ 
dicating  continued  harmonious  relations 
between  ITU  and  publishers.  If  such  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained  it  will  be  only  because 
the  publishers  sought  in  good  faith  to  re¬ 
solve  the  difficulties.  ‘The  initiative  was 
their’s,  not  the  ITU's. 

But  if  the  meeting  should  be  unproduc¬ 
tive.  if  the  negotiations  blow  up,  the 
newspaper  industry  will  have  had  plenty 
of  advance  notice  as  to  where  the  blame 
lies  and  why. 

Randolph  has  agreed  to  a  “sincere  and 
honest  effort”  to  seek  a  solution  but  his 
letter  also  says:  “The  course  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  ITU  was  determined  by  the 
recent  convention  and  that  course  will  be 
followed.”  (Italics  are  ours — Ed.) 

Previously,  Randolph  wrote:  “It  is  our 
judgment,  however,  that  if  the  attitude  of 
the  Special  Standing  Committee  is  to  be 
based  on  the  published  statement  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Elisha  Hanson,  general  counsel  for 
the  ANPA,  the  conference  will  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  no  results.  It  is  likewise  our  judg¬ 
ment  that  if  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Special  Standing  Committee  to  urge  the 
signing  of  contracts  under  the  present 
conditions  created  by  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law,  the  results  of  the  conference  will 
be  nil.” 

Randolph  says  that  all  he  knows  about 
Hanson's  remarks  are  what  has  appeared 
in  Editor  &  Publisher.  And  what  did 
Hanson  say  that  was  so  revolutionary  the 
ITU  can't  agree  to  it?  A  sample: 

“We  are  not  here  to  plan  a  war  upon 
any  union  or  upon  any  number  of  unions 
whose  members  are  employed  by  news¬ 
papers.  .  .  .  Let  me  tell  you  as  emphatically 
as  I  can  that  this  (Taft-Hartley  Act)  is 
not  a  slave  labor  act.  Rather,  if  honestly 
administered  ...  if  fairly  construed  by  our 
courts,  in.stead  of  enslaving  labor,  instead 
of  enslaving  industry  as  did  the  Wagner 
Act,  it  will  serve  to  emancipate  both  and 
will  have  a  lasting  beneficial  effect  upon 
our  political,  social  and  industrial  econ¬ 
omy.  .  .  .  When  all  is  said  and  done  this 
law  simply  lays  down  a  pattern  for  proper 
decent  procedure  in  the  two  fields  of 
collective  bargaining  and  adjustment  of 
disputes  .  .  .” 

That  was  the  gist  of  his  statement  and  it 
sounds  to  us  like  a  reasonable  appeal  for 
law  and  order. 

Randolph  and  his  fellow-ITU  officers 
have  declared  they  are  not  going  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  Taft  Hartley  Law. 

The  publishers  are  committed  to  the 
observance  of  law  and  order. 

That  is  the  issue. 


EDITCRRIAL 


But  let  us,  who  are  of  the  day,  be  sober, 
putting  on  the  breastplate  of  faith  and  love; 
and  for  a  helmet,  the  hope  of  salvation. 
— Thessalonians,  V;  8. 


FREEDOM  TRAIN 

THERE  IS  NO  more  fitting  or  conclusive 
answer  to  the  Communist  attack  against 
Freedom  Train  than  a  complete  exposition 
of  what  that  Train  stands  for  and  what 
it  carries. 

This  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Freedom  Train.  As  a  service  to 
our  readers  and  to  the  free  press  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  in  complete  support  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  freedoms,  rights  and  privileges  which 
the  Train  is  attempting  to  explain  to  the 
American  people,  this  issue  devotes  more 
than  eight  pages  to  a  simple  but  interest¬ 
ing  summary  of  ali  the  precious  docu¬ 
ments  gathered  there. 

Editor  &  Publisher  herewith  makes 
available  to  every  newspaper  this  infor¬ 
mation  on  Freedom  Train,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  for  publication  with  or  without 
credit  to  E&P.  The  Train’s  itinerary,  also 
carried  here,  will  give  newspapers  plenty 
of  advance  notice  in  preparing  their  pro¬ 
gram  for  its  reception  and  promotion. 

Sept.  17,  the  day  Freedom  Train  started 
its  long  tour  of  the  country,  is  a  memor¬ 
able  day  in  American  history.  It  was  the 
160th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  a 
proper  celebration  on  which  to  inaugurate 
this  re  appraisal  of  our  American  heritage. 

Next  week,  Sept.  25,  will  be  the  158th 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  by  the  First  Congress.  Another 
memorable  day  in  American  history  which 
should  be  celebrated  more  widely  by  our 
people. 

Both  of  these  documents,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  will  ride  on 
Freedom  Train.  Each  in  itself  is  worthy 
of  editorial  display  and  comment  by  every 
newspaper. 

The  'Train’s  section  devoted  exclusively 
to  material  on  the  free  press  provides  an 
opportune  tieup  with  National  Newspaper 
Week,  Oct.  1-8,  no  matter  where  the  Train 
may  be  at  that  time. 

The  conflict  of  ideologies  has  spread 
'round  the  world.  The  American  system, 
or  ideology,  or  whatever  one  may  call  it, 
is  under  constant  bombardment.  The 
American  people  must  be  properly  re¬ 
educated  on  our  heritage  of  freedom  so 
that  they  can  understand  it,  will  appre¬ 
ciate  it  and  defend  it  against  all  encroach¬ 
ments. 

The  press  must  play  a  powerful  role  in 
that  re-education. 
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STAR-TIMES'  VICTORY 

THE  St.  Louis  Star-Times  has  won  a  great 
victory  in  obtaining  the  Post  Office  re 
versal  on  important  news  stories  in  which 
the  lottery  element  is  only  incidental 
The  plaudits  of  the  entire  newspaper  in 
dustry  should  go  to  the  Star-Times  for  ao 
courageously  defying  the  Post  Office  re¬ 
sulting  in  clarification  of  a  statute  that 
has  plagued  all  newspapers  since  1890. 

In  spite  of  the  victory,  we  do  not  think 
the  question  should  be  dropped  now  that 
the  issue  has  been  placed  so  effectively 
before  the  public,  and  Congress.  The  Post 
Office  solicitor  in  Washington,  following  a 
review  of  the  matter  with  the  Postmaster 
General,  stated:  “I  have  concluded  that 
despite  the  literal  wording  of  the  law  it 
was  not  intended  to  exclude  from  the 
mails  publication  of  items  .  .  .  which  have 
a  news  value  in  their  own  right,  and  in 
which  the  lottery  element  is  only  inci- 
dental  to  a  newsworthy  event.  This  law 
was  not  designed  to  suppress  information 
of  news  value  to  the  public,  even  though 
accidentally  connected  with  a  lottery,” 

We  would  like  to  ask:  is  it  not  a  news¬ 
worthy  event  for  any  newspaper  in  any 
town  or  city  when  someone  ( and  it’s  usu¬ 
ally  a  person  with  low  income)  wins  fifty 
or  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  a 
sweepstakes  ticket?  Under  our  present 
jumble  of  codes,  rules  and  laws,  that  is 
legitimate  news  for  radio  broadcast  but 
not  for  a  newspaper  distributed  through 
the  mails.  Why  is  it  considered  moral 
for  someone  to  listen  to  the  news  and  im¬ 
moral  for  him  to  read  it?  Why  is  it  all 
right  for  a  New  Yorker  to  read  about  it  in 
the  city  editions  that  don’t  go  through 
the  mail,  and  not  alright  for  Joe  Blow  on 
RFD  1  to  read  it  in  his  mail  edition? 

These  are  questions  that  framers  of  the 
statute  in  1890  could  not  foresee.  They 
arise  because  of  technological  develop¬ 
ments.  They  should  be  studied  by  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  law  should  be  clarified 
further  to  eliminate  these  foolish  dis¬ 
crepancies. 
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NEWSPRINT  PROBE 

INVESTIGATIONS  of  the  newsprint  In¬ 
dustry  are  not  new  in  this  country, 
but  the  current  probe  by  the  Department 
of  justice  into  the  affairs  of  Canadian 
companies  is  the  first  time  such  inquiries 
have  attempted  to  cross  international  boun¬ 
daries.  The  reaction  of  Canadians  to  this 
alleged  encroachment  on  their  sovereign 
rights  has  been  slow  in  coming  but  it 
nevertheless  is  vigorous  in  denunciation. 
The  Canadian  government  is  watching 
closely  this  inquisitive  searching  by  an¬ 
other  government. 

No  one  denies  the  authority  of  our  own 
government  to  investigate  domestic  indus¬ 
tries.  But  even  presupposing  the  allega¬ 
tions  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  con¬ 
cerning  the  tie-up  between  Canadian  and 
U.S.  newsprint  operations,  to  be  100% 
correct,  which  we  doubt,  our  government 
must  be  careful  not  to  tread  illegally  on 
the  toes  of  our  northern  neighbors  to  the 
point  where  it  may  bring  retaliation  in  the 
form  of  curtailing  the  major  source  of 
newsprint  for  our  free  press. 
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Personal 

mention _ 

V  L  DEBOLT,  formerly  with 

Ridder-Johns.  national  adver¬ 
tising  agency  in  New  York  City, 
took  over  as  general  manager  of 
■he  Odessa  (Tex.)  American 
Sept.  3.  DeBolt  was  a  member 
if  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
huluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune 
ind  Herald  for  11  years  prior  to 
hi.s  association  with  Ridder- 
Johns. 

Amon  G.  Carter,  president  and 
publisher  of  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram,  and  Mrs.  Minnie 
Meachaam  Smith,  also  of  Fort 
Worth,  were  married  Sept.  16. 

j.  J.  Cox  has  been  named 
business  manager  of  the  Fair¬ 
banks  (Alaska)  Daily  News- 
Miner. 

Ralph  Bennett,  27,  former 
publisher  of  the  Dalles  (Ore.i 
Optimist,  is  editor  of  the  new 
Vanport  (Ore.)  Tribune  which 
started  publication  mid-Septem¬ 
ber. 

Roy  F.  Bad-ey,  editor  of  the 
Salino  (Kas.)  Journal,  has  given 
a  time  clock  to  Kansas  Wesleyan 
University  to  be  used  in  its  sta¬ 
dium  for  athletic  events. 

Edward  M.  Pooley,  editor  of 
the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald-Post, 
is  on  tour  of  the  Pacific  and 
Japan  as  a  guest  of  the  Navy. 
He  recently  returned  from  a 
tour  of  Austria  and  Germany 
sponsored  by  the  Army. 

Brad  Atwood,  editor  of  Bur¬ 
bank  (Calif.)  Review,  and  Mrs. 
Atwood  recently  announced  the 
birth  of  a  son. 

Russell  A.  Wheelock,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Vermont  Publishing 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  St.  Johns- 
bury  (Vt.)  Caledonian-Record, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  rent 
advisory  board  for  the  Montpe¬ 
lier  Defense  Rental  Area. 

James  F.  Crook,  editor  emeri¬ 
tus,  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald,  and  Charles  E.  God¬ 
frey,  advertising  director  of  the 
Spartanburg  Herald-J  ourna  l, 
were  honored  at  a  recent  “Pres¬ 
idents’  Day”  luncheon  meeting 
of  the  Kiwanis  Club. 

Dave  Gideon,  publisher  of  the 
Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald- 
Dispatch,  announced  recently 
that  he  would  be  a  candidate 
for  delegate-at-large  to  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Convention. 

Vernon  E.  Fairbanks,  execu- 
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tive  editor  of  the  St.  Paul 
( Minn. )  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press,  has  received  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  his  promotion  to  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel.  He  won  the 
promotion  in  August  1944.  He 
served  in  the  Air  Corps  in  both 
world  wars,  and  in  World  War 
II  made  35  bombing  missions  in 
B  17's  from  Africa  and  Italy. 


In  The  Business  Office 

CHARLES  H.  HOGAN,  who, 

prior  to  the  war  spent  14 
years  with  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal  in  the 
national,  local 
display  and 
classified  adver- 
t  i  s  i  n  g  depart¬ 
ments,  has  been 
named  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of 
the  Northwest 
Insurance  News 
and  allied  pub¬ 
lications  includ¬ 
ing  National  In¬ 
surance  Woman 
and  Portland  In-  Hogan 
surance  Direc¬ 
tory,  all  published  in  Portland. 
For  the  last  20  months  he  has 
been  advertising  manager  for 
the  Automotive  News. 

Billy  Sellers,  a  World  War 
II  veteran,  has  joined  the  Alex¬ 
ander  City  (Ala.)  Outlook  office 
supply  and  bookkeeping  depart¬ 
ment.  It  is  his  first  newspaper 
job. 

Leslie  Yates,  after  two  years 
of  advertising  agency  work,  has 
returned  to  the  Fort  Worth 
( Tex. )  Press  as  classified  ad 
manager.  He  had  been  a  Press 
employe  for  12  years. 

A.  E.  Ball,  manager  of  the  De¬ 
troit  ( Mich. )  Times  classified 
advertising  department  was  hon¬ 
ored  last  week  by  60  members 
of  his  staff  for  his  25  years  of 
service.  He  joined  the  paper 
six  months  after  W.  R.  Hearst 
purchased  it.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  associated  with  the  old 
Detroit  Journal.  Under  his  di¬ 
rection  the  paper’s  classified  ad¬ 
vanced  until,  in  1941,  it  was 
ranked  as  eighth  among  the  na¬ 
tion’s  papers  in  that  field. 

Marion  T.  Randall,  former 
assistant  classified  advertising 
manager  for  the  Decatur  (Ill.) 
Herald  Review,  now  is  classified 
manager  for  the  Lorain  (O.) 

{Continued  on  page  44) 
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VTS,  IT  IS  A  SMALL 
bath  PCX5M  -  euT 
NOTlCe  HOUl  THEY'VE 
I  UTILIZED  eVEPY  , 
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WILBUR 

Is  MORE  Than  a  Panel 


.  .  .  It’s  a  running  story  of  a 
young  couple,  with  all  the 
situations,  problems,  and 
little  victories  of  everyday 
life.  And  with  a  complete 
gag  each  day  in  the  two- 
column  panel.  It’s  brand 
new.  Phone  or  wire  for  terms. 
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NANCY  IS  TOPS 

AGAIN  .  .  .  AND  AGAIN 
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AND  IN 

OTHER  WORDS: 


NANCY  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  all  comic  strips — St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

NANCY  most  popular  comic  in  our  paper. — Cleveland 
Press. 

NANCY  is  one  of  the  top  features  of  the  day. — Boston 
Post. 

NANCY  is  wonderful. — New  York  Post. 

NANCY  is  humorous  and  human. — Pittsburgh  Press. 

NANCY  is  one  of  America’s  top  comics. — Chisago  San. 

NANCY  is  one  of  our  most  popular  comics. — Akron  Bea¬ 
con  Journal. 

Our  new  full  comic  page  got  a  sizable  boost  by  the  addition 
of  NANCY  .  .  .  earned  top  spot  in  a  heavy  roster  of 
stars. — Dallas  Morning  News. 

OVER  300  ENTERPRISING  NEWSPAPERS 
ARE  PUBLISHING  NANCY 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

720  EAST  42nd  street  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Journal.  Previously,  he  was  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  East  St.  Louis 
(Ill.)  Journal  and  the  Cham- 
paign-Urbana  ( Ill. )  Courier. 

Errert  B.  Eades  has  returned 
to  the  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Lexington  ( Ky. ) 
Herald  Leader  after  five  years 
in  the  United  States  Army. 
Eades,  who  progressed  through 
the  ranks  from  private  to  cap¬ 
tain,  returned  a  few  weeks  ago 
from  Germany,  where  he  was 
commanding  officer  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Occupation  troops  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Westbaden. 

Luther  Cooper,  Robert  Briggs, 
Sherl  Frank,  Lewis  Clark, 
Erwin  Ullrich  and  Mildred 
Drury  are  newcomers  to  the 
circulation  staff  of  the  Portland 
( Ore. )  Oregonian. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

VICTOR  WESTFALL,  former 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Star  manag¬ 
ing  editor  is  now  with  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Times  editorial  department. 
Other  members  of  the  Star  now 
with  the  Times  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  include;  Ed  Fussell,  polit- 
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ical  and  editorial  writer;  Ed 
Guthman,  Gale  Cook,  labor 
writer;  Phil  Taylor,  sports 
writer,  Vic  Condiotty  and  Van 
Dewerker. 

Andre  Laurendeau,  member 
of  the  Quebec  legislative  assem¬ 
bly  for  Laurier  and  former  pro¬ 
vincial  leader  of  the  Bloc  Popu- 
laire,  became  assistant  editor-in- 
chief  of  Le  Devoir.  French-lan¬ 
guage  dally,  recently. 

Warren  H.  Darby,  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  ha.s  been 
named  citv  editor  of  the  Fan 
Antovio  (Tex.)  Evening  News. 
Vaw'-e  Griffith,  formerly  re¬ 
write.  becomes  assistant. 

Mary  C.  Brown,  recently 
club  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star-Trihnne.  has  been 
annointed  editor  of  the  women’s 
pages  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Gazette,  succeeding  Joyce  Booth 
Penfold,  resigned. 

Jack  Brown,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel, 
has  been  accented  by  the  Air 
Force  for  enlistment  under  the 
aviation  career  program.  He 
served  four  years  in  the  army 
during  the  war,  being  discharged 
ffr—  ^  lois  3  staff  sergeant. 

Philip  Porter,  assistant  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  Cleveland  (O.) 
Plain  Dealer  and  special  col¬ 
umnist,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Cleveland  Advertising  Club 
Program  Planning  Executive 
Committee. 

Ted  Thorne  will  succeed 
James  Dilworth,  a  Navy  vete¬ 
ran,  as  sports  editor,  Michigan 
City  (Ind.)  News- Dispatch.  Dil¬ 
worth,  sports  editor  tor  over  a 
year,  resigned  to  return  to  In¬ 
diana  University  to  complete  his 
studies  in  journalism.  Bernard 
O’Brien,  an  Illinois  newsman 
since  1939,  is  moving  in  to  re¬ 
place  Joseph  Smith  as  assistant 
city  ed'tor.  Smith  is  vacating 
the  desk  soot  to  take  over  the 
citv  hall  and  general  assignment 
beat  of  Kenneth  Young,  who  iM 
resigning  to  go  into  business. 

A.  A.  Wilkinson,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Durham  (N.  C. )  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald  since  1945,  has  been 
named  director  of  the  Woman’s 
College  News  Bureau  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
Greensboro.  Wilkinson  former¬ 
ly  was  a  member  of  the  staffs 
of  the  Asheville  (N.  C. )  Citizen, 
Asheville  (N.  C. )  Times,  High 
Point  ( N.  C. )  Enterprise  and  the 
Durham  (N.  C. )  Sun. 

Ernest  E.  London,  a  World 
War  II  veteran  who  recently  ob¬ 
tained  his  master’s  degree  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Lorain  (O. )  Journal.  Will 
Hertz,  of  Cleveland,  former  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  the  Journal,  has 
been  given  a  leave  of  absence  to 
attend  Columbia  University  in 
New  York.  Bob  Weigle  of  the 
Lorain  newspaper’s  copy  desk, 
has  been  promoted  to  state  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  Alice  Jane 
Gegenheimer  who  recently  mar¬ 
ried. 

James  E.  Walters.  Indiana 
sports  editor.  United  Press,  the 
past  three  seasons,  has  joined 
Associated  Press  news  staff  in 
Columbus,  O.  Walters  was  with 
U.P.  in  Chicago,  and  also  worked 
on  the  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times 


and  Michigan  City  (Ind.)  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Bryant  Evans,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  of  the  San  Diego 
( Calif. )  Union,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Union  and  Tribune- 
Sun’s  real  estate  sections,  re¬ 
cently  re-established. 

Virgil  L.  Elliott,  courthouse 
reporter  for  the  Bakersfield 
(Calif.)  Californian,  will  join 
the  rewrite  staff  of  the  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Call  Bulletin. 
He  previously  was  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staffs  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Pocky  Mountain  News, 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Journal  and 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette. 

Frank  A.  Burns,  former  San 
Francisco  newspaperman,  has 
been  appointed  public  relations 
representative  for  Columbia 
Steel  Co.,  for  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia.  Arizona  and  southern  Ne¬ 
vada.  Prior  to  his  present  post. 
Burns  served  as  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  in  the 
company’s  San  Francisco  office. 

William  Jenkins,  son  of 
Frank  Jenkins,  publisher,  is  now 
news  editor  of  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News. 
He  joined  the  newspaper’s  edi¬ 
torial  staff  on  completing  a 
1941-45  hitch  in  the  Marine 
Corps. 

George  W.  Edman,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
field  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Evening 
Eagle,  who  has  been  in  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Denmark,  since  last 
spring  as  chief  foreign  affairs 
officers  for  the  state  department, 
will  leave  there  at  the  end  of 
this  month  to  become  chief  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  officer,  director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Ser¬ 
vice  for  Greece,  Athens. 

Lawrfnce  E.  Davis,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  correspondent.  New  York 
Times,  is  newlv-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Press  Club  of  San 
Francisco.  Firs)  “out  of  town” 
newsman  to  win  this  distinction, 
Davis  succeeded  Jack  Hanley, 
San  Francisco  bureau  chief.  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service. 

Jfff  Kefn,  former  columnist 
for  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily 
News  and  Philadelphia  Record, 
is  disc  jockey  for  a  new  radio 
program  aired  out  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  by  NBC  station  KYW  in 
which  he  interviews  celebrities. 
Kern  started  his  metropolitan 
newspaper  career  on  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C. )  Herald. 

John  Herling,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  who  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  six  months’  tour 
of  Northern  Europe  and  topped 
it  off  with  a  month’s  stay  in 
Argentina,  has  been  made  editor 
of  the  Chester  Wright  Labor 
Letter  in  Washington,  succeed¬ 
ing  Oliver  Hoyem.  Herling  con¬ 
tinues  as  correspondent  for  the 
Beloit  (Wis. )  Daily  News  and 
other  publications.  He  is  a  for¬ 
mer  director  of  labor  relations 
in  the  Office  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  under  Nelson  Rocke¬ 
feller.  Before  that  he  covered 
Washington,  specializing  in  poli¬ 
tics  and  international  affairs  for 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Leader 
and  other  publications. 

Philip  H.  Love,  feature  editor 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 
and  author  of  “Andrew  W. 
Mellon;  The  Man  and  His 
Work,”  has  been  appointed  lec¬ 
turer  in  journalism  on  the  fac¬ 


ulty  of  George  Washington  Cn; 
versitv.  Mr.  Love  held  the  ui 
in  1942  and  again  in  1946-47.^ 
has  been  with  the  Star  ^ 
1931,  as  reporter,  assistant  cih 
editor,  and  assistant  Sunday  e4 
tor.  During  the  war,  he  edite 
the  paper’s  overseas  edition. 

Dermott  Keogh,  attached  j 
the  city  desk  of  the  HamilfeJ 
(Ont.)  Spectator,  is  leaving  hj 
newspaper  post  this  week  to  » 
cent  a  position  with  the  eduo 
tion  department  of  the  Canadit 
Manufacturer’s  Association. 

Jack  Lewyn.  a  former  et 
plovee  of  the  Associated  Pres 
has  joined  the  news  staff  of  tin 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald. 

Mapg'rft  Kelly,  Univerat 
of  Michigan  journalism  gni 
uate.  has  joined  the  editorial  d» 
partment  staff  of  the  Jackioi 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 


Eugene  Saffern  has  resigig 
from  the  news  staff  of  la 
Omaha  (Nebr. )  World  Henlf 
to  join  the  news  staff  of  KOI 
Omaha  radio  station.  Gm 
Telpnfr  who  has  been  in  la 
Council  Bluffs,  la.,  bureau  bC 
leave  soon  to  operate  his  or. 
business  in  Council  Blui 
James  F.  Cai.houn  of  Portlasl 
Ore.,  is  a  newcomer  to  the  ed 
torial  staff. 

Benton  E.  Jacobs  has  resigml 
as  director  of  Miami  Beach  Nen 
Service,  effective  Oct.  1,  to  ooa 
h's  own  public  relations  offie. 
He  came  to  Miami  Beach  Ig 
November  from  Miami  Nea 
Bureau.  He  also  has  served  o 
several  Florida  newspapers. 


Fred  MacFeeley,  of  the  Ftr. 
Wayne  ( Ind. )  News  Sentiu  , 
has  joined  the  news  staff  of  tb 
Jacksonville  Bureau,  Associate  ' 
Press.  A  native  of  Fort  Wayn 
he  attended  Northwestern  Ui 
versity  before  joining  the  New 
Sentinel  staff  in  1938  as  a  n 
porter. 

Edd  Johnson,  veteran  jouma 
ist  and  foreign  correspondec 
has  been  named  managing  ed 
tor  of  the  New  Republic.  Pric 
to  joining  the  New  Republii 
Johnson  served  as  an  oversea 
correspondent  for  the  Chicoj 
Sun.  In  that  period,  from  194- 
through  1947.  he  was  on  asigiv 
ment  in  North  Africa,  Italy,  the 
Middle  East,  France  and  Ger¬ 
many. 

Eva  Putnam,  veteran  overseas 
correspondent  and  feature 
writer,  has  been  appointed  heai 
of  the  New  Republic’s  newly-or¬ 
ganized  Foreign  Press  sectim 
Prior  to  joining  the  New  Repuo- 
lie.  Miss  Putnam  served,  fr® 
1945  through  1947,  as  an  over 
seas  correspondent  for  T^anm 
dio  Press  Service.  Addition^ 
while  overseas,  she  did  fre* 
lance  writing. 

Jim  Morgan  has  rejoin^  to 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  HctoIo 

Journal  as  staff  artist  and  ar 
director,  following  aii 
of  several  months  during  wn® 
he  held  a  similar  position  w® 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Star. 

Al  McCready,  of  the  editorii 
department  of  the 
( Ore. )  Oregonian,  and 
McCready  recently  announce 
the  birth  of  a  daughter. 

Mar<^hall  N.  Dana,  ? 
the  editorial  page  of  the  ron 
I  r-n-ntinnoA  on  pffloe  50) 
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AIR  MEMO 

Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


Approved  by  the  CAA  .  .  .  Martin  2-0-2  approved  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  .  .  .  the  recommendation  of  CAA’s  Type  Certification  Board 
that  the  CAA  Washington  Office  issue  a  type  certificate  to  the  2-0-2  means 
that  this  advanced  new  airliner  has  been  given  the  okay  of  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  .  .  .  that  its  great  speed,  comfort  and  dependability  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  airline  passengers  now!  Delivery  of  the  first  of  Northwest  Airlines’ 
fleet  of  Martin  2-0-2’s  has  been  made. 


Flying  Backward  ...  Of  the  more 
than  600  passengers  who  flew  back¬ 
ward  in  the  reversed  seats  of  the  Air 
Transport  Command’s  C-54’s,  96% 
preferred  to  fly  that  way.  Women 
were  100%  in  favor  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  Main  reason  .  .  .  better  view. 
Tests  were  made  on  ATC’s  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  to  San  Francisco  run. 
Results  are  being  given  careful  study 
by  airline  operators  and  may  result 
in  some  radical  changes  in  airliner 
seating  arrangement. 

Air  Travel  52%  of  Pullman  ... 

Air  travel  reached  a  new  high  in  its 
comparative  position  with  Pullman 
travel,  as  figures  for  May  show. 
Scheduled  domestic  airlines  reported 
52.8%  as  many  travelers  as  did  the 
Pullman  Company.  The  ratio  of  air 
to  Pullman  travel  has  climbed  stead¬ 
ily  and  sharply  since  January. 

Loaded  with  Safety  .  .  .  About 
24%  of  the  modern  airliner’s  poten¬ 
tial  payload  is  consumed  by  built-in 
safety  features.  This  large  percentage 
is  made  up  of  radio,  electronic  and 
mechanical  equipment,  which  pro¬ 
vide  the  airliner  with  communica¬ 
tion  facilities,  landing  and  naviga¬ 
tional  aids,  necessary  for  safe,  effi¬ 
cient  operation. 
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Five  a  Minute  .  .  .  During  their 
1946  foreign  and  domestic  opera¬ 
tions,  U.  S.  scheduled  airlines  made 
a  record  total  of  2,474,700  take-offs 
and  landings.  This  is  an  average  of 
almost  five  take-offs  or  landings 
every  minute  of  the  year  1946. 


A  Good  Investment  .  .  .  Since 
1918,  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
received  484  million  dollars  from  the 
sale  of  airmail  stamps.  This  is  94% 
of  the  total  amount  invested  by  our 
Government  in  airmail  service. 


■■-1 


World’s  Largest  Amphibian  .  .  . 

Shown  here  making  a  jet -assisted 
take-off  is  the  Martin  PBM-5A,  the 
w'orld’s  largest  amphibian.  Sister 
ship  of  the  famous  Mariner  flying 
boats,  the  PBM-5A  was  designed  and 
built  by  Martin  for  our  Navy.  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  exceptional  amphibi¬ 
ous  abilities  they  will  be  used  in 
air-sea  rescue  operations.  On  land  or 
sea  these  30-ton  Martin  amphibians 
get  airborne  faster  with  JA'TO. 


Many  Special  Features  ...  com¬ 
bine  to  make  the  speedy  Martin 
2-0-2  America’s  top  twin-engine  air¬ 
liner.  Included  are  tricycle  landing 
gear  for  always  level  ride,  reversible 
pitch  propellers  for  backing,  thermo¬ 
statically  controlled  cabin  for  even 
temperature,  the  new  Martin  airfoil, 
flexible  Marengfuel  cells,  automatic, 
propeller-feathering  system,  luxuri¬ 
ous  appointments,  wide,  comfort¬ 
able  seats,  full-view  windows  and 
soundproof  cabin.  These  and  other 
new  features  assure  passengers  travel¬ 
ing  in  the  modern  Martin  2-0-2  of  a 
smoother,  quieter,  pleasanter  ride  at 
speeds  100  m.p.h.  faster  than  on 
ordinary  twin-engine  planes. 


Great  Guns  ...  Here,  high-speed 
movies  are  being  taken  of  the  action 
of  a  newly  designed  Martin  turret. 
Later  the  film  will  be  projected  at  a 
slow  speed  enabling  Martin  engi¬ 
neers  to  study  the  action  in  detail. 
Martin  was  the  largest  builder  of 
aerial  turrets  during  the  war  and 
now  carries  on  continuous  research 
and  development  in  this  field.  Other 
advanced  research  projects  being 
carried  on  by  Martin  include:  rock¬ 
etry,  electronics,  guided  missiles, 
rotary  wing  aircraft,  new  methods  of 
propulsion,  plastics  and  advanced- 
design  aircraft. 


100%  Perfect  .  .  .  Sixteen  United 
States  airlines  completed  their  1946 
passenger  operations  without  a 
single  fatal  accident.  This  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  National  Safety 
Council  in  making  its  annual  awards 
for  safety  to  the  aircraft  industry 
and  to  individual  airlines.  Among 
the  airlines  to  win  N.  S.  C.  awards 
were  four  which  have  ordered  new 
Martin  planes. 


^  AIRCRAFT 
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RADIO 

FMers  Weigh  Moves 
To  Gain  Duplication 

By  Jerry  Walker 


WHEN  FRITZ  S.  UPDIKE,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Rome  (N.  Y.) 
Sentinel  who  also  manages  the 
newspaper’s  radio  stations  (AM 


E.  J.  HodeL  manager  of  Beckley 
(W.  Va.)  Newspapers*  station,  is 
new  secretary-treastuer  of  FM 
Association. 

and  FM),  told  the  Associated 
Dailies  meeting  that  he  was 
hurrying  to  put  WRUN-FM  on  a 
commercial  basis,  he  was  asked: 
“Why  the  rush?” 

“Some  people,”  he  explained, 
"are  beginning  to  get  the  idea 
that  FM  is  really  good  because 
there’s  no  advertising  on  it.” 

Updike  and  a  score  of  other 
newspaper  representatives  who 
can  converse  as  freely  about 
Petrillo  as  they  can  about  Ran¬ 
dolph  were  seen  at  the  first 
convention  of  FM  Association 
last  weekend  in  New  York  City. 

Storms  Are  Boon  and  Bane 

After  learning  the  prospects 
for  FM  station  growth  in  the 
near  future,  with  the  help  of  a 
truce  and  a  network,  the  FMers 
went  on  to  Atlantic  City  for  the 
big  show  staged  by  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters. 

FM  broadcasters  were  gener¬ 
ally  of  the  opinion  that  the  past 
summer’s  storms  were  a  great 
boon  to  them  because  they 
demonstrated  how  frequency 
modulation  programs  are  un¬ 
affected  by  static.  However, 
man-made  storms  are  retarding 
the  industry. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  FMA 
summed  up  the  situation:  “Ad¬ 
vancement  of  FM  at  this  time 
will  best  be  accomplished  by 
the  duplication  of  regular  net¬ 
work  programs  over  FM  facili¬ 
ties.” 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held 
the  Lea  Act  to  be  a  constitu¬ 
tional  prohibition  against  em¬ 
ployment  of  more  personnel 
than  is  actually  needed,  but 
James  C.  Petrillo,  boss  of  the 
musician’s  union  against  whom 
the  law  was  aimed,  still  has 


FM  stymied,  although  dupli¬ 
cation  is  purely  technical  and 
does  not  require  any  additional 
help.  This  week  Petrillo  banned 
appearance  of  “live”  musicians 
on  FM  network  programs. 

Wording  of  contracts  with  the 
networks  is  the  peg  on  which 
the  duplication  problem  hangs. 
According  to  FMA  lawyers, 
these  agreements  do  not  specify 
the  number  of  stations  over 
which  a  program  may  be  car¬ 
ried,  and  they  are  silent  as  to 
FM.  The  networks  have  been 
advised  they  risk  lawsuits  if 
they  permit  FMers  to  broadcast 
the  same  programs.  (It  was  dis¬ 
closed  that  the  Yankee  Network 
has  been  duplicating  on  FM, 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System 
contracts  not  binding  affiliates.) 

Two  possible  steps  may  be 
taken  to  break  the  deadlock. 
Repr.  Carroll  D.  Kearns,  chair¬ 
man  of  a  House  committee  in¬ 
vestigating  union  practices,  told 
the  FMA  he  believes  Petrillo 
might  be  talked  into  allowing 
AM-FM  duplication  for  a  “pro¬ 
bationary  period”  of  a  year. 
This  would  let  FM  stations  get 
on  their  feet. 

Secondly,  FMA  has  put  for¬ 
ward  the  suggestion  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  assume  jurisdiction  over 
the  problem  because  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  public  interest  and 
one  which  affects  the  welfare  of 
every  licensee. 

At  Atlantic  City,  FCC  Chair¬ 
man  Denny  welcomed  FM  net¬ 
works  and  said  the  ideal  goal  is 
specialized  service  on  four  sta¬ 
tion'!:  one  devoted  to  classical 
music,  one  to  popular  melodies, 
one  to  features,  and  one  broad¬ 
casting  only  news. 

Potentialities  for  delivering 
high  grade  FM  service  over 
large  a’^eas  were  demonstrated 
by  Dr.  Edwin  H.  Armstrong,  in¬ 
ventor  of  FM.  using  a  radio  re¬ 
lay  system  which  already  links 
stations  in  half  a  dozen  eastern 
seaboard  states.  The  network 
has  proven,  he  said,  that  FM 
is  not  limited  to  line-of-sight 
and  FM  signals  may  be  received 
behind  hills  and  mountains. 

Stromberg  Carlson  Co.  of  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y.,  makers  of  radio 
sets,  has  pioneered  in  commer¬ 
cial  broadcasts  over  the  new 
Continental  FM  Network  which 
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had,  as  of  convention  time,  27 
affiliates.  Eight  are  receiving 
service  by  wire  lines  over  573 
miles  and  the  rest  by  radio  re¬ 
lay  over  1.400  miles. 

FMers  heard  that  Broadcast 
Measurement  Bureau  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  gather  audience  data 
on  FM  stations  •  that  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  is  anxious  to 
use  FM  stations  for  pinpoint 
forecasts:  that  set  manufacturers 
expect  to  turn  out  more  than 
2.000,000  FM  receivers  this  year 
and  also  a  large  number  of  FM 
converters. 

Due  to  higher  production 
costs  and  engineering  problems, 
FMA  was  told,  most  of  the  FM 
receivers  have  been  in  the  con¬ 
sole  classification,  but  more 
table  models  are  on  the  line. 
In  Jiilv.  FM  table  models  almost 
equalled  the  total  output  of  FM 
table  models  last  year. 

FMA  goes  into  its  first  full 
year  of  activity  under  the  lead- 
ershio  of  Everett  L.  Dillard, 
president  and  general  manager 
of  WASH,  Washington,  D.  C. 
His  fellow  officers  are:  William 
E.  Ware,  KSWI.  Omaha,  Nebr.; 
E.  J.  Hodel,  WCFC,  Becklev,  W. 
Va.:  and  Thomas  F.  McNulty, 
WMCP,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Newspaper  Aifiliates 
SCRIPPS  League  of  News¬ 
papers  has  opened  its  second 
station,  KNEW,  Spokane,  Wash., 
which  is  owned  jointly  by  the 
League  and  Burl  C.  Hagadone, 
publisher  of  Coeur  d’Alene 
(Ida.)  Press. 

WGPA-FM  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
Globe-Times  station,  operated 
round-the-clock  for  43  hours  of 
continuous  reporting  on  election 
returns.  A  direct  wire  was 
placed  in  the  office  of  the  Board 
of  Elections. 

Copley  Press.  Inc.,  of  Aurora, 
Ill.  has  acquired,  subject  to 
FCC  approval,  a  half  interest  in 
KUSN.  San  Diego.  Calif.,  for 
$68,174.  The  station  is  scheduled 
to  go  on  the  air  Sept.  29.  Copley 
Press  also  has  a  49%  interest  in 
WCVS,  Springfield,  Ill.,  and 
holds  permits  for  four  FM  sta¬ 
tions. 

Prenaring  to  go  on  the  air 
in  November,  W’THT-FM  of 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  has  ar¬ 
ranged  for  erection  of  an  an¬ 
tenna  atop  Times  Tower  on  Tai- 
cott  Mountain.  It  will  cover 
6.200  square  miles.  Operating 
personnel  will  live  at  the 
Tower.  Hartford  Times  and  Ra¬ 
dio  Corp.  of  America  will  stage 


BMB  Expenses 
Total  $1,33SM 

Broadcast  Measurement 
reau’s  financial  statement  for] 
30  months  from  Jan.  1, 
through  June  30,  1947 
total  receipts  of  $1,413 
total  expenditures  of  $1,S3L 
and  total  assets  as  of  .TimTi 
1947  of  $100,000  including 
000  cash. 

Field  work,  tabulation  and! 
search  supervision  cost  $7^ 
of  which  postage  and  supi 
accounted  for  $261,000  and  * 
lating  $348,000.  Printing,  , 
lishing  and  distributing  the  i 
in  the  form  of  station  audii, 
reprints,  area  and  netwoi4l  l 
ports  and  station  maps 
$132,000. 


a  television  show.  Sept 
Oct.  4  at  Times  Radio 

Executives  and  stockhc 
of  Tucson  Newspapers,  Inc.1 
among  the  new  owners 
KCNA.  Of  the  original 
which  established  the  stai 
only  Erskine  Caldwell,  the] 
thor,  remains  as  one  of 
owners. 

Antigo  ( W  i  s . )  Broadci 
Co.,  of  which  Artemas  F.  B( 
editor  and  publisher  of  At 
Journal  Is  president  is 
structing  an  AM  station 
plans  to  seek  a  permit  for 
Dual  purpose  equipment 
been  ordered. 

W.  Emmett  Brooks,  publ 
of  Brewton  (Ala.)  Standai 
owner  of  the  new  WEBJ. 

WJAG,  owned  by  N( 
(Nebr.)  Daily  News,  recetlf 
observed  its  25th  anniverssir. 
It  was  started  in  1922  as  a  ho^ 
by  by  Publisher  Gene  Huse. 


3  in  Theater  Field 
To  Receive  Awards 

Philadelphia — The  1947  Dip 
tinguished  Service  Awards  of 
North  American  Survivoo, 
whose  members  were  formerir 
employed  on  staffs  of  the  do- 
funct  Philadelphia  North  Amr- 
icon,  will  go  to  George  Jem 
Nathan,  drama  critic:  Henry  T. 
Craven,  drama  editor,  and 
Theron  Bamberger,  theatrical 
producer.  All  are  former  North 
American  newspapermen. 

A  special  recognition  of  ttc 
society  will  go  to  former  Justice 
William  I.  Schaffer  who  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  paper 


MARION  HARPER 
ASSOCIATES  INC. 

MARKETING  AND  RESEARCH  COUNSU 


CONSUMER  PANEL  OPERATION 
READERSHIP  SURVEYS 
SPECIAL  MARKET  STUDIES 

A  national  organization  familiar  with  the  problems  of  newspip# 
publishers. 

274  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  l6,  N.  Y. 
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7th  newspaper 


Television  station  of 
THE  SUNPAPERS  OF  BALTIMORE 


WITH  LEADING  NEWSPAPERS 
IT’S  TELEVISION  BY  RCA 


THI  O'SULLIVAN  BUILDING  in  the  heart  of  down¬ 
town  Baltimore,  highest  structure  south  of  New 
York,  offers  WMAR  a  lofty  perch  for  its  FM  Pylon 
and  television  Super  Turnstile  antennas. 


Ill  Canada:  RCA  VICTOR  Company  Limitod,  Montroal 


CIRCULATION 


Howe  Stresses  Value 
Ofi  Carrier  Relations 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


WE  ARE  indebted  this  week  to 

Mida,  monthly  publication  of 
Midwest  Independent  Distribu¬ 
tions  Association,  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  interview  with  David  W. 
Howe,  Burlington  (Vt.  >  Free 
Press,  ANPA  president,  in  which 
Mr.  Howe  answers  questions 
concerning  newspaperboys. 

The  interview,  in  question  and 
answer  form,  deal.i  with  the 
importance  of  sound  public  re¬ 
lations  in  meeting  problems  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  handling  of  car¬ 
rier  boys.  President  Howe  dis¬ 
cusses  the  matter  from  the  stand 
point  of  legislation  and  public 
relations.  His  interview  with 
Mida  follows: 

Sees  Possible  Threat 

“Is  the  American  Newspaper 
Boy  threatened  by  legislation? 

“Yes.  The  threats  come  from 
several  directions.  Bills  have 
been  introduced  in  the  79th  and 
80th  Congress  which,  if  enacted 
into  law  would  have  drastically 
curtailed  or  eliminated  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  these  young  business 
men  of  the  future.  State  legis¬ 
latures  are  constantly  subjected 
to  urges  from  various  pressure 
groups  including  the  Child  La¬ 
bor  Committee. 

“Is  there  any  way  to  combat 
this  threat? 

"Yes,  the  defense  against  this 
threat  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
circulation  department  of  news¬ 
papers.  If  these  circulation  de¬ 
partments  are  alert  in  checking 
the  operations  of  these  boys,  ob¬ 
serving  age  limits,  developing 
the  welfare  of  the  boy  along 
with  the  circulation  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  and,  if  the  boy  is  an  in¬ 
dependent  contractor,  taking 
care  to  see  that  the  boy  operates 
without  control  as  to  his  meth¬ 
ods  of  operation  the  threats  to 
the  newspaper  boy  can  largely 
be  obviated. 

“The  different  state  chairmen 
of  the  ANPA  Newspaper  Boy 
Committee  can  help  by  keeping 
alert  to  careless  operations,  corn- 
paints,  and  legislative  threats  in 
their  own  states  and  endeavor 


ing  to  correct  where  necessary 
operations  which  are  careless 
and  not  to  the  best  interest  of 
both  boy  and  newspaper. 

Share  Experiences 

“Newspapers  generally  can 
help  by  forwarding  succes.s 
stories  to  the  state  chairmen, 
stories  of  promotional  activities, 
and  news  stories  so  that  the 
state  chairmen  can  share  these 
experiences  with  others  who 
have  dealings  with  the  news¬ 
paper  boy. 

“National  standards  are  im 
practical,  whether  by  legislation 
or  by  business  agreements. 
Conditions  vary  too  greatly  in 
geographical  area,  climate  and 
season.  A  starting  hour  for  a 
boy  in  one  section  of  the  coun 
try  that  might  prove  a  hardship 
would  not  be  a  hardship  in  an¬ 
other  section  of  the  country  with 
different  climate  conditions. 

“During  the  war  many  news¬ 
papers  were  united  in  activity 
and  in  spirit  with  educators  in 
connection  with  the  Waste  Paper 
Drive.  This  patriotic  activity 
was  recognized  widely  as  being 
good  for  youngsters.  A  genera 
tion  that  had  forgotten  the  value 
of  work  for  youth  learned  a  lot 
in  the  war. 

Educators  Approve 

“Educators  in  the  eighth  to 
twelfth  grades  in  many  cities 
now  publicly  recognized  two 
facts: 

1  “That  work  experience  out¬ 
side  school  hours  is  a  character- 
builder  for  teen-age  boys  and 
this  was  demonstrated  in  the 
war. 

2.  “That  newspaper  routes 
supply  work  experience  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  every  community — 
probably  greater  than  any  other 
opportunity  offered  a  young  boy  , 
Of  course  newspaper  carriers  j 
should  work  outside  of  school  ! 
hours  and  under  conditions  that  i 
will  aid  and  not  impair  health 
and  scholastic  standing. 

“Circulation  departments 
should  work  closely  with  edu¬ 


cators  and  parents.  It  is  ridic¬ 
ulous  to  argue  that  anyone  in 
government  is  a  better  judge  of 
a  child's  welfare  than  parents 
and  teachers. 

“If  teachers  and  parents  in 
each  city  and  community  are  be¬ 
hind  you  in  your  efforts  to  give 
the  boy  a  chance  to  earn  money, 
to  gain  business  experience,  and 
to  develop  intelligence,  poise 
and  health,  no  legislator  can 
come  ill  and  upset  a  program 
devoted  to  this  end.” 

Offer  8  Scholarships 

IN  KEEPING  wiiu  the  broad 

general  program  suggested  by 
ANPA  President  Howe  for 
sound  carrier  boy  relations,  is 
the  announcement  that  eight 
college  scholarships  will  be  open 
next  June  to  qualified  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman  and  Times  car¬ 
riers. 

Under  the  plan  announced  by 
Walter  G.  Andrews,  circulation 
director,  four  scholarships  will 
be  awarded  to  carriers  within 
the  city  organization  and  four 
to  those  in  the  statewide  setup. 
Each  award  will  have  a  cash 
value  of  $250  to  be  used  for 
tuition  and  incidental  fees  at 
the  college  of  the  boy’s  choice. 

Coincidentally,  the  O&T  have 
completed  arrangements  where 
by  the  state  board  of  education 
has  approved  credits  to  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times  city  carriers 
attending  high  school.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  O&T  car 
riers  to  earn  a  half-credit,  each 
semester,  from  the  ninth  through 
the  12th  grades,  with  an  allow¬ 
able  maximum  of  two  full 
credits. 

“In  this  connection,”  said  An¬ 
drews,  “it  is  worthy  to  note  that 
these  credits  are  being  granted 
to  us  and  not  to  any  other  in¬ 
dustry,  only  because  our  train¬ 
ing  program  and  complete  co¬ 
operation  with  the  schools  have 
their  stamp  of  approval.” 

Recreation  Program  Helps 

JAMES  G.  ALLIO,  Indianapolis 

(Ind.)  News  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  reports  that  as  a  result 


of  a  well-planned,  year-around 
recreational  program  for  its  car¬ 
riers,  the  News  has  over  a  two- 
year  period  reduced  carrier 
turnover  by  35%  and  that  22% 
of  the  new  carriers  admit  that 
they  had  “joined  up”  in  order 
that  they  could  participate  in 
such  a  program.  Allio  states: 

“What  has  this  done  for  cir¬ 
culation?  The  answer  is  ob¬ 
vious.  During  1946,  the  News 
circulation  not  only  was  in¬ 
creased  to  an  all  time  high,  but 
showed  the  largest  gain  in  any 
one  year  in  the  history  of  the 
paper. 

“It  is  a  matter  of  particular 
satisfaction,  too,  that  hundreds 
of  parents  have  said  that  the 
program  is  good  for  the  carriers 
in  their  families.  In  additioa 
district  men  have  found  that  the 
recreational  pha.^e  has  helped 
carriers  become  better  acquaint 
ed  with  one  another,  established 
closer  understanding  betweee 
manager  and  boys,  and  caused 
carriers  to  take  far  more  interes 
in  their  routes.” 

Carrier  Notes 

Dayton  (O. )  Journal -Herali 

carriers  have  finished  one  of 
the  largest  amateur  baseball 
programs  ever  carried  out  in 
Dayton,  completing  a  272-game 
season  in  which  a  total  of  559 
boys  participated.  The  carrien 
were  organized  into  three  lea¬ 
gues,  divided  according  to  age 
groups. 

The  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press  recently  paid  the  expenses 
of  37  carrier  boys  who  were 
feted  to  a  day  of  sightseeing 
about  Montreal.  Canada,  going 
by  bus  to  Canada's  largest  city. 
Both  city  and  outside  carriers 
were  included. 

Bower's  Mansion,  famous  land 
mark  of  Comstock  Lode  days, 
was  the  scene  of  the  annual  pic 
nic  for  carriers  of  the  Reno 
(Nev.)  Newspapers.  Inc.  More 
than  100  boys  and  girls  who  de¬ 
liver  the  Reno  Evening  Gazette 
and  Nevada  State  Journal,  made 
the  trip. 


HOLLYWOOD’S 
CIRCULATION 
PECIALI^T 


.  .  .  HEDDA  HOPPER,  leading 
practitioner  of  the  scooping, 
snooping  school  of  Hollywood 
reporting,  is  busy  25  hours  a  . 
day  breaking  news  and  making  I 
news  to  the  delight  of  over  N 
26,000,000  newspaper  readers  N 
across  the  nation!  If  your  terri*  V 
tory  is  open,  we'll  welcome  your 
wire  for  proofs  and  prices. 

Chicago  Triihne  dtw  York  News  v 
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Xhere  are  many  good  trans-  .  . 

portation  systems  in  America  w 

. . .  but  only  Greyhound  serves  | 
the  people  of  all  48  States— 
goes  deep  into  Canada,  and  down  to  Mexico.  •  No 
other  public  vehicle  is  so  well  known  to  all  the 
people  of  this  Nation  as  the  famous  blue-and- 
white  bus  with  the  slim  running  dog  on  its  side 
...  no  other  operates  on  such  convenient  sched¬ 
ules  to  so  many  thousands  of  cities,  towns  and 
farm  communities.  •  Ticket  cost?  Today,  Grey¬ 
hound’s  fares  are  lower  than  those  of  any  other 
kind  of  public  transportation.  Its  rates  average 
as  low  as  the  lowest  in  bus  travel— and  are  only  a 
fraction  the  cost  of  driving  a  small  private  auto. 

All  this  is  yours,  when  you  go  Greyhound— plus 
scenic  enjoyment  and  relaxed  comfort  unmatched 
in  the  world  of  travel. 


amazingiy 

low  COST 


PERSONAL 
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land  Ore.)  Journal,  who  has  on  the  entire  tour. 

mnntif  WILLIAM  D.  CARTER,  former 

sir  tL  ^  fh'’  Associated  Press  editor  and  as- 

sociate  of  Earl  Newsom  and 

rcnfpira  rvi  »“ri;Ho“„'’s  ^ 

^  Counsels  haJ 

George  Moorad,  former  Port-  been  appointed 
land.  Ore.,  newspaperman,  now  Public  Relations  H  W 

Mmmentator  with  radio  station  Manager  for  f 

KGW — the  Oregonian,  has  just  pan  American- 
completed  his  new  book,  “Duel  Grace  Airways  % 
for  Asia,”  based  on  his  experi-  (Panagra).  te* 

ences  in  1945  and  1946  as  a  war  Wade  Dough-  IK, 
correspondent  in  Manchuria,  ty,  formerly 
Korea  and  Japan.  with  the  Wich-  ■ 

Franklin  P.  Jones,  editorial  ita  (Kas. )  Bea-  V 
writer,  and  Samson  Berry,  Jr.,  con  for  21  years, 
reporter,  of  the  Philadelphia  the  last  six  as  Carter 
(Pa.)  Record,  have  joined  Gray  city  editor,  has 
&  Rodgers  advertising  agency  in  joined  the  public  relations  staff 
Philadelphia.  of  Trans  World  Airlines  at  Kan- 

Herbert  Kupferberg,  assistant  ’  where  he  will  be 

to  editor  Geoffrey  Parsons,  Jr.,  editorial  supervisor  of  the  news 
of  the  Eurooean  Edition  of  the  bureau. 


•  You'll  count  more  of  the  kind  of  results  that  count  in  the  great  Florida 
market.  Growth?  .  .  .  Florida's  is  second  greatest  of  any  eastern 
state.  Income?  .  .  .  Florida's  E.  B.  I.  per  person  is  the  South's  highest. 
Per  capita  sales?  .  .  .  Florida,  again,  sets  the  pace  for  the  South. 

As  for  coverage,  three  newspapers  blanket  the  trading  areas  where 
more  than  53%  of  the  state's  total  sales  take  place.  If  it's  results 
you  want,  schedule  the  Big  3,  -  the  morning  papers  geared  to 
produce  more  of  them  in  the  year-round  Florida  market. 


Grand  opporluniiy 
for  creative 
salesman! 


large  Eastern  metropolitan 
^ly  has  opening  for  exper¬ 
ienced  advertising  salesman 
in  early  30’s.  To  work  on 
major  retail  accounts.  Must 
be  familiar  with  layout  and 
copy.  Good  salary  and  good 
chance  to  advance.  Write  a 
complete  letter  to  Box  No. 
8083,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HERR'-® 


tribune 


Holionol 

*,S.Cta*, 


Notional 
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In  one  day,  one  scheduled  airline  dispatched  planes  from 
one  airport  carrying  these  varied  commodities  as  Air  Freight: 


Piston  Rings 


Tools 


is  ended 
/ork.  the 
Detroit 
:  service 
t  Street 
rn  had 
ast  year 
editor, 
ithor  of 
.  “Hun- 
addition 
he  Fort 
elegram. 
r  on  the 
932  and 
on  36 


Upholstory 


Machinery 


Night  Drosses 


Rubber  Thread 


lamps 


Meters 


Bank  Checks 


er.  He 
novel, 


Iron  lung  Mechanism 


Gardenias 


Camellias 


Oil  of  Wintergreen 


Diplomatic  Pouches 


Iso-octane  Gasoline 


The  U.S.  Leads  the 
World  in  Air  1 


Airplane  Armored  PlotO 


Military  Clothing 


Bathing  Suits 


Fountain  Pens 


Nylons 


The  scheduled  Airlines  of  the  United  States  operate  the 
largest  air  freight  transportation  system  in  the  world.  A 
fleet  of  700  planes,  all  of  which  carry  cargo  as  well  as  pas¬ 
sengers,  plus  a  fleet  of  50  all-cargo  planes,  provides  air 
freight  service  between  the  hundreds  of  communities  served 
by  these  lines. 

Three  times  since  1941  the  scheduled  Airlines  have  reduced 
air  freight  rates,  including  25%  reduction  effective  August 
1,  1947.  Thousands  of  tons  of  goods  today  are  moving 
on  regular  daily  schedules  at  rates  as  low  as  16^  per  ton 
mile.  This  air-swift  transportation  is  'saving  shippers  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  daily  in  scores  of  ways  . . .  from  packaging 
and  handling  economies  to  elimination  of  warehousing  and 
speed-up  of  turnover. 

Air  Freight  is  the  newest  arm  of  America’s  strength  in  the 
air.  Sustained  today  by  the  nation’s  industrial  enterprise,  it 
is  alert  and  ever  ready  in  case  of  national  emergency. 


Aircraft  Parts 


Clock  Dials 


Rayon 


Cut  Flowors 


Volvo  Parts 


Photographic  Film 


Bicycio  Pedals 


Eyebrow  Pencils 


Raincoats 


Hearing  Aids 


Table  Cloths 


Newsreels 


Surgical  Knives 


Movie  Films 


Draperies 


Cable 


Orestes 


Stationery 


You  get  there  quickly,  comfortably  and  economically  when  you  go 
by  scheduled  Airline.  Passenger  fares  are  lower  even  than  before  the 
war.  Air  Mail  is  only  5^.  So,  travel,  mail  and  ship — by  air!  Call  the 
nearest  Airlines  office  or  your  travel  agent  for  reservations.  This 
advertisement  is  sponsored  by  the  nation's  scheduled  Airlines  and 
leading  aviation  manufacturers. 


Radios 


Porfumos,  CosmoMcs 


Shoos 


Air  Transportation  Strengthens  America 


THE  SCHEDUIED  AIRLINES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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Clark  Buys  Out 
McQuaid  Share 
In  N.  H.  Paper 

Manchester,  N.  H. — Publisher 
Blair  Clark  of  New  Hampshire 
Sunday  News  has  announced  he 
has  purchased  the  interests  held 
by  Bernard  J.  McQuaid,  who 
terminated  his  duties  as  co-pub- 


Clark.  left,  and  Brush 

lisher  and  vicepresident,  assist¬ 
ant  treasurer  and  director  of  the 
corporation  at  the  time  of  the 
sale. 

Business  Manager  Arthur 
Brush  was  named  vicepresident 
and  assistant  treasurer  and  made 
a  director  of  the  corporation. 
Brush,  who  has  been  with  the 
News  since  it  started  publica¬ 
tion  Oct.  6,  1946,  is  a  veteran 
of  20  years  service  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Washington 


(D.  C.)  Times  Herald,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Record  and  the  Man¬ 
chester  Union  and  Leader. 

Clark,  a  writer  for  the  St. 
Louis  ( Mo. )  Post-Dispatch  prior 
to  the  war,  returned  from  16 
months  combat  duty  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  new  paper. 

Reorganization  came  on  the 
eve  of  the  News’  first  anniver¬ 
sary  as  New  Hampshire’s  only 
Sunday  newspaper,  currently 
averaging  more  than  20,000  net 
paid. 

Spot  news  is  gathered  by  a 
full-time  staff  of  10  writers,  edi¬ 
tors  and  photographers  and  a 
network  of  stringer  correspond¬ 
ents  throughout  the  state. 

■ 

Gravure  Magazine 
Started  for  Weeklies 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — Organiza¬ 
tion  of  McWhirter  Publications, 
Inc.,  publishers  of  a  16-page  tab¬ 
loid  gravure  picture  supplement 
for  rural  weekly  newspapers, 
was  announced  this  week.  The 
company  will  be  headed  by  I.  E. 
McWhirter,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  after  22  years’  affiliation 
with  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram. 

Other  officers  are  Hugh  P. 
Cowdin,  a  Star-Telegram  com¬ 
posing  room  veteran  of  26  years, 
as  vicepresident  and  editor,  and 
C.  Ray  Stokes,  formerly  with 
the  circulation  departments  of 
the  Star-Telegram  and  Fort 
Worth  Press,  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

Titled  “Progress,”  the  first  is¬ 
sue  of  the  supplement  will  go 
out  the  first  week  in  November 
to  50  weeklies  in  East  and  West 
Texas.  A  “Town  of  the  Week” 
feature  will  be  dedicated  to 
each  of  the  cities  in  turn.  The 
stories  will  be  written  by  Boyce 
House,  author-humorist  and 
former  Star-Telegram  reporter. 


Idaho  Pair 
Expands  in 
Weekly  Field 

Ontario,  Ore. — The  Eastern 
Oregon  Observer  has  been 
merged  with  the  Ontario  Argus, 
this  community's  other  weekly, 
to  form  the  Ontario  Argus-Ob- 
server. 

The  Observer  was  sold  to  the 
Argus’  owners.  Don  Lynch  and 
Bernard  Mainwaring. 

Lynch  and  Mainwaring,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Nampa  (Ida.) 
Free  Press,  a  daily,  entered  the 
newspaper  field  in  Ontario  last 
January  with  their  purchase  of 
the  Argus. 

W.  E.  Gleason  Buys 
WALTER  E.  GLEASON,  news 
editor  of  the  Portage  (Wis. ) 
Register  since  his  discharge 
from  service  in  1945.  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Montello  (WLs.) 
Tribune  and  become  editor  and 
publisher.  He  formerly  worked 
for  the  Madison  Wisconsin  State 
Journal. 

Dion,  N.  Y.,  Sale 

ILION,  N.  Y.— Harold  E.  Whitte- 
more  has  purchased  the  IHon 
Sentinel,  a  weekly,  from  Charles 
T.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Whittemore 
resigned  as  head  of  the  Ilion 
news  bureau  of  the  Utica 
(N.  Y. )  Observer-Dispatch  and 
Utica  Daily  Press  to  become 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Senti¬ 
nel. 

Erehbiel  Takes  Over 

M.  R.  KREHBIEL,  publisher  of 
the  Norton  (Kans. )  Champion, 
has  bought  the  Trenton  (Neb.) 
Register.  Harold  Clark  will  be 
editor. 

Weiford  De  Wald,  Register 


publisher,  died  last  month.  Th 
paper  had  been  operated 
widow  since  his  death.  Hj 
weekly  had  been  owned  by  m 
De  Wald  family  since  it  wai» 
tablished  in  1885. 

Couple  in  California 
MR.  AND  MRS.  Herman  Silve 
man,  former  residents  | 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  have  purchast 
the  Lafayette  Sun  and  Orinc 
Boulevard  News  at  LafayeR 
Calif.,  from  Bob  and  Carl  DeT< 
of  the  DeTar  Pub.  Co.  Silvt 
man,  26,  has  been  feature  e 
itor  of  San  Francisco  Call-Bi 
letin  since  he  left  the  Army  Jt 
Forces  in  December,  1M5. 

Wisconsin  Merger 
RHINELANDER  (Wis.)  U 
lishing  Co.,  publisher  of  tb 
Daily  News,  has  acquired  tk 
New  North,  65-year-old  week!: 
which  it  is  merging  with  i 
daiiy,  according  to  Ciifford  G 
Ferris,  publisher  of  the  Ner; 
Joseph  E.  Bloom,  president  li 
the  New  North  and  Co.,  lit 
said  the  sale  was  made  to  pe 
mit  him  and  his  associate  to  ce 
centrate  activities  in  the  coi 
mercial  printing  and  allied  fielis 

Upoer  Darbv  Merger 
PHILADELPHIA  Suburbu 
Publications,  Inc.,  has  boug: 
the  Upper  Darby  (Pa.)  Touv 
ship  Review  from  William  i 
Ellis,  and  has  merged  it  wi: 
its  Upper  Darby  News.  Mr,  I 
lis,  who  founded  the  newspapr 
19  years  ago,  has  retired.  Dir 
ing  the  last  three  years  he  d 
rected  its  activities  from  a  sid 
bed. 

■ 

Up  to  5c  in  Passaic 

PASSAIC,  N.  J.— Eflecth 
Sept.  8,  the  price  of  the  Herak 
News,  evening,  went  from  4 
to  5c  and  30c  a  week  deliverec 


He  says  it^s  nicer  but  we  should  have  seen  his 
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The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 


PACKAGES  A  STATEWIDE  URBAN  MARKET 
RANKING  AMONG  AMERICA'S  TOP  20  CITIES 


IOWA  territory 


Iowa  is  a  heaven-on-earth  for  salesmen,  a 
state-wide  market  ranking  with  the  first  20 
ct/tes  in  America.  That’s  the  way  to  look  at  it, 
too — as  a  c/'/y — because  the  Des  Moines  Sun¬ 
day  Register  brings  you  the  whole  state  in 
one  convenient  package!  Yes,  this  unique 
newspaper  covers  67%  of  sales-rich  Iowa  for 
a  milline  rate  of  only  $1.66. 


FOR  DISTINGUISHED  PUBLIC  SERVICEI 


Impartial  judges  have  awarded  the  annual  National  Board  of 
F ire  Underwriters'  Gold  Medal  and  National  Honorable  Mention 
Citations,  in  recognition  of  distinguished  public  service  by  daily 
newspapers  in  promoting  safety  of  life  and  resources  during 
1946,  to  the  following — 

☆  ☆  ☆ 


GOLD  MIDAL  WINNER 

THE  CHICAGO  SUN,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

F)R  its  smashing  campaign  against  Hre 
hazards  in  Chicago  hotels  and  for  enforce¬ 
ment  of  Chicago’s  fire  prevention  and  building 
ordinances.  While  the  LaSalle  Hotel  fire  was 
still  burning,  The  Chicago  Sun  went  to  work 
to  find  out  what  caused  the  fire  and  how  similar 
fires  could  he  prevented.  It  pulled  no  punches, 
with  either  business  or  politicians.  It  told  the 
story  with  pictures,  graphs,  editorials,  and  news 
stories.  The  immediate  intent  of  The  Sun’s 
campaign  was  to  do  something  quickly  to  re¬ 
move  hazards,  but  it  followed  up  its  campaign 
by  going  into  the  courtrooms  and  reporting 
how  judges  were  handling  violations.  The  Sun 
exposed  lenient  treatment  and  small  fines  given 
to  violators  of  building  laws  and  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  naming  of  a  new  city  judge. 

NATIONAL  HONORABLE  MENTION  CITATIONS 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  EVENING  NEWS 

For  its  orftani/ation  of  a  Junior  Firemen's  Association  with  a  (member- 
•hip  of  40,000  boys,  which  played  an  important  part  in  preventins  hres, 
reducing  the  number  of  false  alarms,  lessening  juvenile  delinquency. 


GRIFFIN,  GA.,  NEWS 

For  the  best  consistent,  year-aroiind  lire  prevention  campaign  by  a 
smalt  city  newspaper.  The  paper  fought  for  better  lire  protection  for  its 
city,  for  an  additional  tire  station,  and  extension  of  forest  tire  observa¬ 
tion  services. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA«  INQUIRER 


For  its  year-around  tire  safety  efforts  combined  with  its  Hero  .Awards 
given  monthly  to  members  of  Philadelphia's  uniformed  services  who 
have  performed  heroic  acts  in  line  of  duty. 


PORT  HURON,  MICH,  TIMES  HERALD 

F'or  its  vigorous  campaign  for  removal  of  tire  hazards  in  the  public 
schools  and  for  construction  of  new  school  buildings. 


STATEN  ISLAND,  N.  Y,  STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE 


For  its  year-around  tire  prevention  efforts,  particularly  the  assistance  it 
gave  to  a  Mercantile  Inspection  Day  for  the  removal  of  tire  hazards  on 
Staten  Island. 


Go/d  Medal  Awards 

1947 


CLOSING  DATE  MARCH  31,  1948 


An  effective  campaign  for  greater 
L  fire  safety  in  your  community 
can  render  valuable  public  service  in 
saving  life  and  resources  and  make 
your  paper  eligible  for  tbe  1947. Awards. 


.Any  citizen  or  association  or  the 
newspaper  itself  may  propose  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers  for  the  awards  and 
submit  supporting  exhibits  before 
March  31,  194f<. 


JUDCiKS  FOR  \946— Boyd  Lezv'u,  Executive  Editor,  NEA  Service;  Xeil  MacSeil,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  The  Nettf  York  Times;  Howard  A.  Swain,  Managing  Editor,  The  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 


htor  & 


the  national  board  of  fire  underwriters  — 8S  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK  7,  NEW  YORK 

An  Organization  Maintained  By  More  Than  200  Leading  Capital  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Companies  for  Public  Service. 
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N.  Y.  Engravers 
Exhibit  Their 
Artistic  Talent 

The  first  exhibition  of  creative 
work  in  the  fine  arts  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  Local  No.  1,  International 
Photo-Engravers  Unions  of  North 
America,  went  on  dispiay  this 
week  at  the  Riverside  Museum, 
New  York  City. 

The  men  who  make  their  liv¬ 
ing  reproducing  the  work  of 
other  artists  are  showing  their 
own  talent  in  paintings  and 
etchings.  This  exhibition  was 
described  by  Vernon  C.  Porter, 
director  of  the  museum,  as 
"excellent  in  every  way.” 

“We’re  thoroughly  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  man  who  is  an 
artist  in  industry  pursuing  his 
fine  arts  painting,”  Mr.  Porter 
said.  "It’s  very  important  to 
him  and  to  the  art  world.” 

Lawrence  Nelson  Wilbur, 
President  of  the  Photo-Engrav¬ 
ers’  Art  Society,  which  is  spon¬ 
soring  the  exhibit  in  an  effort 
to  develop  latent  talent  on  the 
part  of  photo-engravers,  de¬ 
clared  the  exhibit  was  “of  tre¬ 
mendous  importance  to  the 
whole  industry.” 

"These  men  are  proving  they 
are  not  only  expert  craftsmen 
but  artists  as  well.”  said  Mr. 
Wilbur.  Two  of  his  paintings, 
“Paddy’s  Market”  and  “Appren¬ 
tice  Berkowitz,”  are  on  display. 

The  63  paintings  show  a  wide 
variety  of  subject. 


A.M.  Edition  Added 

Bowling  Green,  Ky.  —  Park 
City  Daily  News  has  added  a 
morning  edition  designed  es¬ 
pecially  to  serve  rural  sub¬ 
scribers.  A  night  leased  wire 
oi  Associated  Press  has  been 
started  and  the  local  repor- 
toriol  staff  has  been  enlarged. 
The  News  is  published  by 
News  Publishing  Co.,  of  which 
lohn  B.  Gaines  is  manager. 

‘Newspaper'  Held 
Handicap  to  Weekly 

Los  Angeles — Agency  space 
buyers  and  their  clients  tend  to 
classify  dailies  and  weeklies  in¬ 
discriminately  as  “newspapers,” 
hence  competitive  media,  where¬ 
as  in  fact  they  offer  different 
types  of  circulation  and  do  not 
duplicate  the  advertiser’s  cover¬ 
age.  Such  was  the  contention 
of  Don  Pickens,  manager,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Advertising 
Service,  who  spoke  here  before 
the  Southern  Unit  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Advertising 
Managers  Association. 

This  snap-judgment  consensus 
represents  one  of  the  principal 
handicaps  to  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  seeking  to  sell  national 
advertising  space,  Pickens  said. 
The  Bureau  of  Census,  he  added, 
reveals  that  30%  of  the  nation’s 
sales  originate  in  towns  of  9,000 
or  less,  the  weeklies’  province. 


Sunday  Paper 
Is  Resumed 
At  Springfield 

Springfielo,  Mass.  —  The  vir¬ 
tual  end  of  organized  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  three  AFL 
craft  unions  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  CIO,  in  the 
year-old  strike  on  the  four  daily 
and  one  Sunday  Springfield 
papers  was  seen  this  week,  as 
management  announced  resump¬ 
tion  of  the  Sunday  paper. 

In  identical  page-one  boxes 
in  the  News  (evening)  and  the 
Union  (morning),  the  newspa¬ 
pers  said  the  newspaper  will  be 
called  the  Springfield  Sunday 
Republican,  and  would  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  management  of 
the  two  existing  dailies.  The 
first  issue  appeared  Sept.  14, 
carrying  eight  pages  of  comics, 
a  six-page  rotogravure  section, 
and  classifieds. 

It  was  the  first  Sunday  paper 
since  suspension  of  the  old 
Springfield  Sunday  Union  &  Re¬ 
publican  as  a  result  of  the  strike 
which  began  Sept.  26,  1946. 

■ 

Adless  Mondays 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — All  adver¬ 
tising  was  omitted  from  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  morning 
and  evening  editions  of  Monday, 
Sept.  8.  A  front-page  box  said 
advertising  would  be  omitted 
on  Mondays  “until  the  news¬ 
print  emergency  ends.” 


Appeeling 

Orangeburg,  S.  C.  — ."O^ 
paper — it  smells  " 

Thus,  Orangeburg  Tiaut. 
Democrat  ’’brazenly"  annooac. 
ed  on  page  1  of  a  recent  imt 
in  which  orange-colored  oaii 

orange-perfumed  ink  was  UMj 
in  printing  a  full  page  for  Ot  n 

ange  Cut-Rate  Drug  Store.  w 

The  edition  attracted  wide  « 

spread  attention,  especioUyk  * 

post  offices  and  in  raffwo}  1 

mail  cars!  | 

General  News  Leatis  [; 

In  Women's  Contest  R 

Lock  Haven,  Pa.— Any  ka  I 

that  women  reporters  do  m  I 

of  their  work  for  the  sode^  I 

pages  of  newspapers  is  dispeit  R 

by  the  relatively  small  nunde 
of  entries  received  in  the  Sou  ^ 

Coverage  classification  of  k  'j 

1947  News  Writers  Contests  r 

the  Pennsylvania  Womei’i  fi 

Press  Association,  accor^ngk  I 

Miss  Rebecca  F.  Gross,  chu 
man. 

Fewer  than  20%  of  the  entq 
were  in  the  Social  Coverage  D 
vision,  while  well  over  2) 
were  in  the  general  news  e» 
gory  and  more  than  a  thol 
were  special  feature  stories  » 
ering  a  wide  variety  of  dm 
topics.  Thirty-five  newspape. 
both  daily  and  weekly,  are  re 
resented  in  the  contest 


William  Penn’s  Beverage  of  Moderation 


•  William  Penn,  foimder  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  devoutly  religious,  was  a 
strong  believer  in  moderation  in  all 
things,  particularly  when  applied  to 
personal  habits. 

Eractwd  first  brawery ' 

To  spread  his  ideas  of  temperance  in 
his  New  World  colony,  he  encouraged 
the  consumption  of  beer  by  precept 
as  well  as  by  word.  As  a  concrete 
example,  he  erected  a  brewhouse — 
the  first  of  record  in  the  state— when 
he  settled  on  his  estate  near  Bristol, 
in  Bucks  Coimty,  in  1683.  So  well 
did  he  build  that  the  brewhouse  re¬ 
mained  stfmding  more  than  2(X) 


years,  outlasting  the  rest  of  the 
Manor  buildings.  Several  years  ago, 
the  brewhouse  was  restored  to  its 
original  appearance  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Historical  Commission.  Even 
the  original  brewing  equipment  was 
duplicated  as  closely  as  possible. 

Penn’s  proprietary  laws  also  con¬ 
tained  provisions  for  promoting  tem¬ 
perance.  Beer  license  fees  were  kept 
low  as  a  further  encouragement  of 
the  sale  of  the  mild  beverage. 
Dnmkenness  and  intemperance  were 
made  public  offenses  and  accordingly 
punishable.  With  beer  available, 
however,  there  were  few  cases  of  in¬ 


temperance  found  among  his  people. 

To  Penn,  beer  was  far  more  than 
just  an  aid  to  moderation.  Historians 
report  that  he  thoroughly  relished  its 
flavor  “and  was  accustomed  to  praise 
his  own  brew.” 

Principles  still  stand 

The  industry  William  Penn  started 
in  Pennsylvania  has  grown  to  one  of 
major  importance  in  that  state,  as 
well  as  in  other  states.  The  ideals  he 
expoimded  on  temperance  and  mod¬ 
eration  are  still  shared  by  countless 
other  intelligent  and  foresighted 
Americans  today  who  have  the  na¬ 
tion’s  best  interests  at  heart. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION  ^  ( 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.Y.  I 
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Light  planes  regularly  patrol  thousands  of 
miles  of  crude  oil  pipelines  to  spot  leaks, 
check  equipment.  This  patrol  is  typical  of  the 
care  exercised  by  hundreds  of  individual  com* 
panics  engaged  in  nation-wide  oil  transporta¬ 
tion  by  pipeline,  barge,  rail,  truck  or  tanker. 
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Derricks  walk... 

Drills  turn  corners... 

AS  34,000  OIL  COMPANIES  RACE  TO 
GIVE  PUBLIC  A  MIRACLE-A’MINUTE 

‘"Miracles  to  order”.  .  .  miracles  in  medicine,  farming, 
transportation,  engineering,  home-making,  industry  .  .  . 
that's  the  oil  business. 

bonders  for  the  farmer  in  the  new  rust-preventative 
that  gives  his  farm  machinery  painted-on  protection.  For 
the  housewife,  in  the  plastic-finished  upholstery  fabrics 
that  are  proof  against  stains,  dust,  fire,  water.  For  doctors 
and  chemists  in  new  fungicides  and  insecticides  that  con¬ 
quer  nature's  worst  marauders.  For  engineers  in  the  super- 
fuels  that  step  up  the  speeds  and  efficiency  of  trains, 
planes,  ships. 

Behind  such  accomplishments  lies  the  competitive 
spirit  that  spurs  on  more  than  34,000  individual  compa¬ 
nies  and  1,250,000  people  of  the  oil  industry.  There’s 
rivalry  in  every  phase  of  the  business,  from  the  production 
race  that  developed  directional  drilling  to  the  race  for 
advancements  in  research,  refining,  transportation  and 
marketing.  This  competitive  spirit  keeps  new  things,  bet¬ 
ter  things,  coming  your  way  all  the  time. 

THERE'S  A  PLUS  FOR  YOU 

IN  PETROLEUM'S  PROGRESS 


NEWSPAPER  J 
Advertising 
Departments 


ATTENTION! 


“Walking  Derricks”  can  be 
moved  from  a  completed  oil 
well  to  a  new  drilling  location. 
Result — time,  money  and  ma¬ 
terial  saved  in  the  constant 
search  for  new  oil  resources. 
13,47.Soil  producingcompanies 
constantly  strive  to  improve 
production  methods. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


If  Mine  Goes  Boom, 
--It’s  All  Yours! 

By  William  Reed 


A  Pioneer  in  Pensions 

Bell  System  Plan  for  Employee  Pensions  and 
Benefits  has  been  in  effect  for  thirty-four  years. 


A  QUESTION  of  yours  and  mine 

— mostly  mine^ — nearly  got  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Photographer 
Frank  Noel  into  trouble  while 
inspecting  a  booby  -  trapped 
church  in  Greece  recently. 

It  was  a  near-fatal  language 
mistake,  writes  John  A.  Thale, 
Chicago  Daily  News  correspond¬ 
ent,  who  describes  the  incident 
as  follows: 

“  ‘That's  mine,  casually  re¬ 
marked  the  liaison  officer-inter¬ 
preter,  indicating  a  length  of 
telephone  wire. 

“  ‘Yours,  eh?’  blithely  re¬ 
sponded  Noel,  scuffing  a  foot  at 
the  half-hidden  wire.  ‘Field  tele¬ 
phone?’ 

“  ‘Papadopoulos,’  gasped  the 
interpreter,  his  command  of 
English  possessive  pronouns 
slipping  from  him  in  his  sudden 
excitement.  ‘Not  yours.  ...  I 
mean,  you’re  mine!’ 

“  ‘Why,  Lieutenant,  this  is  so 
sudden,’  breathed  the  embar¬ 
rassed  Noel.  Or  words  to  that 
effect. 

“  ‘Mine,  mine,  mine,’  frantical¬ 
ly  insisted  the  interpreter, 
clutching  at  the  photographer. 
‘Wire  goes  to  mine.  Trip  over 
it,  mine  goes  boom!’ 

“Noel  got  the  idea.’’ 

Inside  Reading 

FOR  DULL  DAYS  in  the  dark 

room,  here  is  a  list  of  publica¬ 
tions  you  may  enjoy  reading: 

The  September  issue  of  the 
Journalism  Quarterly,  off  the 
press  Sept.  15,  is  devoted  to 
“Pictorial  Journalism.’’  Under 
the  editorship  of  Prof.  Floyd  G. 
Arpan,  Northwestern  University 
School  of  Journalism,  this  spe¬ 
cial  issue  contains  articles  on 
the  use  of  pictures  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines. 

Kodak  has  recently  issued  a 
new  edition  of  the  booklet, 
“Kodak  Photographic  Papers 
for  Professional  Use.’’  Bound 
into  the  new  edition  is  the 
chart  of  Surfaces  and  Contrast 
Grades  of  Kodak  Photographic 
Papers,  and  incorporated  in  the 
revised  text  is  the  latest  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  new  Kodak 
photographic  papers,  Athena, 
Platino  and  Illustrators’  Azo. 

Flash  Unit  Advice 

The  latest  in  the  Ansco  series 
of  “Photography  Made  Easy” 
booklets  is  one  on  color  photog¬ 
raphy.  The  first  of  the  “Made 
Easy”  booklets  devoted  solely 
to  color  photography,  this  edi¬ 
tion  was  begun  shortly  after  the 
war.  Paper  shortage  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  JMPt 
printing  and  engravings  dj^^ed 
the  final  publication  date,  either 
booklets  in  the  seriee  include 
"Better  Photogr^nhy  Made 
Easy”  and  “DevMOping  and 
Printing  Made  filsy.” 

Grafiex.  Inc./ nas  recently  dis¬ 
tributed  a  release  on  the  use 
of  high-speed  flash  units  with 
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Speed  and  Crown  Graphic  cam¬ 
eras.  Dividing  high-speed  flash 
units  into  two  types — those  em¬ 
ploying  the  Tyratron  or  similar 
tube  in  the  triggering  circuit 
and  those  with  built-in  relays 
or  solenoids  for  closing  the  cir¬ 
cuit  between  the  condensers  and 
the  tube — the  release  has  this 
advice  about  each: 

“The  flrst  type  can  be  used 
with  the  “O”  or  "X”  setting  of 
the  fully  synchronized  shutters. 
It  can  also  be  used  directly  with 
the  Supermatic  (X)  and  Gra 
phex  (X)  shutters.  No  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  shutter  or  to  the 
unit  is  necessary.  However,  in 
the  case  of  the  Flash  Supermatic 
shutter,  do  not  pull  down  on  the 
synchronizer  cocking  lever.  To 
do  so  will  cause  delay  in  the 
shutter  and  prevent  proper  syn¬ 
chronization  by  flring  the  lamp 
prematurely. 

“The  second  group  of  lamps 
with  the  built-in  relay  requires 
the  adjustment  of  the  camera 
shutter  to  provide  for  a  delay  in 
the  shutter  opening  to  permit 
the  relay  time  to  close.  It  is 
usually  best  to  set  the  built-in 
synchronization  to  the  “M”  milli¬ 
second  position.  The  relay  with¬ 
in  the  flash  unit  can  then  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  shutter  delay.  It 
can  also  be  adjusted  to  syncro- 
nize  with  the  solenoid  with 
which  the  Graphex  (X)  and  Su¬ 
permatic  (X)  is  fitted. 

Contests 

MAURICE  KAPLAN  of  the 

Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald 
Dispatch  and  Advertiser.  Melvin 
Grub  of  the  Bluefield  (W.  Va.) 
Telegraph  and  Sunset  News,  and 
Joseph  Rimkus  of  the  Logan 
(W.  Va. )  Banner  carried  off  the 
top  awards  in  a  statewide  pic¬ 
ture  contest  sponsored  by  the 
West  Virginia  News  Photogra¬ 
phers’  Association  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  Kaplan  and  Rim¬ 
kus  tied  for  first  place  in  the 
“Gimmicks”  and  Features  di¬ 
vision  and  Grub  took  first  in 
the  Spot  News  contest. 

Bob  East,  sports  photographer 
for  the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla. ) 
Daily  Oklahoman,  and  A1  Pan- 
zera.  Fort  Worth  ( Tex. )  Star- 
Telegram,  have  each  won  two 
first  prizes  offered  by  the  Texas 
League  for  the  best  sports  pic 
tures  printed  each  month  of 
Texas  League  baseball  games 
Each  m'^nthly  winner  is  eligible 
for  a  $500  season  prize. 

Richard  Cobb  won  first  prize 
in  a  staff  contest  conducted  by 
the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times  for 
the  best  picture  of  the  month. 

Frank  Jones  of  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C. )  Journal  has  been  award¬ 
ed  $100  first  prize  money  and 
the  title  “Mr.  North  Carolina 
Cheesecake  Photographer  of 
1947”  in  a  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Long  before  there  was  any 
thought  of  Social  Security  or 
of  pensions  by  most  compa¬ 
nies,  the  Bell  System  insti¬ 
tuted  a  Pension  Plan  for  its 
employees.  The  plan  went  into 
effect  in  19x3. 

The  Bell  System  Pension 
Plan  was  not  only  one  of  the 
first  pension  plans  but  it  has 
continued  to  be  one  of  the 
best  for  employees.  The  full 
cost  is  paid  by  the  Company. 
The  employee  is  not  called 
upon  to  contribute  anything. 

16,967  Bell  System  em¬ 
ployees  ( 10,769  men  and  6,198 
women)  were  receiving  pen¬ 
sions  at  the  end  of  1946. 

The  Pension  Plan  is  part 
of  a  comprehensive  Benefit 


Plan  that  also  covers  sickness, 
accident,  disabilit)'  and  death 
payments.  These  were  paid  to 
more  than  1 10,000  employees 
and  their  dependents  in  1946. 
During  that  year,  one  Bell 
System  employee  in  every 
seven  benefited  directly  from 
the  sickness  provisions  alone. 

All  of  this  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  as  well  as  tele¬ 
phone  employees.  Because  for 
you  to  have  good  service  we 
must  have  good  people  to  give 
it  to  you. 

I’hcsc  Pension  and  Benefit 
Plans  arc  part  of  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Company’s  responsibil¬ 
ity  as  a  good  employer  and  a 
good  citizen  in  every  commu¬ 
nity  in  which  it  operates. 
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Germany 

Its  Prewar  Economic  Importance 
and  Plans  For  Reconstruction 
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Commercial  Banking 
and  Loans 

Foreign  Banking 

Executor  and  Trustee 
Services 

Investment  Review 
Accounts 

Custody  Accounts 

Corporate  Trusteeships 
and  Agencies 


The 

New  York  Trust 
Company 


A  copy  of  The  Index  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


loo  Broadway 

Madison  Avenue  and  40th  Street 
Tan  Rockefeller  Plaza 

Member  oj  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


In  1937,  Germany  produced  more  than  half  of  Europe’s  coal,  more  than  a  quarter  of  its 
steel.  At  the  same  time,  Germany  sold  35  per  cent  of  her  exports  to  Western  Europe  from 
which  she  bought  35  per  cent  of  her  imports.  The  Autumn  issue  of  The  Index  features  a 
study  of  Germany’s  prewar  position  in  the  world 
economy  and  of  its  role  in  the  plans  for  the 

rehabilitation  of  Western  Europe.  I  ,  I 


The  Autumn  issue  also  contains  an  article  on 
the  economic  effects  of  waste,  which 
costs  the  United  States  billions  of  dollars 
annually.  This  article  analyzes  our  progress 
toward  conservation,  stressing  the 
need  for  judicious  uses  of  our  national 
resources. 
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350  Builders 
Start  52- Week 
Run  in  St.  Paul 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Selling  the 
public  on  building  now,  i^  the 
theme  of  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  just  launched  by  350  St. 
Paul  firms  engaged  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  building  materials  or 
contracting  work. 

The  firms,  all  members  of 
either  the  Builders  Exchange  of 
St.  Paul,  St.  Paul  Lumber  Mill- 
work  Dealers,  or  St.  Paul  Home 
Builders  Association,  have 
banded  together  as  a  coopera¬ 
tive,  and  have  contracted  for  a 
half  page  of  advertising  weekly 
for  52  weeks  in  the  Sunday  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  in  which 
they  will  set  forth  their  con¬ 
tention  that  building  costs  are 
not  out  of  line  with  other  every¬ 
day  commodities  and  incomes. 

In  their  first  ad.  Sept.  7,  they 
said; 

“Since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  the  building  industry  as  a 
whole  has  been  blamed  for  the 
scarcity  of  new  homes  and  new 
business  establishments  .  .  . 
for  the  high  cost  of  materials, 
labor,  supplies,  services  and  the 
other  items  that  go  into  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  erection  of  a  building. 

Mostly  Statistics 

“Probably  some  of  this  blame 
has  been  justifiable  .  .  .  BUT, 
we  wish  to  give  you  a  complete 
picture  of  the  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  ...  to  enable  you  to  know 
the  actual  facts  so  that  you  may 
decide  whether  building  costs 
are  out  of  line  with  other  every¬ 
day  commodities  and  incomes  . . . 

“There  are  many  factors  gov¬ 
erning  building  costs  and  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  explain  them 
to  you  in  a  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  that  will  appear  each  Sun¬ 
day  in  these  papers.  We  want 
you  to  be  sure  to  watch  for 
them.” 

The  firms  have  amassed  a 
great  amount  of  data  which 
points  up  that  building  is 
cheaper  now,  relatively,  than  in 
1940. 

For  the  duration  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  the  ads  will  mainly  fea¬ 
ture  statistics,  with  an  occas¬ 
ional  ad  featuring  general  state¬ 
ments. 

In  charge  of  layout  of  the  ads 
is  Gordon  Mott  of  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  department. 

■ 

Beauty  Show  Given 
Heavy  Ad  Treatment 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — ^Using  heavy 
newspaper  advertising  as  the 
principal  promotion  medium, 
Adam,  Meldrum  &  Anderson’s 
department  store  reported 
highly  successful  results  from 
a  week-long  Beauty  Show,  fea¬ 
turing  nationally-known  toilet¬ 
ries. 

The  store  employed  a  full 
page  roto  ad,  four  full  pages  in 
the  local  dailies  and  a  six-page 
section  in  the  weekly  Shopping 
Sews.  Each  customer  making 
a  purchase  was  given  a  glamel- 
lia  and  more  than  10,000  of 
these  flowers  were  given  away 
during  the  week,  reflecting  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  promotion. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

Hathaway  loins  GN&G 
CLEMENS  F.  HATHAWAY, 
former  account  exec  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  consumer  panel 
at  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  has 
moved  over  to  Geyer,  Newell 
&  Ganger,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
as  an  account  exec. 


Donnan  Hathaway 

Donnon  Is  Secretary 
A.  McKIE  DONNAN  has  been 
named  secretary  of  Brisacher, 
Van  Norden.  succeeding  Weston 
Settlemier,  deceased.  He’s  been 
copy  chief  since  1920. 

Warren  Names  Halfpenny 
ARTHUR  G.  HALFPENNY  is 
the  new  general  ad  manager 
of  Northam  Warren  Corp., 
Stamford,  Conn.  With  the  firm 
for  7  yrs.,  he  was  assistant  to 
the  general  manager  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment. 


Moifatt  Halfpenny 

Moffott  Retires 
CHARLES  R.  MOFFATT,  ad  di¬ 
rector,  U.  S.  Steel  Corp.,  of 
Delaware,  will  retire  Sept.  30 
after  40  yrs.  with  the  company. 
He  was  named  ad  manager  of 
Illinois  Steel  Co.  in  1919;  when 
that  firm  was  merged  with  Car¬ 
negie  Steel  in  ’35,  he  became 


ad  manager  of  the  new  Carne- 
gie-Illinois  Steel  Corp.  Three 
years  later,  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  advertising  for  the 
Delaware  Co. 

Jones  Adds  Gierlach 
CHET  GIERLACH,  formerly  of 
CBS  and  BBD&O,  has  been 
named  a  director  in  the  radio 
dept.,  of  Duane  Jones  Co.,  Inc., 
where  he’ll  produce  and  direct 
radio  shows. 

Brinkerhoff  with  Y4R 
ROBERT  H.  BRINKERHOFF 
has  stepped  over  to  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  as  account  exec  on  General 
Foods.  He  entered  the  ad  busi¬ 
ness  in  ’29  with  N.  W.  Ayer,  and 
had  been  with  them  for  is  years. 

Switches  in  Adland 
KARL  F.  DINNAUER  has  been 
apDointed  ad  manager  of  W. 
A.  SheaflFer  Pen  Co.,  Fort  Madi¬ 
son.  Iowa. 

Marc  H.  Seixas  has  been 
upped  from  media  director  to 
veepee  with  Owen  &  Chappell. 
Inc.,  New  York  City.  Been  with 
them  since  ’36. 

Elaine  Nelson  has  rejoined 
Arthur  Meverhoff  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  as  administrator  of  the 
agency’s  New  York  office,  to  be 
opened  In  January  ’48. 

L.  G.  Mosley  is  now  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  office  of 
Foote  Cone  &  Belding.  Used  to 
be  presidential  assistant.  Deute, 
Cummings,  and  replaces  Herbert 
K.  Reynolds,  retired. 

Jan  H.  H.  Meyer  has  been 
elected  a  veepee  of  J.  M.  Mathes, 
Inc.  He’s  been  around  there 
since  1944  as  senior  account 
exec  on  Imperial  Paper  & 
Color  Corp.,  for  whom  he  was 
ad  manager  before  going  with 
Mathes. 

Val  A.  Schmitz  is  the  new  ad 
and  merchandising  manager  of 
Gourmet  mag.  For  the  past  14 
years  he  has  been  ad-sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  F.  &  M. 
Schaefer  Brewing  Co.  He  re¬ 
cently  resigned  from  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  ANA. 

Morton  Steinhardt  is  with 
Harry  B.  Cohen  agency  as 
comptroller  and  office  manager. 

George  J.  Leroy,  for  the  past 
11  years  associated  with  Hum¬ 
bert  &  Jones,  has  joined  A1  Paul 
Lefton  Co.,  Inc. 
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Agency  Scoreboard 
THE  COPY  CLINIC  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling  count, 
sponsored  by  the  Adverfiiijw 
Ciub  of  New  York,  wiii  be  di¬ 
rected  this  year  by  Walter  A. 
Lowen.  Among  those  who  will 
serve  as  leaders  at  the  various 
meetings  are;  George  L.  Miller 
Williams  &  Saylor;  Alfred  Eich- 
ler,  copy  director.  Dancer,  Fitz- 
gerald  &  Sample;  Vernon  Welsh, 
veepee  and  copy  director,  Geyer 
Newell  &  Ganger,  Inc.;  Henry 
O.  Pattison,  veepee  and  copy 
director,  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.; 
Crane  Haussamen,  veepee  and 
copy  director,  LaRoche  &  Elli^ 
Inc.;  and  W.  E.  McKeachie,  vee¬ 
pee  and  copy  director,  McCann. 
Erickson,  Inc. 

Dr.  George  Willard  Freeman, 
copy-contact  exec  of  Marschalk 
&  Pratt  Co..  New  York  City,  has 
been  named  assistant  professor 
of  business  administration  at 
Rollins  College,  Fla. 

Sedwick  W.  Webster,  also  a 
member  of  Marschalk  &  Pratt 
agency,  on  the  copy  staff,  has 
been  transferred  to  contact 
work  on  the  following  accounts: 
Ohio  Confection  Co.,  Ruud  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Co.,  nickel  alloys 
dept,  of  International  Nickel  Co. 

Robert  E.  Lubeck,  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  dept.,  Campbell-Ewald  Co., 
is  taking  a  six-months’  leave  of 
absence  to  become  exec  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Civic  Light  Opera 
Association  for  the  ’48  season. 

Twenty-three  execs  of  Grant 
Advertising,  Inc.  are  winding  up 
a  tour  of  the  firm’s  seven  Amen- 
can  offices  after  a  four-day  busi¬ 
ness  conference  in  Havana.  Will 
C.  Grant,  head  of  the  agency, 
was  present;  also  Fred  Spence, 
from  India;  also  George  Bayna, 
veepee  and  comptroller;  How¬ 
ard  Jones  and  Kay  Sheldon,  re¬ 
search  head;  exec  veepee  David 
Echols,  Edward  R.  Grace,  S. 
W.  Hepworth,  Robert  Raisbeck, 
Don  Hilton.  Bee  Cameron,  John 
Day,  Bob  Marvin,  and  others. 

History  Book  Club.  New 
York,  to  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc 

Eagle  Lion  Films  to  Monroe 
Greenthal  Co.,  Inc. ;  local  and 
national  campaigns'  for  Eagle 
Lion  Hollywood  productions  and 
J.  Arthur  Rank  British  releases 
■ 

We  Beg  Your  Pardon 

Names  were  transposed  under 
the  pictures  of  Kenneth  Flooo 
and  Charles  E.  Wilson  in  E  It  P, 
Aug.  30,  page  35. 


MOVING? 

^^HEN  moving,  help  us  give  you  prompt  service  by 
notifying  us  in  advance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old  and 
new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits  us  to  copies  enough  only  to  supply 
our  current  subscription  list.  Back  copies  are  scarce!  Avoid 
loss  of  your  copies  by  renewing  promptly.  Watch  your 
renewal  due-date  on  the  address  section  of  your  wrapper. 
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is  a  brand  name 


Coca-Cola  and  its  abbreviation  Coke  arfe  both  registered  trade¬ 
marks  that  distinguish  the  same  product — the  product  of 
The  Coca-Cola  Company. 

Coca-Cola  is  Coke;  Coke  is  Coca-Cola— and  nothing  else. 

THE  COCA  COLA  COMPANY 


Coke 


Ask  for  it  either  way — both  trade-marks  mean  the  same  thing 
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Games  Staged 
By  L  A.  Times 
Nets  $105,368 

By  Paul  Zimmerman 

Sports  Editor. 

Los  Angeles  Times 

Los  Angelas — The  third  an¬ 
nual  Times’  Charities,  Inc.,  foot¬ 
ball  game  staged  Sept.  5  at  the 
Memorial  Coliseum  here,  be¬ 
tween  the  Los  Angeles  Rams 
and  the  Washington  Redskins, 
resulted  in  a  net  return  to  the 
Times  Boys'  Club  of  $105,368.17, 
it  was  announced  by  Norman 
Chandler,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times,  and  Philip 
Chandler,  president  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  Charities,  Inc. 

The  game,  which  drew  a  rec¬ 
ord  pro  football  crowd  of  80.910, 
came  within  less  than  $1,000  of 
the  world’s  record  for  net  char¬ 
ity  contributions  from  a  single 
sports  event. 

The  highest  known  sports 
contribution  to  charity  for  one 
contest  was  the  $106,345.24 
gained  by  the  Shriners’  Hospital 
for  Crippled  Children  from  the 
San  Francisco  East-West  grid 
game  last  New  Year’s  Day.  The 
previous  record  was  attained 
by  the  Times'  charity  game  last 
year  which  contributed  $102.- 
855.92  to  the  building  and  oper¬ 
ating  fund  of  the  Times  Boys’ 
Club. 

Gross  receipts  for  the  Sept.  5 
game  were  $227,240.11,  of  which 


the  government  took  $38,640.22. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  foot¬ 
ball  game,  the  'Times  annually 
stages  its  annual  National  Sports 
Award  Dinner  in  December,  and 
the  Golden  Gloves  boxing  tour¬ 
nament  in  February. 

■ 

Chi.  Tribune  Offers 
Ne-wsprint  Color 

Chicago — Advertising  in  news 
print  color,  discontinued  during 
the  war  as  a  paper  conservation 
measure,  again  is  being  accepted 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  all 
issues,  daily  and  Sunday,  it  was 
announced  by  Chesser  M.  Camp¬ 
bell.  advertising  manager. 

The  Tribune  is  equipped  to 
print  standard-size  newspaper 
page  units  in  two,  three  or  four 
colors.  When  four  colors  are 
used,  full  process  reproduction 
is  obtainable.  Newsprint  color, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  “run- 
of-paper”  color,  is  printed  on 
regular  high-speed  news  presses. 
■ 

Weekly  Quits 

Middlebury,  Vt. — The  Middle- 
bury  Register,  Vermont’s  sec¬ 
ond-largest  weekly  newspaper, 
suspended  publication  Sept.  5 
after  111  years.  Publisher  Ellen 
Stone  said  she  plans  to  purchase 
a  book  publishing  plant  near 
Boston,  where  she  and  her  staff 
will  publish  a  music  quarterly. 
Miss  Stone’s  decision  also  ended 
publication  of  the  Bristol  Her¬ 
ald  and  the  Brandon  Union, 
which  were  published  by  the 
Register. 


Retail  Profit 
Ralio  Drops; 

Ad  Use  Rises 

Net  profits  of  department 
stores  in  the  first  half  of  1947 
fell  to  3.1%  of  sales,  less  than 
half  the  6.4%  figure  attained 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1946, 
according  to  a  report  this  week 
by  the  Controllers’  Congress  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  The  fiscal  year  be¬ 
gins  Jan.  31. 

During  the  same  period,  total 
sales,  however,  continued  to  set 
new  highs,  and  the  ratio  of 
newspaper  space  expenditures 
to  sales  also  was  substantially 
higher  than  in  the  1946  period. 

Sales  for  department  and  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  in  the  "over  $1,- 
000,000"  class  were  4%  higher 
than  1946,  newspaper  cost  ratio 
was  up  from  2.1%  to  2.5'';.  In 
the  “under  $1,000,000”  group, 
sales  rose  3%,  newspaper  ex 
penditures  rose  1.7%  to  1.9%. 

Highest  newspaper  expendi 
tures  were  listed  for  specialty 
stores  with  more  than  $1,000,000 
volume.  Their  costs  were  3% 
of  sales  in  1947,  compared  with 
2.5%  for  the  1946  period. 

John  J.  Kavanagh,  general 
manager  of  the  Congress,  in  is¬ 
suing  the  report,  said  the  low¬ 
ered  profit  ratio  was  a  result  of 
higher  markdown  and  lower 
cash  discounts. 

He  pointed  out,  however,  that 
stores  generally  had  weathered 


conditions  well.  “Over-all  k 
income,”  he  said,  “while  d|Z 
from  the  abnormal  ^ 
achieved  in  the  first  year 
the  war,  remain  at  an  allS 
high,  and  profits  after  taxi^ 
at  the  1935-39  average.”  " 

The  survey  showed  that  gg 
sales  have  dropped  sharp^  4 
spite  the  continuing  high  ieri 
of  dollar  sales.  For  all  stm 
in  the  over-$l, 000,000  group,  4 
number  of  transactions  wai  I 
lower  than  the  1946  figure  ^ 
in  the  under-$l,000,000  gnm 
down  14%.  The  general  a^ 
age  was  more  than  10%  bela 
last  year. 

■ 

2  Events  Sponsored 
At  Outdoor  Food  Shot 

Cincinnati,  O.— Two  featw 
of  the  30th  annual  Food  ai 
Home  Show  at  the  Zoo,  wr 
promoted  by  the  Timej-Sir 
One  was  the  cooking  school,  4 
other  bubble  gum  contest. 

Harry  J.  Ulmer,  Times-Si 
promotion  manager;  Sara  Mt 
duff  Austin,  woman’s  page  a 
itor,  and  France  M.  Raine,  rac: 
editor,  were  in  charge, 
Times-Star  printed  a  food  shi 
supplement.  Paid  attendan 
for  two  weeks  exceeded  2M,0t' 

■ 

3.121  in  Program 

Akron,  O. — By  actual  coir 

3.121  persons  were  served  tb 
year  in  the  Akron  Beacon  Jot 
nal-Red  Cross  Water  Safe 
program.  Nearly  half  we 
adults. 


You’ll  find  Paris  just  beyond  the  gangplank ! 


Enjoy  days  of  charm  aboard  France- Afloat 
. . .  days  made  joyous  by  famed  “French  Line” 
meals  .  .  .  service  deft  and  unobtrusive  (by 
English-speaking  stewards,  of  course)  . . .  com¬ 
fort  en  route  that  commands  relaxation  .  .  . 
evening  hours  a-glint  with  the  sparkle  of  Paris 
itself!  First  crossing  or  twentieth,  you’ll  be 
glad  you  journeyed  the  French  Line  way.  See 
your  local  travel  agent. 


FRENCH  LINE 

N*w  York  Offiew:  410  FIfH  ktom 
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freedom  train  is  defined  by  bor,  industry  and  government 
its  sponsors  as  the  moving  attended.  General  aim  of  the 
symbol  of  America’s  year  of  re-  program  was  outlined  as  the  in¬ 
dedication  to  the  ideals  and  duction  of  more  active  citizen- 
practices  of  democracy.  The  ship  by  making  people  more 
year  of  rededication  ceremonies  aware  of  their  heritage  of  indi- 
throughout  the  entire  United  vidual  rights  and  liberties,  and 
States  was  designed  as  a  broad  of  the  need  at  this  critical  point 
educational  program  to  empha-  of  world  history  to  recognize 
size  the  blessings  of  the  com-  and  cherish  them, 
mon  American  heritage  of  lib-  To  have  a  vehicular  organiza- 
erty  for  every  individual  citizen,  tion  with  which  to  carry  out  de- 
Never  before  in  American  his-  tails  of  the  enterprise,  the  Amer- 
tory  has  such  a  tour  been  sched-  ican  Heritage  Foundation  was 
uled.  The  Liberty  Bell  has  been  set  up.  with  national  headquar- 
out  of  Philadelphia  on  various  ters  at  17  East  45th  Street.  New 
occasions,  its  last  trip  to  the  York.  Winthrop  W.  Aldrich. 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  chairman  of  the  Chase  National 
San  Francisco,  in  1915.  But  this  Bank,  New  York,  was  elected 
is  the  first  time  a  moving  shrine  chairman  of  the_  board  of  trus- 
has  taken  the  documents  sacred  tees.  Thomas  D’A.  Brophy,  ad 
to  the  origins  of  American  de-  vertising  executive,  was  named 
mocracy  on  tour  of  the  nation.  president. 

September  17  was  selected  as  Officers  and  trustees  of  the 
the  date  for  launching  the  pil-  Foundation  are  leading  private 
grimage  because  it  represents  citizens  of  varied  walks  in  life, 
the  160th  anniversary  of  the  There  is  an  administrative  board 
signing  of  the  Constitution  of  of  26  members.  The  Foundation 
the  United  States.  Philadelphia  is  financed  entirely  by  industry, 
was  selected  as  the  starting  city  labor,  private  citizens  and  or- 
because  it  represents  the  Cradle  ganizations  without  any  of  its 
of  American  liberties  generally,  support  coming  from  govern- 
and  specifically  because  the  Con-  ment  funds. 

stitution  was  enacted  there  and  Bulk  of  the  actual  assistance 
adopt^  as  the  basic  concept  of  comes  from  the  Association  of 
American  democracy.  American  Railroads  and  the  52 

Actually  the  concept  of  Free-  railroads  which  are  carrying 
dom  Train  is  little  more  than  a  the  train  on  their  tracks.  The 
year  old.  In  the  summer  of  diesel-electric  locomotive  was 
1946,  Attorney  General  Tom  provided  by  the  American  Loco- 
Clark  was  very  much  concerned  motive  Company  and  General 
with  the  apparent  complacency  Electric  Company,  of  Schenec- 
of  the  American  people  at  their  tady,  N.  Y.  'The  Pullman  Corn- 
hard  earned  freedoms.  He  sug-  pany  provided  three  cars  to 
gested  a  document  exhibit  which  carry  personnel:  the  Sante  Fe 
would  dramatically  and  force-  an  express-baggage  car.  The 
fully  remind  Americans  of  their  Pennsvlvania  Railroad  Company 
place  in  the  United  States  and  rebuilt  three  all-steel  coaches 
which  would  instill  in  their  into  exhibit  cars  to  house  the 
and  hearts  the  importance  documents, 
of  their  heritage.  Every  object  in  the  7-coach 

Sponsored  by  the  Attorney  train,  except  the  documents,  is 
General,  and  with  the  endorse-  fireproof  with  the  installation 
ment  of  President  Truman,  a  of  a  special  fire-extinguishing 
^fcrence  took  place  at  the  system  employing  carbon-diox 
h- k  May  22,  1947,  at  ide. 

Which  the  vague  conceptions  of  Each  document  is  placed  in  a 
ine  movement  were  crystallized  plastic  envelope  fitted  to  the  in- 
9IW  form.  More  than  dividual  book  or  sheet.  The  en- 

w  representative  leaders  of  velope  is  waterproof,  fireproof 
merican  business,  finance,  la-  and  shatterproof.  Manufactur- 
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A  Synopsis  of  Historic  Documents 
In  the  American  Heritage 

By  Charles  W.  Duke 
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ers  claim  the  material  is  so 
strong  it  would  require  a  100- 
pound  ball  traveling  at  50  miles 
an  hour  to  pierce  the  surface. 
The  covered  documents  are  then 
placed  in  cases  of  steel  plate 
covered  by  special  shatterproof 
double  glass  sheets.  The  glass 
is  treated  to  discourage  ultra¬ 
violet  ray  penetration  as  the 
rays  are  harmful  to  the  old  and 
fragile  paper  of  the  documents. 

Thirty-six  Marines,  most  of 
whom  saw  combat  in  the  late 
war.  and  who  average  22  years 
of  age  and  six  feet  in  height, 
have  been  chosen  to  guard  the 
display  24  hours,  night  and  day. 
They  will  live  in  the  Pullman 
cars  and  travel  the  entire  year. 

The  train  will  actually  oper¬ 
ate  362  days.  It  will  make  all 
of  its  runs  by  night,  usually  be¬ 
tween  1  a.m.  and  6  a.m.  Since 
there  is  no  diner,  all  meals  must 
be  secured  away  from  the  train. 
The  red,  white  and  blue  color 
scheme  of  the  train  will  make 
it  a  conspicuous  exhibit  where- 
ever  it  goes. 

Responsible  for  the  publicity 
which  will  herald  the  arrival  of 


the  train  in  each  community  is 
a  national  communications  com¬ 
mittee  of  10  executives  named 
by  American  Heritage  Founda¬ 
tion.  They  are:  Frank  Braucher, 
president.  Periodical  Publishers 
Association  of  America;  Judge 
Justin  Miller,  president.  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters  ;  W.  W.  Brown,  vice- 
president.  Western  Newspaper 
Union;  Laurence  Rutman,  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  United  Features 
Svndicate;  Fred  Ferguson,  pres¬ 
ident.  Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation:  Frank  Stanton,  pres¬ 
ident.  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System;  David  W.  Howe,  presi¬ 
dent.  American  Newsnaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association:  Niles  Tram¬ 
mell.  president.  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company;  Edgar  Kobak, 
president.  Mutual  Broadcasting 
Co.,  and  Mark  Woods,  president, 
American  Broadcasting  Co. 

Cooperating  is  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council.  Inc.,  with  Charles 
G.  Mortimer,  Jr.,  chairman ; 
Herwin  H.  Fulton,  Paul  B.  West 
and  William  Reydel,  vice-chair¬ 
men,  and  Frederic  R.  Gamble, 
secretary- treasurer. 


^'reedom — 

^6  Jl  Wai  in  the 


eg.inning. 


FIRST  printed  references  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  epochal  discovery 
of  America  by  Christopher  Co¬ 
lumbus  in  1492  appeared  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  Italy,  in  1493. 
Publication  was  bas^  upon  a 
letter  written  by  Cristoforo 
Colombo,  as  he  was  better 
known  in  his  native  Italian 
language,  to  his  friend  Gabriel 
Sanchez. 

Lent  for  the  occasion  of  Free¬ 
dom  Train’s  journey  by  the 
Princeton  University  Library, 
this  letter  comprises  one  of  the 
most  priceless  documents  in  the 
collection  in  that  it  takes  us 
back  to  the  very  beginning  of 
the  New  World  nation  that  was 
to  become  the  United  States  of 
America. 


October  12,  1492.  is  the  date 
in  history  when  Columbus  is 
represented  to  have  first  sighted 
an  island  this  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  ( Guanahani  in  the  Ba¬ 
hamas)  supposed  to  have  been 
(Watlings  Island)  San  Salva¬ 
dor.  Researches  by  Prof.  Luis 
Ulloa,  director  of  the  Peruvian 
National  Library  in  Lima  indi¬ 
cate  that  Columbus  first  visited 
America  on  a  voyage  with  Da¬ 
nish  corsairs  who  sailed  from 
Iceland  to  Greenland,  Labrador, 
Newfoundland  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent. 

Biographers  declare  Colum¬ 
bus  to  have  been  the  son  of  a 
wool  weaver  of  Genoa,  Italy, 
whose  family  had  migrated  into 
( Continued  on  next  page ) 


FUEEDOM  TRAIN 

Italy  from  Catatlonia,  Spain, 
where  the  name  was  Colon.  The 
family  had  also  lived  in  Cas¬ 
tile,  under  the  name  of  Colon, 
and  the  Cristoforo  became  Cris¬ 
tobal.  On  his  first  West  Indian 
voyage,  Columbus  left  40  men 
to  found  the  colony  of  Navidad, 
said  to  have  been  on  the  north 
coast  of  Haiti. 

America  starts  right  here  with 
the  story  of  Columbus  and  his 
three  ships — the  Nina,  the  Pinta 
and  the  Santa  Maria — a  classic 
known  to  every  American 
schoolboy. 

Politically,  America  traces 
back  to  the  Magna  Carta,  or 
Great  Charter,  one  of  the  most 
famous  documents  in  English 
history  and  in  the  history  of 
man's  ceaseless  struggle  for  lib¬ 
erty.  Written  in  Latin  by  a  Nor¬ 
man  hand,  it  speaks  the  same 
language  of  freedom  as  do  the 
two  great  documents  of  Ameri¬ 
can  political  history — the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Aboard  Freedom  Train  is  a 
bonafide  copy  of  the  Lincoln 
Cathedral  copy  of  the  Magna 
Carta — so  called  because  it  is  in 
the  custody  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  in 
England.  It  is  held  to  be  the 
finest  of  four  of  the  original 
copies  of  the  Charter  which  are 
still  in  existence  after  more 
than  700  years.  The  copy  lent 
American  Heritage  Foundation 
by  William  Scheide  is  the  only 
one  of  such  antiquity  owned  in 
America. 

The  signing  of  Magna  Carta 
by  King  John  of  England  in 
1215  began  a  new  era  in  the 
ceaseless  struggle  for  constitu¬ 
tional  liberties.  In  the  summer 
of  1214  a  group  of  English  Bar¬ 
ons  met  at  St.  Edmunds  and 
swore  that  unless  their  despotic 
king,  John,  granted  a  charter  of 
liberties,  they  would  resort  to 
revolution.  Reluctantly  King 
John  met  his  Barons  at  a  mea¬ 
dow  on  the  Thames  known  as 
Runnym^e,  where  after  pro¬ 
longed  discussions,  the  monarch 
agreed  to  the  demands  for  a 
charter  of  liberties  which  hence¬ 
forth  became  known  as  Magna 
Carta,  or  Great  Charter. 

Among  its  various  provisions 
was  included  the  stipulation 
that  “no  scutage  or  aid  (taxes) 
shall  be  imposed  on  our  king¬ 
dom,  except  by  common  counsel 
of  our  kingdom.”  Assurance 
was  given  that  “no  freeman 
shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned  or 
exiled  or  in  any  way  destroyed, 
nor  will  we  go  upon  him  nor 
send  upon  him,  except  by  the 
lawful  judgment  of  his  peers  or 
by  the  law  of  the  land.”  Of 
equal  significance  was  another 
chapter  providing  “to  no  one 
will  we  sell,  to  no  one  will  we 
refuse  or  delay,  right  or  jus¬ 
tice.” 

The  benefits  gained  by  the 
Charter  were  not  limited  to  the 
Barons  but  were  to  apply  to  all 
classes  of  people. 

Lord  Bryce,  eminent  English 
political  scientist,  summed  up 
the  significance  of  Magna  Carta 
upon  the  TOOth  anniversary  of 
that  document  by  saying:  “The 
Charter  of  1215  was  the  starting 


point  of  the  constitutional  his¬ 
tory  of  the  English  race,  the 
first  link  in  a  long  chain  of  con¬ 
stitutional  instruments  which 
have  molded  men's  minds  and 
held  together  free  governments 
not  only  in  England  but  wher¬ 
ever  the  English  race  has  gone 
and  the  English  tongue  is 
spoken”. 

Another  important  English 
document  having  bearing  upon 
the  enactments  of  New  World 
freedom  and  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment  in  America  was  the 
English  Bill  of  Rights,  dating 


back  to  1689.  This  was  one  of 
the  fundamental  documents  in 
the  development  of  English 
constitutional  liberties.  It  was 
passed  by  Parliament  upon  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary 
to  the  throne  and  consented  to 
by  them. 

From  the  Library  of  Congress 
in  Washington  D.  C.  comes  the 
official  text  printed  in  the  laws 
enacted  by  Parliament. 

This  English  Bill  of  Rights 
was  a  declaration  of  the  law  as 
it  stood  at  time  of  enactment. 
Leaders  of  the  American  inde- 
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IMPORTANT  in  Freedom 

Train's  catalogue  of  contents 
is  the  document  known  as  May¬ 
flower  Compact,  a  code  of  con¬ 
duct  in  which  a  group  of  the 
earliest  and  best  known  Ameri¬ 
can  settlers  demonstrated  their 
inherent  capacity  for  self-gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  group  known  as  The  Pil¬ 
grims  fled  England  in  1608  to 
avoid  religious  persecution. 
They  went  first  to  Netherlands, 
but  after  12  years  decided  to 
strike  out  for  America.  The  Pil¬ 
grims  had  a  patent  for  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Company,  but  the  May¬ 
flower  had  a  stormy  voyage  and 
was  blown  far  off  its  course  to 
the  north.  Driven  to  Cape  Cod, 
they  landed  in  a  harbor  that 
was  to  become  known  as  Ply¬ 
mouth  on  a  rock  that  was  to 
become  equally  famous. 

A  minority  group  were  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  turning  back  toward 
Virginia  rather  than  forfeit 
their  patent.  But  majority  opin¬ 
ion  prevailed  and  the  situation 
resulted  in  formulation  of  the 
Mayflower  Pact.  This  was  a 
gentlemen’s  agreement  which 
all  male  passengers  signed  that 
they  would,  in  the  words  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Bradford,  leader  of  the  col¬ 
ony,  submit  to  “such  govern¬ 
ment  and  governors  as  (they) 
should  by  common  consent 
agree  to  make  and  choose." 

This  became  the  basis  for  the 
democratic  form  of  government 
which  was  develop^  in  New 
Plymouth.  The  Mayflower  Com¬ 
pact  was  important  in  that  it 
contained  ingredients  which 
eventually  were  poured  into 
the  constitutional  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment  for  all  13  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  colonies. 

Laws  were  enacted  by  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Court,  a  representative  as¬ 
sembly  of  one  house  elected  an¬ 
nually  by  the  freemen  or  qual¬ 
ified  voters.  Important  judicial 
and  administrative  functions 
were  carried  out  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  and  his  staff,  all  of  them 
elected  to  office.  On  the  matter 
of  justice,  the  General  Laws 
read:  “It  is  also  enacted  that 
justice  and  right  be  equally  and 
impartially  administered  unto 
all,  not  sold,  denied  or  cause¬ 
lessly  deferred  unto  any.”  It 
was  provided  that  all  trials 
were  to  be  by  jury,  and  that  no 
person  was  to  “suffer”  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  law,  and  “by  due 
course  and  process  of  law,” 

Shown  on  the  shrine  train  is 
the  text  of  the  Mayflower  Com¬ 
pact  as  published  in  John 
Mourt’s  “Relations  of  1622”,  the 


first  account  printed  in  England 
of  the  voyage  by  the  Pilgrims. 
It  is  lent  by  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Shown  in  this  connection 
also  is  the  book,  “Boston  in  New 
England”,  printed  in  1685  by 
Samuel  Green,  relating  how 
Governor  Bradford  and  his  staff 
“reviewed  the  laws  of  the  col¬ 
ony,  and  reduced  them  to  bet¬ 
ter  order.” 

The  American  Philosophical 
Society  has  provided  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Charter  of  Privileges 
of  1701.  This  is  the  original  of 
the  famous  document  signed  by 
William  Penn  in  making  one  of 
the  most  important  grants  of 
colonial  liberties.  Penn’s  First 
Frame  of  Government  was  the 
broadest  grant  of  civil  privilege 
to  any  group  of  colonists  made 
by  a  proprietor.  His  plan  of  gov¬ 
ernment  proved  too  unwieldy  in 
that  it  provided  so  large  a  coun¬ 
cil  as  to  tax  the  resources  of  the 
colony.  This  necessitated  a  sec¬ 
ond  “Great  Charter  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince.” 

Also  from  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  comes  the  Declaration  of 
the  Nine  Colonies,  dated  1765. 
This  is  an  early  printing  of  the 
proceedings  of  a  congress  held 
in  New  York  that  year  when 
delegates  from  nine  of  the  col¬ 
onies  met  to  protest  against  the 
alleged  injustices  of  the  Stamp 
Act — the  “taxation  without  rep¬ 
resentation”  issue.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  required  the  use  of 
stamps  on  papers  used  in  legal 
proceedings,  such  as  deeds, 
mortgages  and  inventories,  on 
licenses  to  practice  law  or  sell 
liquor,  on  college  diplomas, 
playing  cards,  dice,  pamphlets, 
newspapers,  calendars  and  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Stamp  duties  were 
heavy  and  penalties  were  im¬ 
posed  for  violations  of  the  law. 

Twenty  seven  delegates  at¬ 
tended.  'The  declaration  adopted 
asserted  the  colonists  owed  the 
same  allegiance  and  had  the 
same  inherent  rights  as  English¬ 
men  born  within  the  realm.  The 


pendence  movement,  in  their  e 
forts  to  prevent  encroachner 
on  their  traditional  libertiei  bi 
the  governments  they  were  et 
gaged  in  setting  up,  made  ee 
tain  that  the  basic  guarantcK 
of  the  English  Bill  of  Rirt. 
were  among  those  included  a 
the  new  state  constitution!  « 
well  as  in  the  Federal  Conjt 
tution.  A  summary  of  guarj; 
tees  carried  in  this  Engliah  k.  I 
of  Rights  played  an  importi: 
part  in  building  the  framewoo 
of  constitutional  government  i 
America. 


Stamp  Act  Congress  and  its  dtc 
laration  are  held  significant  b; 
historians  in  that  they  were  111 
first  evidence  of  united  colom 
action  against  parliamentar 
threats  to  colonial  self-gove; 
ment. 

In  1774,  a  young  Virgb 
lawyer  by  the  name  of  Thom 
Jefferson  who  had  been  elecsc 
to  represent  Albemarle  at  6e 
Virginia  convention  of  thatyec 
wrote  a  pamphlet  entitl^  1 
Summary  of  Views  of  the  Rigt 
of  British  America.”  It  was  pr 
voked  by  such  incidents  as  b 
famed  Boston  Tea  Party  ad 
other  new  punitive  laws  passe 
by  Parliament,  which  in  tin 
were  denounced  as  “Intolerab; 
Acts.”  Jefferson’s  pamphlet  j 
described  as  “the  boldest  de 
laration  of  American  rights  th: 
had  yet  been  written.”  TL 
original  paper  is  aboard  Fre 
dom  Train. 

Also  some  works  of  the  in 
mortal  Thomas  Paine.  Colom 
Richard  Gimbel  has  lent  for  tb 
occasion  the  first  edition  (177( 
of  Tom  Paine’s  celebrate; 
pamphlet  which  was  instr. 
mental  in  swaying  public  opii 
ion  in  favor  of  independenci 
in  which  the  author  declare 
that  “the  cause  of  liberty  t 
America  in  this  hour  is  & 
cause  of  all  mankind.” 

Included  also  with  the  Gimbt 
specimens  is  a  copy  of  one  a' 
the  most  eloquent  of  all  Paine 
pamphlets.  It  is  the  one  in 
which  he  speaks  of  “the  time 
that  try  men’s  souls”,  and  in 
which  he  lashed  out  at  the 
“summer  soldiers”  and  tk 
“sunshine  patriots.” 

Princeton  University  Libnr) 
has  made  available  for  the  too: 
the  manuscript  essay  of  Jams 
Iredell,  (one  of  the  first  Aj» 
ciate  Justices  of  the  Suprffi< 
Court),  stating  the  rights  of® 
colonists.  Written  in  June  ITji 
this  original  manuscript  ^ 
quently  sets  forth  the  case « 
the  colonists  against  Britain. 


jf^roceiS  ..^clii 


PROBABLY  no  document  on 
show  in  the  trio  of  Freedom 
Train’s  exhibit  cars  will  attract 
more  attention  than  the  one  and 
only  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  itself.  Lent  by  the  Library 
of  Congress,  this  is  the  immortal 
statement  of  American  liberties, 
beginning  “when,  in  the  course 
pf  human  events”,  etc.;  the 
rough  draft  as  penned  by  the 
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author,  Thomas  Jefferson,  wit- 
verbal  changes  by  Benjant 
Franklin  and  John  Adams  now 
thereon.  ,  . 

Following  the  Virginia 
lution  of  Richard  Henry 
.  .  .  “Resolved  that  these  TOW 
Colonies  are,  and  of  right 
to  be,  free  and 
States”  .  .  .  Jefferson  ^ 

( Continued  on  next  peP*' 
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freedom  train 

of  the  Committee  of  Five  ap- 
Bointed  on  June  11,  1776,  by  the 
Second  Continental  Congress  to 
draft  a  declaration  in  justifica¬ 
tion  of  independence.  His  col¬ 
leagues  were  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  then  70  years  old;  John 
Adams.  Roger  Sherman  of  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Robert  R.  Living¬ 
ston  of  New  York. 

After  a  preliminary  meeting 
at  th^  Benfield  home  of  Frank¬ 
lin's  close  friend,  Edward  Duf- 
field,  a  Philadelphia  clock- 
maker,  Jefferson  repaired  alone 
to  his  quarters  in  a  house  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Market 
and  Seventh  Streets,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  various  matters 
that  were  to  go  into  the  Declara¬ 
tion  had  been  agreed  upon.  Jef¬ 
ferson  was  commissioned  by  the 
committee  “to  draw  them  up  in 
form  and  cloath  them  in  proper 
Dress”,  because,  it  was  agreed, 
he  already  had  “the  reputation 
of  a  masterly  pen.” 


Original  Letter  by  Jefferson 

The  rough  draft  then  went  to 
various  committee  members  for 
reading,  corrections  and  inser¬ 
tions.  "These  corrections  or  ad¬ 
ditions  in  the  handwriting  of 
each  are  readily  identified  in 
the  rough  draft.  Until  recently, 
this  rough  draft  was  considered 
to  stand  alone  as  the  original, 
all-important  preliminary  docu¬ 
ment.  A  recent  examination  of 
Jefferson’s  papers  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  however, 
disclosed  a  fragment  of  an 
earlier  draft,  hidden  since  1776. 
A  comparison  of  this  fragment 
with  the  rough  draft  indicates 
that  the  latter  was  “originally  a 
fair  copy,  transcribed  from  the 
text  of  which  the  fragment  was 
a  part."  Discovery  of  the  frag¬ 
ment  is  held  not  to  detract  from 
the  importance  of  the  rough 
draft,  since  the  latter  shows 
clearly  what  the  author  of  the 
Declaration  intended,  and  from 
it  alone  can  be  determined  what 
alterations  were  subsequently 
made  in  his  design. 

Accompanying  this  rare  Free¬ 
dom  Train  exhibit  is  the  orig¬ 
inal  letter  written  by  Jefferson 
on  the  night  of  July  1,  1776— 
while  the  Continental  Congress 
was  debating  the  adoption  of 
the  Declaration — to  his  friend 
William  Fleming,  then  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Virginia  Con¬ 
vention.  Jefferson  wrote  it  to 
asure  his  constituency  in  the 
Virginia  Convention  who  might 
have  entertained  doubts  about 
where  he  stood  on  the  indepen¬ 
dence  issue. 


Copy  lo  Frederick  the  Great 
Equally  interesting  in  this 
'ection  of  the  exhibit  is  the 
contemporary  manuscript  copy 
of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
duly  attested  and  signed 
“snjamin  Franklin  and 
alias  Deane,  that  was  sent  to 
the  Great  of  Prussia 
in  February,^  1777,  in  an  effort 
to  gam  official  recognition  and 
concessions  for  the 
United  States. 


Franklin  and  Deane  were  thi 
p  ™  ®  ^ J  ®  tt  commissioners  ii 
They  wrote  -  Baron  d( 
bcolenberg,  Minister  of  the  Kini 


of  Prussia,  requesting  that  en¬ 
closed  certified  copies  of  the 
Declaration  o  f  Independence 
and  the  Articles  of  Confedera¬ 
tion  be  transmitted  to  Freder¬ 
ick  the  Great  “at  the  earliest 
opportunity.”  Phillip  Rosenbach 
lends  both  the  letter  and  the 
certified  copy  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach  has 
made  available  for  your  pur¬ 
poses  the  original  copy  of  the 
only  known  letter  written  by 
a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  on  the  historic 
date  of  July  4,  1776,  on  which 
momentous  occasion  the  famous 
document  was  enacted  into  law. 
It  is  a  letter  written  by  Caesar 
Rodney,  who  was  serving  as  one 
of  Delaware’s  three  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress. 

This  brings  to  mind  at  once 
the  famous  ride  of  Caesar  Rod¬ 
ney.  On  July  1,  1776,  he  was  at 
his  Dover  home  investigating  a 
threatened  Tory  uprising,  when 
he  received  an  “express”  from 
his  colleague,  Thomas  McKean, 
urging  his  immediate  return  to 
Philadelphia  in  view  of  a  pend¬ 
ing  vote  on  the  Declaration  doc¬ 
ument.  Rodney  started  at  mid¬ 
night  by  horseback  and 
changed  to  fresh  steeds  at  in¬ 
tervals.  He  got  there  in  time, 
voted,  and  that  night  wrote  to 
his  brother,  Thomas,  in  Dover, 
a  hurried  missive  which  said, 
in  part:  “I  arrived  in  Congress 
( tho  detained  by  Thunder  and 
Rain)  time  Enough  to  give  my 
voice  in  the  matter  of  Indepen¬ 
dence — It  Ls  determined  by  the 
Thirteen  United  Colonies  with¬ 
out  even  one  decenting  Colony.” 

This  letter,  after  many  re¬ 
searches,  is  held  to  be  the  only 
letter  written  by  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  bearing  the  date  of  July 
4,  1776.  For  this  reason,  it  has 
its  own  peculiar  niche  in  Aimer- 
ican  history. 

‘Triumph  of  Diplomacy' 

All-important  sequel  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  is 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  signed  Sep¬ 
tember  3,  1783,  in  which  the 
mother  country.  Great  Britain, 
recognized  the  independence  of 
the  young  United  States.  It  has 
been  referred  to  by  world 
chroniclers  and  historians  as 
“the  greatest  triumph  of  Amer¬ 
ican  diplomacy.”  The  treaty  was 
signed  for  the  United  States  by 
Benjamin  Franklin.  John 
Adams  and  John  Jay,  and  for 
Great  Britain  by  D.  Hartley. 
Their  personal  seals  appear  be¬ 
low  their  signatures. 

The  first  and  last  two  pages 
of  the  official  manuscript  copy 
are  shown  on  Freedom  Train. 
The  copy  is  marked  “duplicate”, 
with  the  explanation  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  18th  century  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was 
so  hazardous  that  important 
state  documents  were  fre¬ 
quently  drawn  up  in  duplicate, 
and  even  triplicate,  and  were 
despatched  on  separate  ships. 

Two  copies  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  were  thus  signed,  sealed 
and  delivered  to  the  United 
States.  Both  arrived  safely  and 
are  today  a  part  of  the  archives 
of  the  United  States.  It  Is  one  of 
these  two  copies  here  shown. 
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Standard-drearer  cjCiLert^ 


NO  COLLECTION  of  early 


Americana  would  be  com¬ 
plete  without  some  examples 
having  reference  to  him  who 
was  “first  in  war,  first  in  peace 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen.”  And  the  immortal 
George  Washington  Ls  duly  rep¬ 
resented  in  Freedom  Train’s  ar¬ 
ray  of  precious  documentary 
heirlooms. 

As  originally  drafted  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  is  the  Congressional 
Order  of  December  27,  1776, 
increasing  the  powers  of  the 
soldier-1  e  a  d  e  r  in  the  field. 
Signed  by  John  Hancock,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  after  authorization  by 
that  body,  it  gave  virtually  dic¬ 
tatorial  authorities  to  the  man 
who  was  destined  to  become  the 
Nation’s  first  president. 

General  Washington  had  been 
compelled  to  give  up  New  York. 
He  had  retreated  through  New 
Jersey  to  the  Pennsylvania 
shore  of  the  Delaware  River, 
across  from  Trenton — on  his 
way  to  the  grim  winter  at  Val¬ 
ley  Forge.  The  order  gave  him 
power  to  raise  additional 
troops,  and  to  take  what  he 
needed  for  the  Continental 
Army  in  the  way  of  produce, 
flour  and  horses,  allowing  a 
reasonable  price  if  the  people 
refused  to  sell.  To  support  the 
already  inflated  continental  cur¬ 
rency,  Washington  was  given 
authority  to  arrest  and  imprLson 
those  who  refused  to  accept  the 
money. 

This  historical  document  Is 
lent  for  the  occasion  by  Dr.  A. 
S.  W.  Rosenbach. 

Dr.  Frank  Monaghan  provided 
the  original  manuscript  of  a  let¬ 
ter  written  by  Washington  on 
Dec.  10,  1780,  to  Gouverneur 
Morris,  in  which  the  Father  of 
His  Country  decries  the  criti¬ 
cisms  of  contemporary  arm¬ 
chair  strategists  and  declares 
that  matters  would  go  much 
better  for  the  troops  “if  like 
Chameleons  they  could  live 
upon  the  air,  or  like  the  Bear, 
suck  their  paws  for  sustenance 
during  the  rigors  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  season.” 

From  the  U.  S.  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  comes  the  original 
Account  Book  of  Expenses  kept 
by  Washington  while  he  was 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Army,  1775-1783.  When 
Washington  accepted  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  American  troops, 
he  said  he  would  make  no 
charge  for  his  services,  but  that 
he  would  keep  an  account  of 
his  expenses,  which  he  did  not 
doubt  Congress  would  repay.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  he  made 
out  his  account  book  in  his  own 
handwriting. 

Examination  of  this  document 
shows  that  he  expended  more 
than  160,000  dollars,  or  16,000 
pounds,  in  “lawful”,  or  coin 
currency.  So  accurate  were  his 
figures  that  the  Treasury  found 
a  discrepancy  of  only  89/90  of 
one  dollar  more  due  Washington 
than  his  book  shows. 

Sure  to  attract  widespread  in¬ 
terest  among  items  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  collection  Is  the  official 
map  of  the  Battle  of  Yorktown, 
from  the  national  archives.  One 


of  the  Decisive  Battles  of  world 
history,  this  was  the  final  en¬ 
gagement  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  ending  up  with  the 
surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 

Washington’s  Own  Copy  of 
the  Constitution,  dated  1787,  is 
a  unique  contribution  to  this  sec¬ 
tion.  It  comes  from  the  national 
archives.  As  President  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention, 
Washington  was  an  important 
figure  in  forging  the  basic 
framework  of  our  government. 

It  shows  corrections  made  in 
his  large,  firm  handwriting.  At 
this  stage  in  the  drafting  of  the 
Constitution,  the  separate  sov¬ 
ereignties  of  the  States  had  not 
yet  been  merged — in  the  think¬ 
ing  of  the  delegates — into  the 
United  States.  Opening  sen¬ 
tences  say  “We  the  people  of 
the  States  of  New  Hami)shire, 
Massachusetts  .  .  .  etc.” 

Tired,  troubled  with  rheuma¬ 
tism,  and  with  his  estates  in  dire 
need  of  careful  management, 
Washington  had  agreed  with 
great  reluctance  to  become  a 
member  of  the  delegation  from 
Virginia  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  meeting  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  May  1787.  Yet,  when 
elected  president  of  that  body, 
he  presided  tirelessly  during 
the  four  summer  months  in 
which  the  Convention  labored. 

Contemporaries  agreed,  a  s 
records  attest,  that  Washington’s 
services  to  his  country  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Constitution 
should  rank  second  only  to  his 
military  services.  Concerning 
his  influence  and  exertions,  a 
Convention  delegate  wrote: 
“Had  not  the  Constitution  come 
out  under  his  name,  it  would 
never  have  been  ratified." 

In  1796  George  Washington 
was  64  years  old.  Approaching 
the  close  of  his  second  term  as 
President,  he  determined  he 
would  not  be  a  candidate  for 
re-election.  He  had  led  a  most 
active  life,  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  his  energies  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  country,  and  had 
grown  weary  of  the  turmoil  and 
strife  of  politics. 

In  his  Farewell  Address,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  American  Daily 
Advertiser  under  date  of  Sep¬ 
tember  17,  1796,  Washington 

announced  to  the  people  his 
retirement  from  public  life.  In 
this  document  he  took  occasion 
to  offer  for  the  “solemn  con¬ 
templation”  of  his  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  certain  advice  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  national  affairs,  which 
included  the  passages,  oft- 
quoted  in  these  turbulent  20th 
century  days,  concerning  “our 
true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  per¬ 
manent  alliances,  with  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  foreign  world.” 

This  original  manuscript  in 
Washington’s  handwriting  of 
one  of  the  famous  documents  of 
American  history  gets  promin¬ 
ent  position  in  the  Freedom 
Train  display.  It  was  lent  by  the 
New  York  State  Library,  from 
their  archives  in  Albany,  N.  Y. 

To  supplement  it,  the  Library 
of  Congress  provided  Alexander 
Hamilton’s  original  manuscript 
of  the  Washington  Farewell  Ad¬ 
dress. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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FREEDOM  TRAIN 


LONG  before  the  First  Congress 

assembled  in  New  York  in  the 
autumn  of  1789  and  submitted 
to  the  States  12  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution 
— known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  containing,  among  other 
provisions,  the  familiar  clause 
.  .  .  “shall  make  no  law  respect¬ 
ing  an  establishment  of  religion 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof”  .  .  .  the  groundwork 
for  religious  freedom  had  been 
laid  in  days  of  the  first  settlers. 

A  conspicuous  example  in 
Freedom  Train’s  presentation  of 
important  papers  is  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams'  Statement  on  Religious 
Freedom,  dating  back  to  1644. 
Founder  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Colony,  Williams  stated  his 
grounds  for  believing  that  all 
individuals  and  religious  bodies 
are  entitled  to  religious  liberty 
as  their  natural  right. 

Williams  was  a  young  English 
minister  who  came  to  Boston  in 
1631  because  of  his  Puritan  be¬ 
liefs  and  his  opposition  to  the 
attempts  of  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  impose  uniformity  of 
religious  practice.  In  1635  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  found  him  guilty  of 
disseminating  “new  and  danger¬ 
ous  opinions  against  the  author¬ 
ities  of  magistrates.”  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  was  banished. 
At  Providence,  surrounded  by 
loyal  supporters,  he  set  up  the 
earliest  Rhode  Island  settle¬ 
ment. 

Returning  to  England  to  re¬ 
quest  a  charter  for  his  new  col¬ 
ony,  Williams  took  up  the  pen 
in  the  liberal  cause  as  a  pam¬ 
phleteer,  opposing  the  Puritan 
attempt  to  establish  a  national 
church  and  compulsory  uni¬ 
formity.  In  his  best  known  pro¬ 
duction,  The  Bloudy  Tenent  of 
Persecution,  he  proclaimed  his 
celebrated  statement  for  religi¬ 
ous  freedom.  In  this  he  ex¬ 
panded  his  grounds  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  “God  requireth  not  an 
uniformity  of  Religion”,  and 
contended  that  all  individuals 
and  religious  bodies — pagans, 
Jews,  and  Catholics  as  well  as 
Protestants — were  entitled  to  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  as  a  natural 
right. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is 
responsible  for  the  first  edition 
(1644)  copy  of  this  famous  pa¬ 
per  now  entour  of  America. 
And  Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach  is 
responsible  for  the  exhibit 
known  as  The  Bay  Psalm  Book, 
printed  in  1640  by  Stephen 
Daye,  and  shown  in  its  original 
binding.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
surviving  copies  of  the  first 
book  printed  in  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  colonies.  A  copy  of  the 
Bay  Psalm  Book  was  recently 
sold  at  auction  for  $151,000,  said 
to  be  the  highest  price  ever 
paid  for  a  single  book. 

One  of  the  first  acts  passed  by 
any  of  the  Colonies  providing 
a  measure  of  religious  toler¬ 
ance  was  the  Maryland  Tolera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1649.  The  text  of 
this  law,  as  printed  in  Thomas 
Bacon’s  compilation  of  the 


Laws  of  Maryland  (1765)  may 
be  viewed  by  train  inspectors. 
It  was  lent  by  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  to  be  sure, 
is  the  man  accredited  with  hav¬ 
ing  done  more  to  put  religious 
freedom  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
than  any  other  individual.  He 
was  prouder  of  his  Bill  for  Es¬ 
tablishing  Religious  Freedom, 
first  introduced  in  the  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates  in  1779,  than 
of  the  highest  office  his  country 
could  bestow  upon  him — the 
Presidency.  Before  he  died,  he 
asked  that  it  be  engraved  upon 
his  tombstone  that  he  was  its 
author. 

Following  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Virginia  dele¬ 
gates  had  repealed  all  Acts  of 
Parliament  concerning  religion. 
Various  proposals  were  made  to 
declare  Christianity  the  religion 
of  the  State  and  to  maintain 
ministers  of  all  denominations 
by  levying  taxes  on  the  general 
populace.  Jefferson,  who  be 
lieved  firmly  in  the  “natural 
rights  of  mankind”,  opposed  all 
such  measures  and  drafted  a 
bill  designed  to  protect  all  citi¬ 
zens,  regardless  of  race  or  creed, 
in  the  freedom  of  conscience. 

When  his  bill  to  establish  re 
ligious  freedom  was  introduced 
in  the  Virginia  House  in  1779, 
it  immediately  became  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  such  controversy  that  no 
action  was  attempted  for  the 
time  being.  By  1784  conservative 
tidewater  members,  who  op¬ 
posed  the  bill  consistently,  al¬ 
most  succeeded  in  putting 
through  a  law  levying  a  tax 
for  the  public  support  of  re 
ligion. 

Another  famous  supporter  of 
free  religion  was  a  member  by 
the  name  of  James  Madison. 
Jefferson  and  Madison  brought 
'the  issue  of  religious  freedom 
before  the  voters  in  an  intensive 
campaign  of  speeches  and  pub¬ 
lications.  When  Jefferson  went 
to  France  in  1785  to  succeed  the 
venerable  Benjamin  Franklin 
as  U.  S.  Minister  to  France, 
Madison  carried  on  the  fight. 

The  bill  passed  the  Virginia 
body  on  Jan.  16.  1786.  Here,  in 
a  ringing  declaration  of  free 
faith,  in  a  brief  and  staccato¬ 
like  resolution,  was  the  firm 
foundation  of  religious  freedom 
in  America:  “Be  it  therefore 
enacted  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  that  no  man  shall  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  frequent  or  support 
any  religious  worship  place,  or 
ministry  whatsoever,  nor  shall 
he  be  enforced,  restrained,  mo¬ 
lested  or  burthened  in  his  body 
or  goods,  or  shall  otherwise  suf¬ 
fer,  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions  or  beliefs;  but  that  all 
men  shall  be  free  to  profess,  and 
by  argument  to  maintain,  their 
opinions  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  that  the  same  shall  in  no 
wise  diminish,  enlarge  or  affect 
their  civil  capacities.” 

Jefferson  concluded  his  bill 
with  an  admonition  to  posterity 
that  to  repeal  or  restrict  it  in 
the  future  would  be  “an  in¬ 


fringement  of  natural  right.” 
The  aim  of  his  contribution  to 
humanity,  as  explained  by  Jef¬ 
ferson  himself,  was  “to  compre¬ 
hend,  within  the  mantle  of  its 
protection,  the  Jew  and  the  Gen¬ 
tile,  the  Christian  and  the  Mo- 
hametan,  the  Hindoo  and  in¬ 
fidel  of  every  denomination.” 

Shown  on  Freedom  Train  is 
the  text  of  Jefferson’s  famous 
bill  as  printed  in  the  report  of 
a  committee  appointed  to  revise 
the  laws  of  Virginia,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1784.  A  committee  of 


five,  including  Jefferson,  had 
been  authorize  by  the  Virginii 
legislature  in  November  I’m 
to  draw  up  a  number  of  bills 
designed  to  revise  the  lawj  of 
Virginia.  Jefferson’s  bill  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  lot,  and  the  Bill 
for  Establishing  Religious  Free 
dom  was  entirely  Jefferson’s 
work. 

This,  in  turn,  set  the  prece 
dent  for  the  guarantees  of  reU- 
gious  freedom  and  tolerance 
that  eventually  went  into  the 
U.  S.  Bill  of  Rights. 


WelLPeopL’ 


SEEING  is  believing.  Most 

Americans,  grown  to  adult¬ 
hood,  have  forgotten  all  they 
ever  learned  in  school  days 
about  the  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  Probably  a  few 
can  still  recite  that  famous  pre¬ 
amble.  beginning:  “We,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquility,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  pro¬ 
mote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 
do  ordain  and  establish  .  .  .” 

Mlany  are  confused  as  to  the 
distinctions  between  them:  how 
the  Constitution  consisted  of  7 
original  articles,  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights  of  12  original  amend¬ 
ments.  which  became  10  in  final¬ 
ity  when  two  proposed  measures 
were  not  ratified  by  the  neces¬ 
sary  number  of  states. 

’The  Constitution  was  adopted 
in  1787,  the  start  of  Freedom 
Train's  tour  having  been  timed 
to  coincide  with  the  160th  an¬ 
niversary  of  that  event  on  Sep¬ 
tember  17,  1947,  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  having  been  selected  as 
the  initial  stop  because  it  was 
in  that  Cradle  of  Liberty  the 
Constitution  was  drafted  and 
promulgated.  The  Bill  of  Rights, 
in  its  final  form,  first  became 
effective  Dec.  15,  1791. 

Freedom  Train  offers  a  “re¬ 
fresher  course”  for  any  who 
wish  to  be  brought  up  to  date 
on  the  great  initial  steps  in  the 
formulation  of  free  American 
constitutional  government.  In 
its  exhibit  cabinets  are  many 
documents  pertinent  to  the 
achievement  of  the  Constitution. 
Outstanding  is  the  original  of 
the  great  Bill  of  Rights.  It  is 
inscribed  on  parchment  and 
bears  the  signatures  of  Freder¬ 
ick  Augustus  Muhlenberg, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  and  John  Adams. 
Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  President  of  the 
Senate. 

It  comes  from  the  national 
archives — the  first  time  it  has 
ever  been  out  of  the  national 
capital.  The  writing  is  faded, 
the  parchment  is  yellowed  by 
time;  yet  clearly  outlined  for 
all  beholders  is  this  document 
symbolizing  the  extraordinary 
personal  and  civil  liberties  that 
are  a  cherished  part  of  the 
American  heritage. 

Residents  of  various  States 
will  thrill  at  witness  of  their 
state’s  ratification  of  the  new 
code  of  laws.  The  national  arch¬ 
ives  have  provided  the  orig¬ 


inal  ratification  of  the  Const! 
tution  by  Pennsylvania.  It  ij 
dated  1789,  inscribed  on  parch 
ment,  and  signed  by  Frederick 
Augustus  Muhlenberg,  President 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Convention 
and  other  noted  patriots. 

Virginia  will  be  proud  of  its 
ratification  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
1791,  also  from  the  national 
archives.  Also  of  the  Virginia 
Plan  of  the  Constitution,  1787, 
with  manuscript  notes  by  W 
mund  Randolph  for  his  speech 
at  the  Constitutional  Convention 
on  May  29,  1787,  proposing  ideas 
which  later  became  part  of  the 
basic  framework  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Constitution. 

Steps  leading  to  the  formula¬ 
tion  and  enactment  of  these  twin 
followups  to  the  Declaration 
can  be  easily  traced  in  Freedom 
Train's  long  list  of  documents 
bearing  on  the  subjects.  For 
example,  H.  Bradley  Martin  has 
lent  copies  (in  two  volumes)  of 
the  first  printing  in  book  form 
of  The  Federalist  (1788)  by 
Hamilton,  Madison  and  Jay. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  exam¬ 
ples  in  existence.  Hamilton  had 
it  specially  bound  for  presenta¬ 
tion  to  General  Washington. 
James  Madison  made  extensive 
autograph  annotations  before 
delivering  the  volumes.  Wash 
ington  then  autographed  the 
title  page  of  each  volume. 

William  Jay  Iselin  offers  John 
Jay’s  original  corrected  manu¬ 
script  draft  of  the  Federalist  Pa¬ 
per — one  of  the  only  three  man¬ 
uscripts  that  have  survived 
from  the  original  85  essays.  It 
is  entirely  in  the  hand  of  John 
Jay,  later  the  first  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
and  contains  many  corrections 
and  revisions. 

The  legal  fraternity  can  en¬ 
thuse  over  the  exhibit  marked 
“Journal  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  Showing  Entry  for 
August  20,  1787,  When  the 

Habeus  Corpus  Clause  Was  Sug 
gested  for  Inclusion  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution.”  This  is  the  original 
official  manuscript  journal  from 
the  Library  of  Congress.  And 
not  alone  lawyers,  but  all  ^ 
born  Americans,  will  ponder 
the  exhibit  marked  “Draft 
port  of  the  Committee  of  Detail 
of  the  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion  Showing  Earlie-st  Provisions 
for  Trial  by  Jury.”  This  also 
is  the  original  manuscript  from 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

Alexander  Hamilton’s 
manuscript  outline  of  subjera 
of  part  of  The  Federalist,  and 
his  original  manuscript 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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freedom  train 

of  his  Report  on  the  Public 
Credit  come  from  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

You  can  read  in  original  form 
Congress’  working  drafts  of  the 
arst  amendments  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution;  how  there  were  origin¬ 
ally  17  proposed  amendments 
safeguarding  individual  liber¬ 
ties  which  in  turn  were  re¬ 
duced  to  12  by  the  Senate,  fi¬ 
nally  to  10.  And  you  can  read 
those  two  which  were  elimin¬ 
ated  by  failure  of  the  States  to 
ratify.  These  had  reference  to 
apportionment  of  Representa¬ 


tives  and  to  compensation  of 
members. 

There  is  shown  the  original 
Congressional  resolution  (1789) 
that  the  President  submit  the 
amendments  to  the  States. 

Personal  letters  demonstrate 
how  Jefferson,  on  the  eve  of  the 
formulation  of  the  Constitution, 
was  thinking  at  that  early  stage 
in  terms  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
He  was  disappointed;  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  in  his  estimation,  had 
not  gone  far  enough.  Jefferson 
wanted  specific  provisions  for 
such  things  as  freedom  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  of  the  press.  Here  is 
demonstrated  how  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  as  eventually  passed  by 


the  Congress  and  ratified  by  the 
States,  conformed  generally  to 
all  of  Jefferson's  suggestions.  It 
thus  became  eminently  fitting 
that  Jefferson,  when  he  returned 
from  France  to  become  the  first 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  State,  should 
have  been  the  one  to  certify  to 
the  several  States  on  March  1, 
1792,  the  ratification  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

The  original  manuscript  of 
Jefferson’s  letter  to  James  Mad¬ 
ison  commenting  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  Constitution,  and  his  re¬ 
gret  at  the  omission  of  a  Bill  of 
Rights  (1’787)  is  lent  by  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  as  another  in 
the  galaxy  of  revered  documents. 


freedom  . 


MORE  than  half  a  century  be¬ 
fore  the  founders  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  republic  wrote  their  guar¬ 
antees  for  a  free  press  into  the 
laws  of  the  young  nation,  Amer¬ 
ican  editors  in  the  field  of  active 
journalistic  enterprise  were  go¬ 
ing  to  jail,  even  making  the 
sacrifice  of  human  life,  in  de¬ 
fense  of  their  convictions  con¬ 
cerning  the  need  of  free  and  un¬ 
hampered  expression  through 
the  medium  of  public  communi¬ 
cations. 

“As  good  almost  kill  a  man  as 
kill  a  good  book;  who  kills  a 
man  kills  a  reasonable  creature, 
God’s  image;  but  he  who  de¬ 
stroys  a  good  book,  kills  reason 
itselfe’’  ...  so  wrote  John  Mil- 
ton  in  his  famed  Areopogitica 
as  far  back  as  1644.  Published 
in  London,  it  is  held  to  be  the 
world’s  first  eloquent  argument 
against  censorship  of  the  press. 
It  was  the  poet’s  ringing  rebut¬ 
tal  to  the  outcry  raised  against 
him  because  of  his  controversial 
pamphlets  on  divorce. 

Milton’s  opponents  had  hoped 
to  silence  him  through  a  tech¬ 
nicality.  ’The  law  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  required  all  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets  to  be  licensed  and  reg¬ 
istered  with  the  Stationers’  Com¬ 
pany,  but  Milton  did  neither. 
The  Stationers  complained 
against  him  in  a  petition  to 
Parliament.  Milton’s  reply  was 
to  write  the  Areopogitica — de¬ 
liberately  unlicensed  and  un¬ 
registered — in  which  he  called 
for  the  repeal  of  the  licensing 
law,  and  attacked  the  whole 
system  of  censorship  of  the  press. 

There  is  a  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  Areopogitica 
aboard  the  Freedom  Train, 
proininently  displayed  in  one 
whole  section  of  the  train  given 
over  to  freedom  of  the  press.  It 
was  lent  by  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

Words  are  one  thing;  action 
anotoer.  It  remained  for  the 
deeds  of  early  journalists  in 
'^*rlca  to  best  express  their 
determination  to  battle  even 
unto  death  for  the  right  of  a 
man  to  speak  his  mind  in  the 
public  prints.  Pioneer  in  this 
was  a  young  printer 
oy  the  name  of  John  Peter 
publisher 

of  the  JVeio  York  Weekly  Jour- 
set  up  by  the 
leaders  opposed  to 


In  the  fall  of  1734,  the  gover¬ 
nor  became  so  irritated  by  vig¬ 
orous  attacks  against  him  that 
he  had  Zenger  arrested  and 
thrown  in  jail.  Zenger  lan¬ 
guished  there  10  months  be¬ 
fore  his  trial.  His  wife  came  to 
see  him  in  jail.  Through  a  hole 
in  his  prison  door,  Zenger  gave 
her  instructions  on  how  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  paper.  She  did  through 
all  the  time  of  his  incarceration. 

At  the  trial,  Zenger’s  lawyer, 
an  able  and  vigorous  fellow, 
argued  for  a  new  interpretation 
of  the  law  for  seditious  libel. 
The  British  had  come  to  accept 
the  doctrine  that  in  such  a  suit 
it  was  only  necessary  for  the 
prosecuting  authorities  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  fact  that  the  defend¬ 
ant  had  actually  published  the 
objectionable  passages.  Zenger’s 
lawyer  Insisted  that  it  was  also 
necessary  for  the  prosecution  to 
establish  that  the  passages  ob¬ 
jected  to  were  false — in  other 
words,  that  one  could  not  libel 
the  Government  by  merely  tell 
ing  the  truth  about  it. 

When  the  judge  declined  to 
accept  this  interpretation,  the 
attorney  turned  and  appealed  to 
the  jury,  who  brought  in  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  not  guilty.  In  time,  the 
new  interpretation  of  the  law 
came  to  be  the  accepted  one. 
even  in  Great  Britain. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  the  Poor 
Richard  of  Almanac  fame,  was 
publisher  at  the  time  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette.  In  his 
paper  appeared  an  editorial  in 
support  of  ■  Zenger.  with  this 
opening  sentence:  Freedom  of 
speech  is  a  principal  pillar  of  a 
free  government;  when  this  sup¬ 
port  is  taken  away,  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  a  free  society  is  dis¬ 
solved,  and  tyranny  is  erected 
on  its  ruins.” 

Records  are  not  clear  on 
whether  Franklin  himself  wrote 
this  editorial,  or  whether  it  was 
done  by  one  of  his  assistants. 
While  varying  somewhat  from 
Poor  Richard’s  homely  style.  It 
has  been  held  to  express  the 
publisher’s  known  views  on  the 
subject. 

In  addition  to  the  Franklin 
editorial,  lent  by  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Freedom  Train  carries 
three  Zenger  exhibits,  all  from 
the  same  source  of  supnly.  One 
is  Issue  No.  48  of  the  New  York 


k 


Weekly  Journal  (Sept.,  1734), 
it  being  one  of  the  issues  that 
led  directly  to  his  prosecution. 
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Another  is  Journal  No.  55 
(Nov.  25,  1734),  published  by 
Zenger’s  wife,  under  his  direc¬ 
tion,  while  he  was  in  prison. 
TTie  third  is  Journal  No.  93 
(Aug.  18,  1735),  the  issue  pub¬ 
lished  just  following  the  cele¬ 
brated  trial  —  this  announcing 
the  vindication  of  a  free  press. 

Not  nearly  so  well  known 
through  lack  of  exploitation  is 
the  case  of  Elijah  Parish  Love- 
joy,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman 
turned  journalist,  who  yielded 
his  life  in  defense  of  his  journal¬ 
istic  principles.  Lovejoy  served 
as  editor  of  the  Presbyterian 
weekly  for  the  West,  the  St. 
Louis  Observer.  By  1836  his 
growing  sympathy  for  the  anti¬ 
slavery  cause  caused  him  to 
journey  up  into  Alton,  Ill.,  to 
join  with  emigrants  from  New 
England  the  Eastern  states  who 
were  sympathetic  to  the  doctrine 
of  gradual  emancipation  of 
slaves. 

Soon  the  young  publisher  of 
the  Alton  Observer  found  him¬ 
self  in  conflict  with  citizens  of 
Alton,  who  proceeded  to  destroy 
his  presses.  The  Ohio  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  which  Lovejoy 
had  been  instrumental  in  organ¬ 
izing,  promptly  forwarded  him 
new  presses.  On  the  night  of 
Nov.  7,  1837,  a  mob  of  60  young 
abolitionists  assembled  to  de¬ 
fend  with  Lovejoy  against  a 
mob  of  hoodlums. 

Lovejoy  stepped  outside  the 
warehouse  where  the  new  press 
was  stored  to  frustrate  the  in¬ 
cendiaries  and  was  immediately 
shot  and  killed.  His  death 
aroused  little  sympathy — even 
in  the  North.  ’The  attorney 
general  of  Massachusetts,  be¬ 
fore  a  large  crowd  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  described  Lovejoy  as  a 
“presumptuous  and  imprudent” 
man  who  had  “died  as  the  fool 
dieth.”  Yet  posterity  has  come 
to  judge  him  as  a  man  who  be¬ 
lieved  in  his  own  principles  and 
his  constitutional  right  to  voice 
them,  even  though  it  cost  him 
his  life. 

Insistence  of  early  U.S.  jour¬ 
nalists  upon  their  right  to  free 
^eech  must  certainly  have  been 
influenced  by  their  predecessors 
in  the  Mother  Country.  There 
is,  for  example,  the  case  of  John 
Wilkes,  publisher  of  the  mag¬ 
azine  North  Briton,  which  was 
devoted  largely  to  attacking  the 
ministers  of  George  III,  against 


whom  the  American  patriots 
were  later  to  rebel. 

A  witty  man  of  menacing 
mien,  Wilkes  was  the  English 
representative  of  the  Boston 
Sons  of  Liberty,  and  during  the 
American  Revolution  actively 
championed  the  Colonial  cause 
in  Parliament.  ’The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  city  of  Wilkes-Barre  is 
named  for  him  and  another  Eng¬ 
lish  defender  of  America. 
Wilkes  was  what  might  be 
called  a  violent  champion  of 
freedom  of  the  press. 

An  original  of  one  of  his  pub¬ 
lications,  No.  45  issue  of  The 
North  Briton,  published  April 
23,  1763,  is  on  the  train. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  one  of 
the  earliest  and  staunchest  sup¬ 
porters  of  a  free  press.  His  doc¬ 
trine  in  this  respect  was  simple: 
maintain  a  free  press,  see  that 
the  people  get  the  facts,  and  the 
people  will  govern  themselves 
wisely.  Jefferson’s  philosophy 
in  this  respect  is  aptly  summed 
up  in  one  sentence  he  wrote  in 
a  letter  dated  January,  1816: 
“Where  the  press  is  free,  and 
every  man  able  to  read,  all  is 
safe.” 

Shown  on  Freedom  Train  is 
a  letter-press  copy — from  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress — of  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  letter  to  Edward  Carring¬ 
ton,  Jan.  16,  1787,  the  latter 
being  an  intimate  friend  and 
political  associate  in  Virginia. 
At  the  time  Jefferson  was 
abroad  serving  as  Minister  to 
France.  Jefferson’s  argument 
was  that  if  the  press  were  free, 
the  truth  would  reach  the 
people,  and  the  people  could 
and  would  form  correct  judg¬ 
ments  in  matters  of  government. 

“Were  it  left  for  me  to  decide 
whether  we  should  have  a  gov¬ 
ernment  without  newspapers,  or 
newspapers  without  a  govern¬ 
ment,”  wrote  Jefferson,  “I 
should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
prefer  the  latter.” 

In  another  Jefferson  letter  on 
view,  this  one  to  his  friend 
Thomas  Seymour,  dated  Feb.  11, 
1807,  Jefferson  wrote  that  a  free 
press,  reporting  the  truth  hon¬ 
estly,  “is  a  noble  institution, 
equally  the  friend  of  science 
and  of  civil  liberty.” 

History  shows  that  no  man 
was  attacked  more  bitterly  by 
the  press  during  his  two  terms 
as  President  than  Jefferson;  yet 
his  beliefs  in  freedom  of  the 
press  remained  undaunted. 

One  of  the  earliest  and 
staunchest  defenders  of  a  free 
press  was  George  Hay,  son  of 
the  keeper  of  the  famous  Raleigh 
Tavern  at  Williamsburgh,  Va., 
and  an  able  attorney  whom  Jef¬ 
ferson  was  destined  later  to 
make  U.  S.  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  Virginia.  Under  the 
penname  of  “Hortensius,”  he 
was  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
Richmond  Examiner. 

’This  was  in  1799,  at  a  time 
when  the  Federalist  administra¬ 
tion  was  having  difficulty  with 
France,  with  French  vessels  vio¬ 
lating  America’s  “freedom  of  the 
seas”  by  making  indiscriminate 
seizures  of  American  merchant¬ 
men.  Out  of  the  situation  came 
enactment  of  the  Sedition  Act, 
which  was  designed  to  silence 
alleged  derogatory  criticism, 
both  oral  and  prints,  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  public  officials. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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In  protest  against  the  new 
law,  Hay  wrote  an  essay  in  1799 
which  commanded  widespread 
attention.  In  his  brilliant  legal 
paper,  Hay  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  “the  freedom  of  the 
press  .  .  .  means  the  total  exemp¬ 
tion  of  the  press  from  any  kind 
of  legislative  control.”  Jeffer¬ 
son,  when  he  became  President 
in  1801,  granted  pardons  to  all 
persons  who  had  been  convicted 
under  the  Sedition  Act;  and 
Congress  eventually  repaid  all  of 
the  fines  that  had  been  assessed. 

A  copy  of  Hay’s  Essay,  1799, 
an  influential  book  that  argued 
in  legal  terms  the  need  for  free¬ 
ing  the  press  from  any  outside 
influence,  is  on  Freedom  Train, 
being  lent  by  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

This  traveling  shrine  also  car¬ 
ries  the  first  issue  of  the  Lib¬ 
erator,  the  belligerent  anti-slav¬ 
ery  paper,  published  in  Boston, 
beginning  with  a  first  issue  of 
Jan.  1,  IMl,  in  which  the  young 
journalist  out  of  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
took  stand  squarely  in  favor  of 
“immediate  and  unconditional 
emancipation”  of  Negro  slav¬ 
ery.  The  paper  was  a  weekly 
with  a  subscription  price  of  two 
dollars  a  year,  a  circulation 
never  over  3,000. 

The  Liberator  is  regarded  as 
having  become  the  best  known. 


if  not  the  most  influential, 
among  American  journals  ad¬ 
vocating  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
Garrison  published  the  paper 
for  35  years.  With  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  13th  Amendment, 
abolishing  slavery,  he  felt  his 
ends  had  become  accomplished 
and  ceased  publication  of  his 
paper. 

The  press  section  concludes 
with  a  specimen  of  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Spy,  a  paper  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  Boston  in  1770  by  21- 
year-old  Isaiah  Thomas,  in  part¬ 
nership  with  a  Boston  printer, 
Zechoriah  Fowle.  Relentlessly 
they  campaigned  for  liberties  of 
the  people,  until  forced  to  leave 
the  city  at  the  time  of  the 
British  occupation  in  1775. 

Escaping  with  press  and  type, 
Thomas  sent  his  equipment  to 
Worcester.  Two  nights  later  he 
joined  Paul  Revere  in  rousing 
the  countryside  against  the  on¬ 
coming  British.  As  a  minute- 
man,  Thomas  took  part  in  the 
skirmishes  at  Lexington  and 
Concord.  He  then  returned  to 
Worcester  to  resume  publication 
of  his  paper  and  did  the  official 
printing  for  the  patriots  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts. 

That  Massachusetts  Spy,  first 
published  before  and  continu¬ 
ing  through  the  Revolutionary 
War  period,  lived  on  to  a  grand 
old  age— destined  to  continue 
publication  until  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury — its  decease  in  1904. 


...‘So  ProujL  We  JJait 


YOUTH  of  America,  and  all 

those  many  older  folk  who 
glory  in  the  more  glamorous 
aspects  of  our  early  history — 
reveling  in  the  tales  of  adven¬ 
ture  and  romance  that  blend 
with  the  political  to  dramatize 
perhaps  more  forcefully  the  un¬ 
daunted  spirit  of  the  pioneers — 
are  sure  to  find  plenty  of  thrills 
aboard  Freedom  Train. 

Among  noteworthy  examples 
is  the  original  manuscript  jour¬ 
nal  of  events  at  Fort  Schuyler, 
N.  Y.,  during  the  summer  of 
1777,  while  the  fort  was  under 
siege.  Loaned  by  Dr.  A.  S.  W. 
Rosenbach,  the  document  here 
exhibited  tells  of  the  first 
known  military  raising  of  the 
American  flag,  the  emblem  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Continental 
Congress  as  the  nation’s  official 
flag. 

June  14,  1777,  Congress  had 
decreed  the  flag  of  the  13  United 
States  was  to  be  13  alternate 
red  and  white  stripes,  with  13 
white  stars  in  a  blue  field.  The 
garrison  at  Fort  Schuyler  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  improvising  a  flag 
conforming  to  the  pattern  set  by 
Congress.  Shirts  were  cut  up 
to  form  the  white  strips,  bits 
of  scarlet  cloth  were  joined  for 
the  red,  and  the  blue  ground  for 
the  stars  was  composed  of  a 
cloth  cloak  belonging  to  Captain 
Abraham  Swarthout. 

Not  only  was  this  the  first 
time  the  American  flag  fluttered 
in  the  breeze  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy,  but  also  on  this  occa¬ 
sion — for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  our  country — the 
British  ensign  was  hung  as  a 
captive  under  the  American 
colors.  The  manuscript  now  on 


public  display  contains  the  only 
known  authoritative  account  of 
the  first  raising  of  the  Flag. 

Maybe  you  think  of  Paul  Re¬ 
vere  as  a  colonial  gallant  whose 
chief  claim  to  a  place  in  history 
is  a  famous  ride  by  horseback 
to  warn  early  Americans  of  an 
approaching  British  army.  Yet 
there  is  documentary  proof  that 
Paul  was  so  well  and  widely 
known  long  before  his  ride  to 
Lexington  in  April,  1775,  as  to 
have  his  name  appear  in  London 
newspapers  clear  across  the  At¬ 
lantic  at  a  time  when  there  were 
no  cables,  wireless  or  radio. 

Paul  Revere  took  active  part 
in  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  In  the 
winter  of  1773  he  made  the  long 
trip  on  horseback  to  inform  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  in  New  York  of 
that  event.  When  the  port  of 
Boston  was  closed  by  the 
British,  Paul  rode  to  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  for  assistance. 
Following  his  trip  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  with  the  resolution  issued 
in  defiance  of  the  Intolerable 
Acts,  he  was  appointed  the  offi¬ 
cial  courier  to  Congress  by  Mass¬ 
achusetts  provincial  assembly. 

While  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  powerful  Massachusetts 
Committee  of  Safety,  General 
Joseph  Warren  signed  a  com¬ 
mission  identifying  Paul  Revere 
as  the  committees  official  mes¬ 
senger.  Elected  a  major-general 
by  the  provincial  assembly  on 
June  14,  1775,  Warren  was 

killed  three  days  later  in  action 
while  attempting  to  rally  the 
militia  in  the  heavy  fighting  at 
Bunker  Hill,  Dr.  A.  S.  W. 
Rosenbach  has  lent  the  original 
manuscript  of  this  commission. 

Walking  down  the  aisles  of 


Freedom  Train’s  exhibit  cars, 
yoa  can  actually  gaze  upon  the 
original  manuscript  rendition  of 
the  U.S.  national  anthem,  as 
composed  and  written  by  Fran¬ 
cis  Scott  Key.  This  is  the  com¬ 
plete  and  final  rendition,  with 
Key’s  own  emendations  and  cor¬ 
rections.  It  was  lent  by  the 
Walter’s  Art  Gallery. 

In  these  days  of  Wacs  and 
Spars  and  lady  Waves,  it  is 
pretty  generally  known  that 
women  served — bearing  arms — 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 
One  in  particular  —  Deborah 
Gannett,  of  Massachusetts.  Un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Robert  Shurt- 
leff,  she  enlisted  in  April,  1781, 
served  as  a  private,  was  wound¬ 
ed  at  the  Battle  of  Tarrytown, 
witnessed  the  capture  of  Corn¬ 
wallis,  and  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  from  service  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1783. 

Deborah  applied  for  a  pen¬ 
sion.  Her  deposition  entering 
claim,  dated  Sept.  14,  1818,  has 
become  one  of  the  unique  items 
among  early  Americana.  Her 
original  handwritten  deposition 
is  on  the  train,  having  been  lent 
by  National  Archives. 

How  about  perusing  the  bona- 
fide  “log”  book  of  the  famous 
U.S.  frigate  Constitution,  per¬ 
haps  better  known  as  “Old  Iron¬ 
sides?”  Best  beloved  ship  in  the 
U.S.  Navy,  she  symbolizes  the  in¬ 
domitable  spirit  and  strength  of 
Navy  and  her  fighting  men. 
Launched  in  1797,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  still  afloat.  She  served 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  but 
especially  distinguished  herself 
in  the  War  of  1812. 

Here  you  can  read  entries  of 
the  Constitution’s  famous  hand- 
to-hand  battle  with  the  British 
frigate  Guerriere;  her  arduous 
battle  cruises  under  command 
of  Commodore  Bainbridge;  and 
“Old  Ironsides”  most  famous 
fight  in  1815  when  single-handed 
she  overcame  two  British  ships 
off  Madeira.  This  original  log 
records  the  receipt  of  the  news 
that  the  war  had  ended  and  the 
peace  treaty  signd  in  Ghent, 
December,  1814.  But,  not  know¬ 
ing  the  peace  had  been  made, 
the  Constitution  had  kept  on 
fighting  “after  the  bell”  and  cap¬ 
tured  several  more  prizes.  The 
logbook  comes  from  the  National 
Archives. 


There  is  always  a  thrill  jg 
mention  of  Andrew  Jackson  agd 
his  laconic  “wait  until  you  lee 
the  whites  of  their  eyes— then 
fire!”  Freedom  Train  carrid 
his  letter  of  January  9,  1815,  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  describini 
the  Battle  of  New  Orleam 
Jackson  tells  of  the  action  of  hjj 
brave  troops  and  generously 
gives  all  credit  to  them.  This 
battle  also  was  actually  fought 
after  the  peace  treaty  had  been 
signed  in  Ghent,  but  so  slow 
were  means  of  communication 
in  those  days  that  word  of  it 
had  not  yet  reached  New  Or¬ 
leans.  The  letter  comes  also 
from  the  National  Archives. 

Two  items  in  the  train  coilec 
tion  border  on  the  unique.  Om 
is  Benjamin  Franklin’s  owi 
epitaph  in  his  own  hand.  This 
copy,  one  of  the  most  famous 
epitaphs  in  the  English  Ian 
guage,  was  written  out  for  Sam 
uel  Morris  in  Philadelphia  anc 
presented  to  him  by  Poor  Rich 
ard  on  August  31,  1776.  ’This 
is  lent  by  Colonel  Richart 
Gimbel. 

The  other  odd  specimen  is  ai 
original  letter  in  Siamese,  with 
official  translation,  from  Kinj 
Mongkut  of  Siam  offering  tc 
send  a  gift  of  elephants  to  Pres 
ident  Lincoln  in  1861.  Gratefii 
for  the  gift  of  books  the  United 
States  had  sent  him,  the  King 
wanted  to  express  his  apprecia¬ 
tion.  He  thought  elephants 
might  help  in  the  winning  of  the 
war  then  just  begun;  at  least 
they  could  be  used  “for  travel 
through  the  jungle  and  for  car¬ 
rying  burdens.”  Lincoln  cour¬ 
teously  declined  the  offer.  The 
original  Siamese  text  in  letter 
form  is  from  the  National  Ar¬ 
chives. 

Freedom  Train  can  speedi^ 
dispel  any  thought  that  slang  is 
a  modern  concoction  peculiar  to 
the  20th  century.  On  board  is 
a  letter  of  John  Hay  to  John 
Trumbull,  written  in  October. 
1797,  in  which  the  word  “Amer¬ 
icanize”  is  coined.  Jay,  then 
Governor  of  New  York,  wrote: 
“I  wish  to  see  our  people  Amer¬ 
icanized,  if  I  may  use  that  ex¬ 
pression;  until  we  feel  and  act  as 
an  independent  nation,  we  shall 
always  suffer  from  foreign  in¬ 
trigues.”  The  letter  is  lent  by 
William  Jay  Iselin. 


.  •  .  ^Cj^iiai  ^or  lAJo 


so  WOMEN’S  place  is  in  the 

home!  Not  by  recent  facts 
and  figures.  Only  a  short  seven 
years  ago,  some  14-million  Amer¬ 
ican  women  were  in  the  labor 
force.  After  Pearl  Harbor  5- 
million  more  learned  how  to 
punch  time  clocks,  toil  eight 
hours  on  incredibly  hard 
“men’s  jobs.”  After  the  war, 
three-fourths  of  all  these  women 
who  went  to  work  outside  the 
home  have  stuck  to  their  out¬ 
side  jobs. 

It  hasn’t  always  been  so,  this 
new  era  of  equal  rights  and 
equal  opportunities  for  women. 
By  singular  coincidence,  the 
Freedom  Train  takes  to  the  road 
almost  on  the  100th  anniversary 
of  women’s  first  attempts  to  ob¬ 
tain  civil  rights.  From  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  republic  they 


were  intent  upon  this  equality: 
it  was  not  until  1848  Uiat  u 
organized  movement  for  suo 
rights  was  under  way. 

Virtually  a  lone  voice  spot* 
up  for  women  in  the  days  when 
the  Declaration  of  Independen« 
the  Constitution  and  Bill  d 
Rights,  were  being  enact» 
She  was  Abigail  Adams,  wift 
of  John  Adams,  second  Prea 
dent  of  the  U.S.  At  her  honn 
near  Boston,  in  1776,  she  wiis 
concerned  about  the  pwition  « 
women  in  the  impending  pou- 
ical  scene,  if  independenc* 
should  be  declared.  . 

Noted  for  her  wit,  she  pennea 
a  letter  to  her  husband,  s<^ 
what  in  jesting  mood,  sayuit 
“I  long  to  hear  that  you 
declar^  an  independence,  ann 
( Continued  on  next  pegs) 
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the  Secretary  of ,  State  pro¬ 
claimed  the  Nineteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  to  be  an  effective  part 


Hindman  asking  Congress  not  Hindman,  a  Pennsylvania  suffra- 
to  disenfranchise  women  of  gette,  be^  Congress  not  to  pass 
Utah  (1874).  The  West,  where  a  bill,  provisions  of  which  would 
the  pioneer  women  fought  have  abolished  Utah  women^s 
against  hostile  nature  and  the  right  to  vote  and  other  civil 
Indians  as  valiantly  as  any  man,  rights.  The  offending  provisions 
led  the  nation  in  granting  did  not  become  law.  When 
women  the  right  to  vote.  In  Utah  entered  the  Union  in  1896, 


freedom  train 

by  the  way,  in  the  new  c(^e  of  q£  Constitution, 
laws.  .  .  •  1  desire  you  should  Displayed  on  Freedom  Train 
remember  the  ladies  and  be  jg  ^jjg  original  amendment  in 
more  generous  and  favorable  to  ^jjg  usual  form  of  a  joint  resolu- 

them  than  were  your  ancestors,  jq  congress,  dated  May  18,  - - -  —  -  ^  - 

Do  not  put  such  unlimited  pow-  proposing  the  extension  of  1869  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  it  became  the  third  State  in 

.  .1--  1 — j.,  .  .  _  and  in  1870  the  Territory  of  Utah  which  women  had  the  vote. 

gave  women  the  right  to  vote.  The  paper  is  from  the  National 

This  1874  petition  of  Matilda  Archives. 


ers  into  the  hands  of  hi^ban^.  ^j^g  right  of  suffrage  to  women. 
Remember  all  men  would  be  ty-  interesting  sidelight  ex- 

rants  if  they  could.  If  par-  hibit  is  the  petition  of  Matilda 
ticular  attention  and  care  are 


Jree 


not  paid  to  the  ladies,  we  are 
determined  to  foment  a  rebel¬ 
lion  and  will  not  hold  ourselves 
bound  to  obey  any  laws  in  which 
we  have  no  voice  or  representa¬ 
tion-”  ,  „  . 

Thus  were  seeds  first  sown  in 
the  structure  of  American  free  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 
democracy  for  equal  rights  for  “Great  Emancipator,”  em- 
women.  But  it  took  a  long  time,  bodied  a  growing  American  ab- 
Abigail  wrote  her  famous  letter  horrence  of  slavery  that  was 
March — just  four  months  be-  climaxed  by  the  Civil  War  of 


Jom — ^^rom  .Sic 


the 


In  order  to  place  above  ques¬ 
tion  the  step  he  had  taken  with 
doubtful  constitutional  author¬ 
ity  and  to  remove  slavery  from 
the  whole  country,  Mr.  Lincoln 


fore  the  Declaration  of  Inde-  1861  - 1865.  Although  Lincoln  urged  upon  Congress  the  adop- 


pendence  went  into  effect.  It  was  a  lifelong  opponent  of  the 
was  not  until  1869  that  Eliza-  slave  system,  he  reached  his 
beth  Cady  Stanton  and  Susan  great  decision  to  attack  the 
B.  Anthony  formed  the  National  “peculiar  institution”  of  the 
Women’s  Suffrage  A^ociation.  South  only  because  he  felt  the 
The  petition  of  their  Associa-  success  of  the  Union  cause  re- 
tion  to  Congress  in  1873,  asking  quired  it. 

for  legislation  to  protect  woinen  in  his  famous  letter  to  Horace 
in  their  right  to  vote,  is  carried  Greeley,  editor  of  the  New  York 
on  Freedom  Train.  It  comes  Tribune,  dated  August  22,  1862, 
from  the  National  Archives.  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote:  “My  para- 
It  had  taken  considerable  time  mount  object  in  this  struggle  is 
to  get  that  far  along,  since  the  to  save  the  Union,  and  it  is  not 
first  convention  for  women’s  either  to  save  or  destroy  slav- 
rights  had  been  held  at  Seneca  ery.  If  I  could  save  the  Union 
Falls,  New  York,  in  1848,  with  without  freeing  any  slave,  I 
a  resolution  adopted  calling  for  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  save 
woman  suffrage.  And  it  was  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I 
not  until  1890  that  all  women  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  save 

it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving 
others  alone,  I  would  also  do 
that.” 

In  a  message  to  Congress  in 
March,  1862,  Lincoln  urged 


tion  of  a  resolution  proposing 
a  constitutional  amendment  pro¬ 
hibiting  slavery  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Shown  on  the  tram 
is  the  original  proposal,  dated 
January  11,  1864,  by  which  the 
Senate  proposed  n  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  to  amend  me  Constitution. 

After  a  long  and  bitter  fight 
in  Congress,  this  project  was 
sent  to  the  States  for  ratification 
in  January,  1865.  Extraordi¬ 
nary  measures  were  recognized 
as  necessary  to  win  the  approval  . 

of  the  required  three-fourths  of  -s”!*  existence.  In  all  five 


ai/er^ 


cemetery  for  the  Civil  War  dead. 

Americans  who  flock  to  Free¬ 
dom  Train  may  see  the  identical 
manuscript  which  Lincoln  held 
in  his  hand  on  that  fateful  day. 
Lincoln  is  known  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  two  drafts  of  the  speech.  It 
was  the  second  that  he  deliv¬ 
ered,  and  the  one  here  shown. 
Both  were  given  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  his  secretary,  John  Hay, 
whose  three  children  present^ 
them  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
in  1916. 

Some  time  after  the  address 
was  delivered,  Lincoln  was 
asked  by  various  individuals  to 
write  out  other  longhand  copies 
for  publication  or  display. 
’Three  of  these  are  known  to  be 


were  united  in  one  campaign 
conducted  under  one  central  or¬ 
ganization.  In  that  year  the 
National  Woman  Suffrage  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association 


the  states.  One  more  sure  vote 
for  the  amendment  was  secured 
in  the  North  by  the  admission 
of  Nevada  to  the  Union.  When 
Lee  surrendered  and  with  the 
collapse  of  the  Confederacy  soon 
thereafter,  it  became  possible 
for  the  Federal  military  author¬ 
ities  to  force  ratification  by 


recognition  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  number  of  Southern 


States.  The  13th  Amendment 
became  effective — and  was  so 
declared — December  18.  1865. 

Displayed  also  on  Freedom 
Train  is  an  enlarged  photograph 
of  the  engrassed  joint  resolu- 


14th  Amendment.  This  extends 
citizenship  to  all  persons  born 
in  the  United  States  and  seeks 
to  protect  life,  liberty  and  prop 


united  to  form  the  National  compensation  to  the  States  that 
American  Suffrage  Association,  would  abolish  slavery.  A  reso- 
A  lot  of  prejudices,  partic-  lution  to  that  effect  was  passed. 
ulMly  the  prejudices  of  men,  but  no  slaveholding  State  could 
had  to  be  broken  down.  Women  be  persuaded  to  free  its  slaves 
were  still  strictly  in  the  home —  on  such  a  basis.  In  April  slav- 
and  staying  there.  In  1878  a  ery  wais  abolished  by  Congress 
proposed  amendment  for  woman  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
suffrage,  written  by  Susan  B.  with  compensation  to  slave- 
Anthony,  was  introduced  in  the  owners,  and  in  July  slavery  was 
U.S.  Senate,  but  was  reported  prohibited  in  the  territories. 

tn  committee  it  was  in  this  setting  that  erty  from  arbitrary'  action  by 

to  which  It  was  referred.  “Honest  Abe”  wrote  his  first  the  States 

But  the  women  didn’t  give  up.  draft  of  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
inat  same  amendment  was  pro-  lamation.  In  it  he  sets  down 
posed  in  every  Congress  with-  for  the  first  time  his  plan  for 
until  1919.  the  abolition  of  slavery.  This 
Woodrow  I^lson  in  1918  sent  a  was  the  first  material  move 
to  Congress  urging  the  toward  achievement  of  his  de- 
suffrage  sired  goal.  That  preliminary 
The  House  prompt-  first  draft,  bearing  the  date  of 
July  14,  1862,  is  on  Freedom 
iV  Senate  also  approved  Train,  being  made  available  by 

adopted  Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach.  His- 
exactly  as  that  tory  shows,  however,  that  it  was 
1  sw  Anthony  not  until  September  23,  1862, 

Undpr  fK  1  j  u-  President  Lincoln  issued 

leadMship  of  Mrs.  his  preliminary  Proclamation  of 
Alipi  Emancipation. 

ciatiL  National  Asso-  By  virtue  of  his  authority  as 

feci  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 

curin*  campaign  for  se-  Army  and  Navy,  Mir.  Lincoln 


manuscripts  there  are  slight 
differences  in  wording,  but  the 
essential  text  is  the  same. 

It  took  Lincoln  only  a  few 
minutes  to  deliver  the  10  stir¬ 
ring  sentences  which  have  since 
come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  American  ora¬ 
tions.  Not  too  much  importance 
was  attached  to  the  paper  at  the 
time.  Reports  of  the  dedication 
said  that  when  Lincoln  finished 
his  brief  address,  the  applause 
was  “formal  and  perfunctory.” 
Yet  with  the  passage  of  years, 
this  Gettysburg  Address  has 


tion  of  Congress  proposing  the  Srown  in  stature  until  today  it 


By  Itfav  ^®clared  that  on  January  1, 

ratified^  nnl  slaves  within  any  state 

ber  num-  or  district  then  declared  to  be 

law  effeptivp*  ^  make  the  in  rebellion  against  the  United 

16  19M  b®  then,  thence- 

36th  state  tn"..®,^-1®  ti^ame  the  forth,  and  forever  free.”  The 
later  tho  and  signature  pages  of  the 

Tennessee  official  proclamation,  bearing 

its  ap^al  *  r^cmded  Lincoln’s  signature  and  the  seal 

paid  to  ^^®  'Suited  States,  are  shown 

mind  and  nn®^®®^  o”  the  train.  They  come  from 

"UM.  and  on  August  26,  1920,  the  National  Archives. 

&  PUBLISHER  for  September  20,  1947 


It  was  designed  to 
guarantee  civil  rights  to  the 
Negro  and  to  reduce  Congres¬ 
sional  representations  in  the 
proportion  that  the  States  denied 
suffrage  to  adult  male  citizens. 
First  proposed  in  Congre.ss  on 
June  16.  1866.  it  was  declared 
completed  on  July  28,  1868. 

Presented  also  is  a  copy  of 
the  15th  Amendment.  It  is 
shown  only  as  an  enlarged  pho¬ 
tograph  because  the  original  is 
bound  with  many  other  laws  in 
a  single  volume  that  is  too  large 
for  display  on  Freedom  Train. 
This  was  the  third  of  the  three 
constitutional  amendments  grow¬ 
ing  directly  out  of  the  war  be¬ 
tween  the  states.  This  had  to 
do  with  enfranchisement  of  the 
Negro. 

No  exhibit  of  Lincolniana 


has  come  to  be  considered  one 
of  the  immortal  expressions  of 
American  democracy  and  free¬ 
dom. 

Another  Lincoln  address,  and 
one  not  nearly  so  well  known, 
is  included  among  Freedom 
Train  exhibits.  It  is  the  Balti¬ 
more  address  delivered  April 
18,  1864,  the  original  manuscript 
being  on  display.  In  this  Lin¬ 
coln  defined  the  American  con¬ 
cept  of  liberty  and  contrasted  it 
with  those  that  prevailed  else¬ 
where  in  the  world.  Dr.  A.  S. 
W.  Rosenbach  is  the  manuscript 
owner. 

One  year  after  this  Baltimore 
address,  less  only  four  days, 
Lincoln  was  shot  in  Ford’s  Thea¬ 
ter,  Washington,  D.  C.,  by  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  and  died  next 
day.  But  how  many  Americans 
know  what  happened  just  in  the 
war’s  aftermath  to  Robert  E. 
Lee,  the  gallant  leader  of  the 
Confederacy? 

Freedom  Train  has  a  docu- 


would  be  truly  representative  ment  to  tell  the  story.  He  was 

elected  president  of  Washington 
College — General  Lee’s  letter 
accepting  the  presidency  is 
shown,  bearing  the  date  of  Au¬ 
gust  24,  1865,  having  been  made 
available  by  Washington  and 
Lee  University. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


without  some  specimen  having 
to  do  with  the  immortal  docu¬ 
ment  beginning:  “Four  score 
and  seven  years  ago  .  .  deliv¬ 
ered  on  the  battlefield  at  Get¬ 
tysburg  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  19,  1863,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  a 
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HOW  THE  United  States  in  sub 

sequent  years  has  sought  “to 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty” 
not  only  for  herself  but  also  for 
the  peoples  who  have  come  un¬ 
der  her  jurisdiction,  is  clearly 
depicted  in  the  mass  of  docu¬ 
ments  carried  on  Freedom  Train. 

When  civil  government  was 
established  in  the  Philippine  Is¬ 
lands,  obtained  from  Spain  in 
1898,  President  William  Mc¬ 
Kinley  instructed  William  How¬ 
ard  Taft,  president  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Commission,  to  see  that 
the  Filipinos  understood  the 
principles  that  ‘‘we  deem  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  rule  of  the  law  and 
the  maintenance  of  individual 
freedom,”  and  to  extend  to  them 
basic  civil  liberties  of  Amer¬ 
icans. 

The  original  letter,  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Secretary 
of  State  Elihu  Root,  and  dated 
April  7,  1900,  Ls  shown.  It  was 
lent  by  the  National  Archives. 

Philippines  Proclamation 

Grand  sequel  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  enterprise  was  the  final 
granting  of  their  independence. 
For  more  than  30  years  the 
United  States  guided  them  in 
the  ways  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment,  until  Congress  in  1934 
passed  the  Philippine  Independ¬ 
ence  Act  providing  complete 
freedom  ten  years  after  the  in 
auguration  of  a  new  common¬ 
wealth  government.  Shown  by 
courtesy  of  the  National  Arch¬ 
ives  is  the  1946  Proclamation  of 
the  Independence  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  issued  by  President  Tru¬ 
man  on  Independence  Day,  July 
4,  1946. 

If  slavery  could  not  be  en¬ 
dured  in  the  United  States,  then 
those  people  who  came  under 
her  friendly  protectorate  were 
entitled  to  the  same  freedom 
and  privileges.  America’s  pol¬ 
icy  has  been  to  extend  as  rapid¬ 
ly  as  possible  the  privileges  of 
free,  democratic  government  to 
people  under  her  jurisdiction. 
A  manifest  of  this  practice  is 
the  proclamation  ( 1900)  of  Rich¬ 
ard  P.  Leary,  naval  commander 
of  the  Island  of  Guam,  abolish¬ 
ing  slavery  and  peonage  in  that 
particular  Pacific  domain.  The 
official  proclamation  is  lent  by 
National  Archives. 

Roosevelt  Letter  on  Cuba 

Shown,  too,  is  the  1907  letter 
of  President  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  to  Secretary  of  War  William 
Howard  Taft  in  regard  to  keep¬ 
ing  our  promise  to  get  out  of 
Cuba.  For  a  long  time  after 
the  Spanish  -  American  War, 
many  urged  the  annexation  of 
the  island.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  re¬ 
jection  of  such  proposals  in  this 
letter  is  an  earnest  of  our  ab¬ 
horrence  to  imperialism.  “Our 
business  is  to  establish  peace 
and  order  on  a  satisfactory  ba¬ 
sis.  start  the  new  government, 
and  then  leave  the  island,"  he 
wrote.  “I  will  not  even  consider 
the  plan  of  a  protectorate,  or 
any  plan  which  would  imply 
our  breaking  our  explicit  prom¬ 
ise.  .  .  .  The  good  faith  of  the 


United  States  is  a  mighty  valu¬ 
able  asset  and  must  not  be  im¬ 
paired.”  The  letter  is  from  the 
National  Archives. 

Another  interesting  document 
in  the  same  key  is  the  letter  of 
December  28,  1908,  from  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Elihu  Root  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
the  latter’s  message  to  Congress 
on  January  4,  1909,  regarding 
the  remission  of  Boxer  indem¬ 
nity  funds.  As  a  result  of  the 
Boxer  Rebellion  in  China,  that 
country  agreed  to  pay  foreign¬ 
ers  for  damages  suffered.  The 
United  States  felt  her  share  was 
excessive  and  returned  half  of 
it.  about  $12,000,000.  Gratefully 
China  used  the  funds  for  send¬ 
ing  Chinese  to  schools  in  the 
United  States.  These  documents 
are  from  the  National  Archives. 

How  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  from  its  earliest  days  has 
encouraged  education  as  the 
means  for  embracing  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  provided  by  a  free  and 
democratic  form  of  government 
is  stressed  in  various  Freedom 
Train  exhibits.  A  notable  one 
Ls  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of 
1787  that  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation 
on  July  13  of  that  year.  This 
was  a  milestone  in  the  develop 
ment  of  the  American  way  of 
life.  It  not  only  provided  for 
the  government  of  the  North¬ 
west  Territory  but  extended  to 
its  inhabitants  such  individual 
liberties  as  freedom  of  religion 
and  trial  by  jury.  It  established 
the  pattern  for  the  admission  of 
new  states  to  the  Union. 

Landmark  in  Education 

Moreover,  it  stands  out  as  a 
landmark  in  the  progress  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  United  States. 
“Religion,  morality  and  knowl¬ 
edge  being  necessary  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind.”  it  states,  “schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall 
forever  be  encouraged.” 

The  printed  text  of  the  Ordi 
nance,  signed  by  Charles  Thom¬ 
son.  Secretary  of  Congress,  is 
from  records  of  the  Northwest 
Territory.  It  was  provided  for 
this  occasion  by  the  National 
Archives. 

Another  evidence  of  the  man 
ner  in  which  our  Government 
has  ever  fostered  education  is 
to  be  gleaned  from  the  land- 
script  issued  to  New  York  for 
the  establishment  of  a  college 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  in  1862.  The  Morrill  Land 
Grant  Act  of  1862  was  the  first 
important  measure  to  aid  higher 
education.  It  gave  each  State 
30.000  acres  of  land  for  each  of 
its  Members  of  Congress  to  be 
used  to  endow  and  support  a 
college  of  agricultural  and  me¬ 
chanical  arts.  States  with  no 
public  lands  received  script  en¬ 
titling  them  to  land  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain.  New  York,  one  of 
these  states,  received  900.090 
acres  by  the  script  here  exhib¬ 
ited.  it  is  from  the  National 
Archives. 


Is  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  of  today  what  its  forefathers 
set  out  to  make  it?  Do  Amer¬ 
icans  truly  appreciate  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  liberty  they  enjoy  in 
this  20th  century  day  and  gen¬ 
eration?  Profound  speculation 
on  these  points  is  stirred  by  a 
letter  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
wrote  from  Paris  on  June  17, 
1785  to  James  Monroe. 

Jefferson  was  Minister  to 
France  at  the  time.  Taking  a 
long  range  view  of  the  new  and 
independent  United  States  as 
they  then  existed  in  the  post- 
Revolutionary  War  period,  the 
great  proponent  and  protagonist 


of  American  democracy  sajj 
America  seemed  a  favored  coun¬ 
try  and  its  people  fortunate 
Declaring  a  trip  to  France  would 
only  serve  to  make  Monroe 
adore  his  own  country  the  more 
Jefferson  wrote: 

“Its  soul,  its  climate,  its  equal 
ity,  liberty,  laws,  people  and 
manners.  .  .  .  My  God!  how  little 
do  my  countrymen  know  what 
precious  blessings  they  are  in 
possession  of,  and  which  no 
other  people  on  earth  enjoy. . .  " 

This  letter,  as  originally  in 
dited,  is  lent  to  Freedom  Train’i 
exhibits  by  Laurance  Gouver 
neur  Hoes. 


...3or  ^i{  WUlnJ 


IN  HIS  message  to  Congress  of 

Jan.  7,  1941,  President  Frank¬ 
lin  Delano  Roosevelt  stated 
the  broad  principles  upon  which 
peace  should  be  made  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Axis  and  her  satel¬ 
lites.  The  President  said:  “We 
look  forward  to  a  world  founded 
upon  four  essential  human  free¬ 
doms  .  .  .  Freedom  of  speech  and 
expression  .  .  .  Freedom  of  every 
person  to  worship  God  in  his 
own  way  .  .  .  Freedom  from 
want  .  .  .  Freedom  from  fear.” 

Those  principles  were  elabo 
rated  in  the  Atlantic  Charter 
which  was  announced  on  August 
14.  1941,  by  President  Roosevelt 
and  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill.  Five  months  later, 
the  principles  of  the  Charter 
were  subscribed  to  at  Washing¬ 
ton  by  24  nations  in  addition  to 
the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  in  a  document  called 
Declaration  by  United  Nations. 

This  document,  which  was 
loaned  by  the  Department  of 
State  for  the  present  exhibit, 
was  signed  by  these  nations: 
The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  China,  Australia,  Bel¬ 
gium.  Canada.  Costa  Rica.  Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia.  Dominican  Re¬ 
public.  El  Salvador.  Greece, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
India,  Luxembourg.  The  Nether¬ 
lands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua, 
Norway,  Panama,  Poland,  South 
Africa  and  Yugoslavia. 

During  the  course  of  the  war. 
19  other  nations  signed  the 
Declaration.  They  were:  Mex¬ 
ico,  the  Philippines  Common¬ 
wealth,  Ethiopia.  Iraq,  Brazil, 
Bolivia,  Iran.  Columbia,  Liberia, 
Franch  Ecuador.  Peru.  Chile. 
Paraguay.  Uruguay,  Turkey, 
Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

These  45  nations  declared 
that  “complete  victory  over  the 
enemies  is  essential  to  defend 
life,  liberty,  independence  and 
religious  freedom,  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  human  rights  and  justice 
in  their  own  lands  as  well  as 
in  other  lands,  and  that  they 
are  now  engaged  in  a  common 
struggle  against  savage  and  bru¬ 
tal  forces  seeking  to  subjugate 
the  world.”  Each  promised  co¬ 
operation  with  the  others  and 
that  it  would  not  make  a  sep¬ 
arate  armistice  or  peace. 

The  United  Nations  Confer¬ 
ence  on  National  Organization 
was  held  at  San  Francisco.  April 
25  through  June  26,  1945,  in 
order  to  create  a  body  that 
would  realize  the  ideals  of  the 
Declaration  of  the  United  Na¬ 


tions.  Approximately  1100  delt 
gates  from  50  nations  attendee 
to  prepare  a  Charter  for  a  ger 
eral  international  organizatio: 
for  the  maintenance  of  work 
peace  and  security. 

Objectives  of  the  resultim 
Charter  were  stated  in  the  pre 
amble:  .  .  to  save  succeedini 

generations  from  the  scourgt 
of  war,  which  twice  in  our  life 
time  has  brought  untold  sorrovi 
to  mankind,  and  to  reafon 
faith  in  fundamental  humai 
rights,  in  the  dignity  and  wortt 
of  the  human  person,  in  th( 
equal  rights  of  men  and  womei 
and  of  nations  large  and  small 
and  to  establish  condition 
under  which  justice  and  respec: 
for  the  obligations  arising  from 
treaties  and  other  sources  of  in¬ 
ternational  law  can  be  main 
tained,  and  to  promote  social 
progress  and  better  standards  of 
life  in  larger  freedom.” 

Official  Copy  of  UN  Charter 

The  Charter  that  was  written 
and  signed  in  San  Francisco 
was  reproduced  in  exact  fac 
simile  by  the  Department  of 
State  and  each  signatory  nation 
was  officially  supplied  with  a 
copy. 

This  is  the  United  States’  of 
ficial  copy  aboard  Freedom 
Train.  It  is  bound  in  gold- 
embossed  blue  morocco  leather, 
as  is  the  original,  and  bears  on 
the  cover  the  seal  of  the  United 
States.  The  volume  is  open  at 
the  first  two  signatory  pages  on 
which  the  name  of  the  Americu 
representative  is  inscribed.  IJ 
is  lent  by  the  Department  of 
State. 

The  General  Assembly  of  th« 
United  Nations  convened  to 
the  first  time  in  London  in  19« 
elected  a  Secretary-General  and 
created  three  other  instruments 
called  for  in  the  charter,  h 
time,  other  bodies  were  estab¬ 
lished,  like  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  InterM 
tional  Refugee  Organization.  ^ 
the  organizations  of  the  Uniw 
Nations,  however,  and  all  thtf 
accomplishments  stems  from  th* 
Charter  drawn  up  at  San  Fran 
cisco  in  the  spring  of  . 

From  the  charthouse  of  Chru 
topher  Columbus’ 

1492  to  the  Charter  of  the  Unitan 
Nations  decreed  in  1945— a  ^ 
of  453  epochal  years  in  worm 
history — ^thls  Is  the 
folded  in  the  documents  whi“ 
all  America  can  see  aboard'w* 
Freedom  Train.  i 
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Compfiicrns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  16 


the  complete  Sterling  Drug 
schedule  for  1948. 

Gerb«r-.A  rrriour  Combo 
A  NEW  LINE  of  strained  and 

chopped  meats  for  babies, 
product  of  a  collaboration  be¬ 
tween  Gerber  Products  Co.  and 
Armour  and  Co.  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  soon  in  eight  test  cities. 
Large-size  newspaper  ads  will 
be  used,  supported  by  store 
banners,  posters  and  direct  mail. 
National  distribution  is  expected 
to  be  achieved  in  a  “very  few 
months.”  The  Gerber  label  on 
the  package  will  bear  also  the 
Armour  star  trade  mark. 

Federal  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc..  New  York,  handles  the 
Gerber  account. 

Hiqh  Pressure 

NATIONAL  Pressure  Cooker  Co. 

of  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Presto  cookers,  started 
this  week  the  largest  advertising 
campaign  in  its  history,  featur¬ 
ing  the  new  “Meat-Master” 
m^el. 

Large  newspaper  space  is  be¬ 
ing  used  to  introduce  the  prod¬ 
uct  in  each  market,  starting 
Sept.  18  in  the  New  York  area. 
In  addition,  16  national  maga¬ 
zines.  some  farm  magazines,  and 
30  CBS  outlets  in  the  West  will 
be  used,  starting  in  October. 

Melamed-Hobbs,  Inc.,  Min¬ 
neapolis.  handles  the  account. 

For  the  Dealers 

FEATURING  a  fresh  approach 

in  manufacturers’  advertising, 
designed  to  provide  more  direct 
results  for  dealers.  Trlmz  Co., 
Inc.,  division  of  United  Wallpa¬ 
per,  Inc.,  has  announced  its  new 
(all  newspaper  campaign,  sched¬ 
uled  for  release  in  11  major 
cities  between  now  and  the  end 
of  October. 

Starting  in  Atlanta,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Detroit, 
Minneapolis,  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis 
and  Houston,  additional  inser¬ 
tions  are  under  consideration  for 
late  fall  and  early  winter. 

Focal  point  in  the  campaign 
is  the  two-page  insertion  in  four 
colors  in  the  magazine  or  roto 
sections  of  newspapers.  The  ad 
shows  Trimz  wallpapers,  paper 
draperies,  and  DDT  paper  for 
ceilings  and  closets.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  stimulate  a  strong  de¬ 
gree  of  pre-selection.  Below 
each  item  is  the  name  and  num¬ 
ber  of  the  pattern  shown,  and  a 


WANTED— SALESMAN 

for  New  England  and  East¬ 
ern  Canada  territory,  pref¬ 
erably  with  engineering 
background  and  newspaper 
experience.  Address  appli¬ 
cations  to  Sales  Meunager  of 
The  Goss  Printing  Press 
Company,  1535  South  Paul¬ 
ina  Street,  Chicago  8,  Illi¬ 
nois. 


ballot  box  which  the  reader  can 
check  as  a  guide  in  making  a 
complete  choice  at  the  point  of 
sale. 

Stores  in  each  city  are  plan¬ 
ning  local  tie-in  ads. 

Doll  oi  the  Month 

DAILY  newspapers  and  national 
magazines  will  be  used  exten¬ 
sively  by  the  Doll-of  the-Month 
Club  this  fall  in  a  pre  Christmas 
campaign.  Irving  B.  Schneider, 
president,  announced  this  week. 
Artwil  Co.  is  the  agency. 

GooHaU  Doubled 
NATIONAL  advertising  for  all 
its  men’s  clothing  lines  will  be 
doubled  in  1948  by  Goodall  Co., 
it  was  announced  this  week  at 
a  sales  meeting  in  Cincinnati. 
Sunday  roto  and  magazine  sec¬ 
tions  and  daily  sports  pages  will 
carry  a  major  portion  of  the 
schedule,  and  trade  advertising 
will  continue.  Ruthrauff  and 
Ryan,  Inc.,  handles  the  account. 

Add  Campaigns 
ALLIED  OIL  CO.,  Cleveland 
fuel  oil  supplier,  is  using  a 
series  of  1,344-line  ads  in  Ohio 
newspapers  urging  fuel  conser¬ 
vation.  Richard  T.  Brandt,  Inc., 
Cleveland,  is  the  agency. 

Wallace  Candy  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  is  using  18  newspapers  in 
the  New  York  area  on  its  pack¬ 
aged  candies.  Lawrence  Boles 
Hicks.  Inc.,  agency. 

El  Rancho  Blanco  Citrus  Co., 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  has  appointed 
S.  C.  Baer  Co.,  Cincinnati,  for 
a  national  campaign  to  be 
launched  soon  on  the  rare  red- 
blush  variety  of  fruit  developed 
by  the  company. 

Columbia  Sales  Corp.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  has  appointed  Needham 
&  Grohmann,  Inc.,  to  handle  a 
forthcoming  campaign  on  the 
new  line  of  Union  automobile 
batteries,  tires  and  accessories. 
■ 

For  Constitution  Day 

In  connection  with  Constitu¬ 
tion  Day,  Sept.  17,  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Day,  Sept.  25,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Constitutional  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  prepared  reprints, 
in  pamphlet  form,  of  a  statement 
by  Frank  Gannett,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  publisher,  on  “The  Amer¬ 
ican  Constitution  and  Its  Sig¬ 
nificance  in  These  Critical 
Times.” 


*A  perfect  shave  every  time. 
The  twenty  settings  on  the 
Universal  Knife  Block  are 
adjusted  individually— an  ex¬ 
clusive  Linotype  feature. 


j _  I  I  Linotype  Bodoni  Bold,  Bookman  and 

i,..  _ _ Exbar  Bold  Cond. 
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OREGON  JOURNAL 

2n(l  Largest 


evening  newspaper 
on  the  Pacific  Coast 


The  JOURNAL  now  offers  advertisers 
the  largest  circulation  in  its  history, 
both  Daily  and  Sunday 


You  need  The  JOURNAL  to  sell  effectively 
in  Oregon's  only  Major  Market... 
Metropolitan  Portland  and  its 
Retail  Trading  Zone 


When  you  advertise  in  Portland 
be  sure  to  specify... 


The  JOURNAL 

Evenings  and  Sunday 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Member  Metropolitee  iib  Picific  Paribe  Criubs 

Represented  Nationally  by  Reynolds  Fitz£erald.  Inc. 
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PROMOTION 

Arizona  Atmosphere 
Comes  f.o.b.  Phoenix 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

IT  HAS  long  and  often  been  our 

thesis  that  before  you  can 
make  a  buck  you've  got  to  make 
a  friend.  If  you  analyze  all  the 
many  thousands  of  words  the 
big-shot  public  relations  counsel 
give  out  with  these  days,  pub¬ 
licly  and  privately,  you’ll  find 
that  it  boils  down  to  just  that. 

Bringing  it  down  to  cases,  we 
have  long  and  often  argued  that 
before  a  newspaper  can  get  a 
prospect  interested  in  the  sta¬ 
tistics  of  its  market  it  must  get 
that  prospect  intrigued  by  the 
atmosphere  of  its  market.  It's 
not  just  how  many  people  read 
your  newspaper,  it’s  what  kind 
of  people  they  are  that  the  real¬ 
ly  intelligent  media  executive 
■wants  to  know. 

Looking  at  it  another  way — 
people  forget  statistics,  but 
quickly,  they  never  forget  an  at¬ 
mosphere.  People  will  not  long 
remember  how  many  people 
there  are  in  your  city  or  how 
many  stores  or  how  many 
wholesalers.  But  if  your  city 
has  made  an  impression  on  them, 
they’ll  never  forget  that  impres¬ 
sion,  they’ll  never  forget  the 
kind  of  city  it  is. 

Under  Our  Hat 

Which  brings  us  right  down 
to  Arizona,  and  in  Arizona  to 
Phoenix,  and  in  Phoenix  to  the 
Republic  and  Gazette.  There  are 
probably  more  advertising  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  not  been  to  Phoe¬ 
nix  than  those  who  have  been 
"there.  But  we’ll  risk  a  buck  to 
say  that  most  advertising  people 
<oncerned  with  such  things 
Icnow  Arizona  Al,  whether 
they’ve  ever  been  to  Phoenix  or 
■not.  For  years  Arizona  Al,  rid¬ 
ing  Republic  and  Gazette  pro¬ 
motion,  has  meant  Phoenix  and 
the  Republic  and  Gazette  to  peo¬ 
ple.  He  is  a  promotional  char¬ 
acter  -who  spells  atmosphere. 

Hanging  in  a  closet  in  our  lit- 
"tle  house  in  the  country  is  a  10- 
gallon  hat,  just  the  kind  Ari¬ 
zona  Al  wears.  It’s  been  there 
-almost  10  years,  ever  since  we 
got  it  at  a  big  to-do  the  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Gazette  threw  in  one  of 
"the  New  York  hotels.  The  idea 
was,  if  they  couldn’t  get  adver¬ 
tising  people  out  to  Phoenix  to 
"breathe  in  some  of  that  wonder¬ 
ful  Arizona  ozone,  they’d  bring 
•some  of  the  Arizona  atmosphere 
to  them.  We  don’t  know  how 
many  others  who  were  at  the 
-shindig  still  have  the  hats  they 
got,  but  we’re  betting  they  never 
forgot  the  party  .  .  .  because 
they  can’t  forget  the  atmosphere 
■of  it. 

A  Beautiful  Story 

This  has  been  a  drawling  sort 
■of  approach,  but  we  wanted  to 
give  atmosphere  to  our  report 
of  the  newest  Republic*  and  Ga¬ 
zette  promotion — a  market  book 
that  is  pretty  nearly  in  a  class 
by  itself.  It  has  atmosphere. 

The  book  is  titled  “Arizona 
Land  of  Fair  Color.”  It  was  an 
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easy  book  to  do.  The  Republic 
and  Gazette  merely  picked  out  a 
couple  of  handfuls  of  color  pho¬ 
tographs  from  the  “Arizona 
Highways  Magazine”  and  repro¬ 
duced  them  in  this  book  in  full 
color.  They  are  beautiful  pho¬ 
tographs,  and  if  you  should 
chance  to  pick  up  one  of  these 
books  you’ll  find  yourself  for¬ 
getting  the  cares  of  the  day  in 
the  beauty  and  the  color  of  one 
of  nature’s  masterpieces. 

The  book  isn’t  all  pictorial  at- 
mosphere,  however.  Hobe 
Franks,  the  Republic  and  Ga¬ 
zette’s  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  is  evidently  a  guy  with  an 
eye  on  the  buck,  too.  The  in¬ 
side  front  cover  of  this  beautiful 
picture  book  contains  a  pocket, 
and  the  pocket  contains  another 
book,  a  slimmer  volume  full  of 
beautiful  stuff,  too,  beautiful  sta¬ 
tistics,  neatly  arranged  to  make 
a  beautiful  story  for  Arizona  and 
Phoenix  and  the  Republic  and 
Gazette. 

Here,  for  our  money,  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  promotion  that  should  make 
a  profound  and  effective  impres¬ 
sion  and  one  that  should  be  long 
remembered. 

School  Promotion 

SPRIGHTLY  is  the  word  for  a 

booklet  which  comes  from  the 
New  York  Times  for  use  by  its 
school  and  college  representa¬ 
tives  in  gathering  up  student 
subscriptions  for  the  paper.  It 
is  titled  “Great  Guys  in  Their 
Day”  and  is  as  sprightly  in  its 
modern  design  as  the  copy  is 
sprightly  in  its  near  approach  to 
current  campus  jive. 

Point  of  the  booklet  is  that 
Fulton,  Disraeli,  Adam  Smith, 
Bach  and  other  “great  guys” 
were  all  right  in  their  day — but 
your  day  is  today  and  today’s 
great  guys  are  Baruch  and 
Marshall  and  Kettering  and 
Steinbeck,  etc.,- •tc.  The  stu¬ 
dent  is  told  that  he  has  to  know 
all  about  the  great  guys  of  the 
past,  but  he  has  to  know,  too, 
about  the  great  guys  and  the 
great  issues  of  the  world  he’s 
living  in  today.  Only  a  daily 
newspaper  can  keep  him  hep  to 
his  times.  Followed  by  a  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  how  the 
New  York  Times  keeps  him  hep. 

Tackling  the  student,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  be  only  part  of 
the  job  the  New  York  Times 
does  in  schools  and  colleges.  It 
also  tackles  teachers,  and  it  dbCS  ' 
this  through  a  series  of  pamph¬ 
lets  designed  to  instruct  teach¬ 
ers  in  how  to  use  the  daily 
newspapers  as  a  teaching  aid  in 
their  classrooms.  These  book¬ 
lets,  a  dozen  of  them,  are  each 
written  by  a  classroom  teacher 
and  based  on  actual  classroom 
experience.  There  is  a  booklet 
for  every  grade  from  the  fourth 
through  the  twelfth,  as  well  as 
a  few  devoted  to  specific  sub¬ 
jects  like  English,  history,  social 
science,  etc. 


‘Best  Reporters' 

THE  Washington  ( D.  C. )  Post 
sponsored  a  cross-section  sur¬ 
vey  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
recently,  asking  people  which 
newspaper  they  thought  had  the 
best  news  reporters.  The  Post 
beat  Paper  B  by  2  to  1,  Paper 
C  by  7  to  1,  Paper  D  by  8  to  1. 
The  results  make  an  effective 
full  page  promotion  for  the  Post, 
eager  to  get  across  the  idea,  too, 
that  home  delivery  service  is 
now  guaranteed. 

In  the  Bag 

EDWARD  L.  BERNAYS,  the 
public  relations  counsel,  made 
an  excellent  talk  before  the  Mail 
Advertising  Service  Association 
in  New  York  some  months  ago. 
It  was  on  direct  mail,  subtitled, 
for  some  reason  only  Mr.  Ber- 
nays  can  tell,  “A  challenge  to 
research  in  humanics.”  Despite 
this,  it  is  well  worth  reading. 
The  address  has  just  been  put 
out  in  a  booklet  which  you 
ought  to  get.  Write  Raymond 
Service,  160  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  10,  for  your  copy. 

A  checklist  of  “6  ways  to  im¬ 
prove  retail  advertising  in  your 
organization"  is  distributed  by 
the  Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Post-Ga¬ 
zette  taken  from  an  address  by 
Jay  D.  Runkle,  general  manager 
of  Detroit’s  Crowley,  Milner 
store. 
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Picture  Postage 
“POSTAL  Customer  Gets  Much 
for  3  Cents”  was  the  banner 
line  over  a  page  in  Long  Beocli 
(Calif.)  Press  Telegram  which 
showed  (with  14  pictures)  al! 
the  processes  a  letter  goe; 
through. 


Waterproofed 

AT  THE  close  of  its  “Junio; 
Swim”  promotion  for  4,(io( 
children,  Cincinnati  (0. 
Times-Star  presented  ribbons  t 
the  leading  swimmers  in  56  pub 
lie  pools  and  trophies  to  the  out 
standing  individual  participai: 
and  to  the  leading  pool.  Tb 
course  was  free  and  open  b 
boys  and  girls  between  9  ant 
15. 


Town  Fair 

IN  ITS  11th  year,  the  Town  Fat 
established  by  Riverside  (III 
News  has  become  a  communit; 
tradition.  More  than  4,000  pei 
sons  attended  this  year’s  ever 
which  was  managed  by  Herber 
J.  Bassman,  News  editor,  and  hi 
wife,  Miriam  Marshall  Bassmac 
social  editor.  It  gives  suburba' 
folks  a  chance  to  exhibit  thei 
garden  products. 


Midivest  Promotion 
Conference  Planned 

Midwest  Promotion  Confer¬ 
ence  is  scheduled  for  Oct.  30, 
31  and  Nov.  1,  at  the  Neil  House 
in  Columbus,  O. 

Arrangements  are  being  made 
under  the  direction  of  Ramon 
S.  Cram,  Columbus  Dispatch. 
Among  the  things  being  planned 
Is  a  Hallowe’en  Jamboree,  a 
Whodunit  breakfast  and  an 
afternoon  at  the  Ohio  State- 
Indiana  football  game  and  an 
evening  of  relaxation  and  good 
fellowship  at  the  Wolfe  country 
retreat. 

The  NNPA  Regional  Conven¬ 
tion  committee,  under  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Bert  Stolpe  of  Des 
Moines,  is  working  with  Cram 
to  build  some  interestiog,  ses¬ 
sions  on  newspaper  promotion. 

■ 

Sivedish  Editors  Here 

Two  Swedish  newspapermen 
arrived  in  New  York  recently 
to  study  new  printing  tech¬ 
niques.  Edgar  Malmstrom,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Svenska 
Dagbladet,  Stockholm,  is  pri¬ 
marily  interested  in  color  print¬ 
ing  developments,  photo  trans¬ 
mission  and  plant  construction 
in  preparation  for  a  new  build¬ 
ing  his  newspaper  is  planning. 
Eric  Hagge,  editor-in-chief  of 
.  the  Halland  Halmstad  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Libertas  chain  of 
small  dailies,  is  studying  new 
meth(xls  of  reproduction  being 
explored  in  this  country. 


CQBB  Increase  reader* 
ship  of  your  ad 
with  LIFE  -  like  ETE 
CATCHER  photos.  Used 
by  blxgest  adtertlsers. 
Nothing  like  them  any¬ 
where.  100  new  subjects 
monthly.  Write  for  new 
FREE  proofs  No.  100. 
No  obligations.  ETE 
CATCHERS.  10  B.  38 
8t..  N.  Y.  C.  16. 


Junior  Cops 

LAST  fall  the  Mattoon  (lU. 

Journal-Gazette  sponsored  j 
corps  of  Junior  Police  to  help 
reduce  juvenile  crime.  Fron 
Nov.  1-3,  1946  to  Aug.  12,  1947 
only  11  Mattoon  boys  were  ar 
rested,  compared  with  300  for 
the  same  period  in  1945-46.  Sc 
350  Junior  Police  were  rewardw 
recently  with  a  trip  to  St.  Louii 
for  a  big  league  ball  game. 


Editorial  Art 

OXFORD  (Pa.)  News,  a  week 
ly,  brightened  its  editorial 
column  by  mortising  the  text 
and  insetting  spot  illustrations 
pertinent  to  the  subject  matter. 
In  most  cases,  the  illustraUons 
are  cropped  from  advertising 
mast  services. 

■ 

Rudge  in  AAAA 

Fred  Rudge,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  been  elected  to  membership 
in  the  American  Association  ol 
Advertising  Agencies. 


Wood 
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Analysis  of  Hospital 
Bills  Well  Received 


MINNEAPOLIS,  Minn— In  the 
nxidst  of  a  general  business 
boom,  most  of  Minneapolis’  pri¬ 
vate.  general  service  hospitals 
are  operating  in  the  red,  the 
Minneapolis  Star  revealed  this 
week. 

The  disclosure  launched  a 
series  of  five  articles,  prepared 
by  Reporter  David  B.  Dreiman, 
canvassing  the  city’s  hospital 
situation,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
both  private  and  public  institu¬ 
tions,  the  nursing  profession, 
and  the  public. 

Featured  on  Page  One 
throughout  the  week,  the  series 
in  its  first  four  days  produced 
a  rare  phenomenon  for  this  type 
of  survey,  Gideon  Seymour,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  reported.  All 
parties  concerned  reported  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  accurate  pres¬ 
entation  of  their  respective 
points  of  view. 

The  fifth  article  was  reserved 
for  public  reaction  and  a  mop- 
up  of  questions  which  flooded  in 
on  both  the  newspaper  and  the 
writer  as  a  result  of  the  earlier 
stories. 

The  head  of  the  Minnesota 
Hospital  Association  told  Sey¬ 
mour  so  much  interest  was 
evoked  by  the  initial  article, 
which  presented  an  over-all  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  entire  situation,  that 
a  hospital  official  visiting  from 
the  West  Coast  decided  to  delay 
his  return  for  a  day  to  read  the 
second  installment.  The  visitor 
ordered  the  subsequent  articles 
airmailed  to  him  upon  publica¬ 
tion. 

For  the  study,  Dreiman  pre¬ 
pared  a  questionnaire  on  oper¬ 
ating  costs,  census  of  bed  occu¬ 
pancy  and  other  pertinent  data. 
Response  of  the  hospitals  was 
almost  100%.  While  showing 
how  the  high  cost  of  living  had 
reflected  in  increased  hospital 
rates  to  patients,  he  also  pointed 
out  how  serious  “buyer  resis¬ 
tance’’  resulted,  with  a  conse¬ 
quent  decline  in  hospital  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  case  for  the  nurses,  who 
are  seeking  wage  and  hour  ad¬ 
justments.  also  was  presented, 
along  with  a  history  of  their 
working  conditions  over  the 
years. 


gestion  representatives  of  the 
Foundation  of  Applied  Science. 
San  Antonio,  dropped  dry  ice 
on  a  cumulus  cloud  near  the 
Rio  Grande.  Rainfall  followed. 
Floyd  Aten  of  the  Evening  News 
went  along  and  wrote  about  it. 


Sentence  Suspended 
OTTAWA — ^Three  Ottawa  news¬ 
paper  photographers  were  al¬ 
lowed  their  freedom  with  sus¬ 
pended  sentence  after  Hull,  Que¬ 
bec,  police  officers  charged  them 
with  causing  a  disturbance  in 
trying  to  take  pictures  after  a 
bank  robbery. 

The  three  cameramen:  T.  V. 
Little  of  the  Journal,  Doug  Gall 
of  the  Citizen,  and  Basil  Day,  a 
free-lance  on  assignment  for 
the  Citizen,  attempted  to  take 
a  picture  of  the  bank  manager. 
A  uniformed  policeman  placed 
himself  between  the  manager 
and  the  cameramen  and  shout¬ 
ed:  “Positively  no  pictures.” 

The  photographers  continued 
their  advance,  skirted  the  lone 
policeman  and  chased  the  man¬ 
ager  a  half-block  before  corner¬ 
ing  him.  The  manager,  conceal¬ 
ing  his  face  with  an  upturned 
coat  collar,  tried  to  brush  past 
Little. 

Finally,  the  manager  broke 
from  the  ring  and  dashed  into 
a  nearby  drugstore.  The  cam¬ 
eramen  were  right  behind  him. 
The  Hull  constable  brought  up 
the  rear.  During  the  confusion 
of  a  combined  verbal  argument 
and  shoving  bee,  the  constable 
called  for  reinforcements.  In  a 
few  nunutes,  five  constables,  two 
detectives  and  the  chief  arrived. 

The  police  acted  quickly. 
They  warned  Little  to  desist  in 
his  attempts  to  take  the  man¬ 
ager’s  picture  and  after  some 
argument  clapped  a  pair  of 
handcuffs  on  him  and  bustled 
him  into  his  own  car.  The  other 
two  photographers  were  rounded 
up  and  were  driven  to  the  police 
stotion  where  bail  was  fixed  at 
$35.  The  three  appeared  in 
court  the  following  morning 
where  they  received  suspended 
sentences. 


Freedom  Won 
SAN  ANTONIO,  Tex.— An  ex¬ 
pose  by  the  Son  Antonio  Eve¬ 
ning  News  was  credited  recently 
in  securing  a  pardon  for  Rick 
£.  Messier,  26,  European  combat 
veteran,  who  was  serving  a 
year’s  sentence  for  theft  of  two 
rabbits. 

Stories  by  Tom  McGowan  re¬ 
flected  official  and  lay  opinion 
that  Messier’s  punishment  was 
extreme  for  a  deed  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  more  a  mis¬ 
chievous  prank  than  a  crime. 
The  Governor  freed  the  veteran. 

The  Evening  News  also  re- 
c^tly  had  a  hand  in  an  artificial 
rain-making  project.  At  its  sug¬ 


Australia 


•  Th*  only  journol  giving  tho 
nawi  of  advarfiiart,  advartis- 
ing,  publilhing,  printing  and 
commarcial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  Now  Zaaland. 
If  you  ara  planning  salas  cam¬ 
paigns  or  ara  intarastad  In 
ihasa  tarritorios  road 
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Washington  DAYBOOK  P 


by  Iris  Coffin 


The  new  daily  column 
of  significant  news  behind 
the  important  headlines. 


Written  by  the  author  of 
“Missouri  Compromise,” 
the  amazing  story  of  the 
Truman  Administration. 


A  great  reporter  with  an 
eye  for  color  and  drama  .  .  . 
calls  the  shots  as  he  sees 
them  .  . .  Dependable,  vigorous, 
fresh  writing. 


Already  a  proven  circulation 
factor  that  is  sweeping  the  country 
from  Maine  to  Texas. 


If  your  territory  is  still  open, 
write  or  telephone 


Monte  Bourjaily,  Editor 
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4421  Alton  Place,  N.  W. 
Washington  16,  D.  C. 
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Swan  Rejoins 
Star-Tribune 
In  Minneapolis 

MiNNEAPOUs,  Minn. — Joyce  A. 
Swan,  publisher  of  Minneapolis 
Doily’  Times  since  1944,  has  re¬ 
joined  Minneapolis  Star  and 


Tribune  as  a  vicepresident,  John 
Cowles,  president  of  the  Star 
and  Tribune  company,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

C.  A.  Peterson,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times  since  1941, 
has  been  appointed  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times,  a  new  posi¬ 
tion. 

Swan  joined  the  Star  in  1939 
after  10  years  in  the  sales  and 
business  departments  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 
He  has  been  active  in  civic 
a&irs. 

Peterson  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  Minneapolis  as  a  book¬ 
keeper  on  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune.  He  was  credit  man¬ 
ager,  assistant  auditor,  asaiatant 
business  manager,  advertising 
manager  and  then  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tribune. 

■ 

Home  Festival 
Opens  in  Chicago 

Chicago — A  $100,000  citywide 
display  of  22  prize  rooms  in  13 
Chicago  stores  this  week  opened 
a  two-month  Chicagoland  Home 
and  Home  Furnishing  Festival. 

Festival  dates  were  set  by  Chi¬ 
cago’s  Mayor  Miartin  Kennelly 
in  a  proclamation.  In  addition 
to  the  13  stores  spearheading  the 
f^val  with  their  prize  room 
displays,  various  additional 
home  supply  and  furnishings 
nrms  plan  to  cooperate  and  ad¬ 
ditional  homes  exhibits  are  ex- 
Pwted  to  be  developed  during 
the  two-month  peric^. 


Scott 

Magazine  Reels 
with 

Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Governor 

excel  all  other  paper 
feedi  in  performance 

Send  for  Booklet 

W alter  Scott  &  Co. 

..  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J.' 


Canadian  Linage  Up 

Daily  newspaper  advertising 
linage  in  Canada  was  up 
27.3%  in  luly.  1947,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  month 
last  year,  according  to  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspapers 
Association.  National  rose 
21.1%;  classified.  32.3%  and 
local  28.4%.  Linage  during  the 
first  seven  months  of  1947  was 
22.1%  greater  than  in  the  same 
period  of  1946. 


Billy  Rose  Column 
Switching  to  HT 

In  New  York  where  Billy 
Rose’s  ‘‘Pitching  Horseshoes” 
column  first  started  as  a  series 
of  chatty  ads  for  his  nightclub, 
the  column  is  scheduled  to  jump 
from  PM  to  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  on  Jan.  1.  PM  was 
a  pioneer  among  the  newspapers 
that  discovered  Billy  Rose  and 
began  printing  the  ads  free  be¬ 
fore  Rose  made  a  general  offer 
of  the  feature.  The  Herald 
Tribune’s  contract  was  signed 
this  week  with  the  Bell 
Syndica’e. 


Ryan  Covers  Sports 
For  Foreign  Clients 

United  Press  this  week  ap¬ 
pointed  Cornelius  Ryan  as  for¬ 
eign  sports  editor.  He  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  New  York  night 
sports  desk.  The  announcement 
came  from  Joseph  L.  Jones,  vice- 
president  and  general  foreign 
manager. 

Ryan  will  supervise  coverage 
of  American  sports  for  clients 
outside  the  United  States.  He 
will  work  in  collaboration  with 
Robert  L.  Meyer.  European 
sports  editor,  whose  headquar¬ 
ters  are  in  London. 


Here  is  just  one  of  the  many  reasons 
why  Los  Angeles  is  probably  the  ‘hottest’  market  on 
the  globe.  During  1946  and  the  first 
half  of  1947,  a  period  of  only  eighteen  months, 
a  total  of  $217,066,992  was  invested  in 
new  industries  and  expansions  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area.  In  other  words,  America’s  third 
largest  and  richest  market  is  growing  much  faster 
than  any  other  comparable  area.  Reach 
this  astounding  market  through  its  years  long  favorite 
evening  newspaper. .  .the  Herald-Express. 


Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 
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NEA  Women’s  Pages 
Take  Practical  Tone 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

WOMEN’S  features  need  a  new 

tone  in  the  postwar  world, 
and  according  to  NEA  Service 
practicality  is 
the  keynote. 

“News  for 
their  own  liv¬ 
ing,  rather  than 
news  that  mere¬ 
ly  mirrors  the 
fashions  and 
glamor  of  some¬ 
body  else’s  liv¬ 
ing,’’  according 
to  Epsie  Kinard, 

NEA  woman’s 
editor. 

So  this  month  Kinard 
NEA  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  start  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  restyling  of  its  beauty,  fash¬ 
ion  and  home  pages,  both  in 
format  and  content. 

“The  changes  are  part  of  a 
long  range  program  begun  last 
spring  as  a  result  of  the  accept¬ 
ance  we  got  on  our  face  lifting 
of  the  pages’  format,”  NEA  News 
Editor  Sumner  P.  Ahlbum 
noted. 

The  program  includes  a  re¬ 
vision  this  month  of  the  “Beau¬ 
ties’  Hints”  feature,  adddition  of 
a  concise  new  twice-a-week 
“Know  Your  Stuff”  column  and 
an  occasional  revamp-old- 
clothes  column,  continuation  of 
the  “You  Can  Get  It”  column 
launched  last  spring  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  an  experimental 
splashier  picture  technique  as 
permanent  policy. 

“I  have  gather^  from  client- 
editors’  mail  and  from  reader 
mail.”  explained  Epsie — who  by 
the  way  looks  her  job — “that 
the  urgent  need  for  women’s 
pages  is  for  material  that  has 
permanent  value  to  the  woman 
yet  is  presented  dramatically 
enough  to  inspire  her  to  apply 
it  to  herself.  Rather  than  peek 
through  the  keyhole  at  someone 
else's  life  women  want.  I  think, 
to  participate  in  what’s  going 
on.” 

This  personal  and  practical 
note  marks  the  new  beauty  fea¬ 
ture,  “Blueprint  for  Beauty,” 
also  written  by  Beauty  Editor 
Alicia  Hart.  The  feature  will 
tell  women  what  they  can  do 
to  capitalize  on  their  points 
rather  than  how  actresses  and 
models  do  it.  Two  of  her  six 
columns  a  week  will  be  directed 
toward  middle-aged  women,  two 
toward  teenagers  and  two  to¬ 
ward  charm  problems  of  all 
women. 

“Know  Your  Stuff”  is  a  col¬ 
umn  of  shopping  know-how, 
telling  Mrs.  America  how  to 
recognize  good  fabrics,  furni¬ 
ture,  rugs,  etc. — also  practical  in 
this  shrunken-dollar  year.  “You 
Can  Get  It”  introduces  readers 
to  new  products  widely  avail¬ 
able,  and  the  response  has  made 
advertiser  tie-ins  worthwhile. 
And  balancing  information  on 
new  styles  will  be  the  practical 


suggestions  on  wardrobe  refur¬ 
bishing. 

"We  will  continue  to  make 
changes  from  time  to  time,” 
added  Miss  Kinard.  “During 
the  past  year  we  discovered  that 
we  could  tell  fashion,  beauty 
and  home-making  news  better 
with  splashy  illustration  and 
capsule-type  stories.  The  space 
required  for  these  was  no  great¬ 
er  than  for  the  old-fashioned 
style  story,  which  consisted  of 
a  cramped  illustration  and  lots 
of  type.” 

Bible  Bee 

PRESENT  day  customs  and 

events  interpreted  in  terms  of 
Biblical  parallels  make  a  two- 
column  panel  for  weekly  church 
pages  from  the  Register  & 
Tribune  Syndicate.  New  to  the 
market.  “Bible  Bee”  by  Don 
Orput,  a  layman,  has  been  pre¬ 
tested  by  publication  since  last 
January  in  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian  and  later  in  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  and  McClatchy 
newspapers  in  California. 

The  feature  is  offered  as  'a 
non-preachy,  non-sectarian  in¬ 
centive  to  Bible  reading,  pre¬ 
sented  brightly  and  with  occa¬ 
sional  humor  in  three  illustrated 
riddles  per  panel.  The  accom¬ 
panying  answers  include  spe¬ 
cific  verse  references,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  RTS,  clergymen  in 
the  three  test  areas  have  en¬ 
dorsed  it  highly. 

Notes  and  Personals 

PAUL  F.  BERDANIER,  editorial 

cartoonist  for  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  is  official  1947  etcher 
for  Allied  Ar¬ 
tists  of  Amer- 
ica.  Inc.  He  T 
was  selecte<l_to  ^ 
furnish  this  . 
year’s  special 
etching  for  the 
organizat  ion’s 
presentation! 
print  given  an- 
nually  to  asso- 
ciate  members. 

Fay  has  joined 

the  art  depart-  Berdanier 

ment  of  Robert 

Acomb,  Inc.,  Cincinnati.  He 
draws  Acomb’s  cartoon  strip 
“Jack  and  Judy  in  Bibleland” 
for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  Syn¬ 
dicate.  .  .  .  Consolidated  News 
Features  Cartoonist  Fred  Neher 
( “Life’s  Like  That” )  enter¬ 
tained  recently  with  a  chalk  talk 
at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans 
Association.  .  .  .  UFS  Columnist 
Randolph  Churchill  is  on  lec¬ 
ture  tour  of  Australia  and  will 
dateline  his  dispatches  from 
Down  Under  for  the  next  few 
weeks.  .  .  .  “Alley  Oop”  and 
“Captain  Easy,”  of  NEA’s  comics 
family,  have  made  their  debut 
in  monthly  comic  books  under 


their  own  names  and  “Freckles 
and  His  Friends”  will  do  the 
same  shortly,  to  give  NEA  five 
comics  in  the  funny  book  field. 
.  .  .  Donald  LaSpaluto,  who  han¬ 
dles  promotion  for  Bell-CNF- 
Associated  Newspapers  and 
North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance,  has  a  second  boy, 
born  recently  at  Jamaica  Hos¬ 
pital.  .  .  .  November  15  will  be 
the  10th  anniversary  of  Sadie 
Hawkins  Day,  man-chasing  date 
introduced  by  A1  Capp’s  “Li’l 
Abner”  (UFS)  and  adopted  by 
high  schools,  colleges  and  fra¬ 
ternal  groups  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try. 

■ 

N.  O.  Item  Ads 
On  Safety  Use 
HOP  Color 

Readers  of  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Item  are  being  subjected 
to  some  grimly  real  lessons  in 
safety,  through  an  unusual  series 
of  ads  which  make  effective  use 
of  color  to  bring  their  messages 
home. 

One  ad,  for  example,  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  a  death’s-head  in  red, 
which  serves  as  background  for 
a  picture  of  three  boys  riding  a 
car’s  rear  bumper. 

Amber  for  Caution 

The  message  reads:  “DEAD 
AHEAD — The  carefree  young¬ 
ster  who  steals  a  joyride  on  the 
back  bumper  can't  see  death  and 
disaster  ahead.  .  .  .  But  the 
shadowy  figure  of  the  Grim 
Reaper  is  there,  watching  and 
waiting.  .  .  .” 

Another  uses  an  amber-colored 
background  for  the  admonition 
that  “You  Bet  Your  Life! — when 
you  ignore  the  amber  caution 
light.”  In  another  ad,  the  head¬ 
line  “Stop!  .  .  .  the  race  with 
Death”  is  highlighted  by  the 
red  figure  of  a  bloody  hand. 

26-Week  Series 

This  is  probably  the  first  time 
ROP  color  has  been  used  in 
newspaper  in  this  manner. 

The  series,  which  will  run 
weekly  for  26  weeks,  is  under¬ 
written  by  two-score  public- 
spirited  business  men  and  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  community,  includ¬ 
ing  Archbishop  Joseph  Francis 
Rummel. 

Because  more  accidents  hap¬ 
pen  on  weekends.  Loyal  Phil¬ 
lips,  Item  advertising  director, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher,  the 
safety  messages  are  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  Saturday  evening  edi¬ 
tions  on  page  three. 

Copy  and  art  are  both  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Item’s  own  service 
department. 

'The  ads  are  charged  at  the 
general  rate,  plus  $100  per  ad 
for  color. 


A  NEW  AND  EXCITING 

wa.v  to  find  a  job  awaits  you  with 
your  first  uso  of  an  EDITOR  A 
PUBLISHER  Situations  Wanted  Ad. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Tower 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Tel:  BRyant  9-3092 


Retail  Manual 
Features  Plans 
For  Christmas 

A  complete  time-table  for  dt 
velopment  of  aggressive  promo 
tions  by  retailers,  who  are  facet 
with  the  greatest  Christmas  bu; 
ing  rush  in  history  this  year,  i 
an  outstanding  feature  of  tb 
November  issue  of  the  Rett 
Merchandising  and  Adverthin 
Manual,  released  this  week  b 
the  Retail  Division,  Bureau  e 
Advertising,  ANPA,  Division  D 
rector  John  Giesen  announce! 

The  November  Mlanual,  four* 
in  the  new,  “easy-to-use”  pad 
age,  was  mailed  this  week  t 
the  advertising  managers  of  tb 
1,068  daily  newspaper  membe 
of  the  bureau. 

Starting  with  a  planning  mee 
ing  on  Sept.  22,  the  Christia 
promotion  outline  sets  up  a  stej 
by-step  program  for  retaila 
and  newspaper  advertising  d 
partments  to  follow,  climaxq 
Dec.  24.  Also  in  the  plan  a: 
specifics  on  the  best  gift  depai 
ments  during  last  year  in  tera 
of  percentages  of  the  total  year 
volume  done  in  November  ab 
December. 

Among  regular  features  of  th 
November  service  is  a  new 
paper  advertising  success  stor 
tracing  the  out^anding  use  c 
medium  by  Plumb’s  Super  Mb; 
kets  of  Muskegon,  Mich. 

The  regular  Time  Table  o 
Retail  Opportunities  for  NoVea 
ber  contains  information  on  tb 
importance  of  the  month  to  toti 
store  sales,  departmental  sale 
and  total  advertising  linage  o 
last  year.  Also  included  is  i 
compilation  of  copy  suggestion 
entitled  “First  Aid  for  the  Ai 
Writer’s  Headaches.” 

The  Retail  Merchandising  ani 
Advertising  Manual  is  availabL 
to  retailers  through  the  membe 
papers  of  the  bureau. 

■ 

Takes  Husband's  Place 

St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y.— Mrs 
Lucille  Iverson  has  succeeded 
her  husband,  the  late  Stanley 
Iverson,  as  editor  and  publisher 
of  St.  Johnsville  Enterprise  and 
News,  a  weekly.  Iverson  diri 
Aug.  17  of  injuries  received  in 
an  explosion  at  the  newspaper 
plant.  Mrs.  Iverson  has  been  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 
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P  chief  traffic  executive  at  the 

YVTlIlS  JYl.  Dull#  time  of  his  death. 

--  ,  William  H.  Evans,  75,  in  edi- 

V  At0rC(n  I*  lOnClCI  torlal  and  sports  departments  of 
,  New  York,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 

JjiAG  Philadelphia  Newspapers  for  22 

LiQllwl/  years.  Sept.  9,  at  his  home  in 

Jacksonville,  Fla.  —  Willis  Townshend.  Vt.  He  retired  in 
Manville  Ball.  88,  dean  of  Flor-  1940  as  director  of  publicity  and 
Sa  newspapermen,  died  Sept.  12  editor  of  publications  for  the 
This  home  here.  He  had  been  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.  At  one 
^itor  of  Florida  Times  Union  time  he  was  sports  editor  of  the 
for  39  years  and  was  chairman  old  PhiladelpMa  Press  and  later 
of  the  ^ard  of  Florida  Publish-  was  with  the  Philadelphia  North 
ing  Co.  He  had  been  ill  since  American. 

June.  Ronald  B.  Wilson,  63,  for- 

.  Born  Aug.  25,  1859  in  Talla-  mer  Raleigh  and  Asheville, 
hsssee,  he  attended  public  N.  C.,  newspaperman,  at  Rex  ' 
schools  and  studied  with  a  pri-  Hospital,  Raleigh,  after  a  serious 
vate  tutor  before  enrolling  in  illness.  He  had  served  as  city 
Seminary  West,  a  forerunner  of  editor  of  the  Asheville  (N.  C. ) 

..  **  f.. _ SA...  «««  M 


the  University  of  Florida. 


Citizen  and  as  a  member  of  the 


He  began  his  newspaper  work  editorial  department  of  the 
at  19  by  covering  the  Florida  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob- 
Legislature  for  the  Patriot,  a  server. 

Tallahassee  weekly,  and  other  Thomas  J.  Howorth,  78.  who 
weeklies.  He  later  worked  for  edited  the  McAllen  (Tex.) 
the  Floridian,  also  at  Talla-  Monitor  from  1923  to  1927,  Sept, 
hassee.  19  at  his  home  in  Chester,  Ill. 

When  a  young  newspaperman  From  1893  to  1923  he  edited  the 
with  the  Pensacola  News,  he  Chester  (Ill.)  Tribune,  a  weekly, 
saw  at  first-hand  the  changes  He  retired  in  1927. 
effecbrf  by  the  ^r  Between  Charles  Ellis  Morris,  85,  Tus- 
tte  States.  In  later  years  he  caloosa  (Ala.)  News  accountant 
often  recalled  the  carpetbag  30  years,  recently, 
days  when  Negroes  sat  in  the  ^ 

Legislature  Edward  W.  McCormick,  44. 

With  his  early  days  in  cover-  associated 

ing  the  LegislWe,  Mr.  Ball  with  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berfc- 
sbrted  a  chain  of  reporting  as-  shtrc  Euening  Eagle  for  24  years, 
signments  that  carried  him  to  recently. 

every  session  of  the  Legislature  Alfred  C.  Daniels,  62,  court 
since  1887.  In  the  1947  session,  reporter  for  the  old  Pittsfield 
he  was  honored  in  a  resolution  (Mass.)  Sun,  and  Pittsfield 
coimnending  him  for  his  out-  Journal,  and  contributor  of  po- 
standing  work  in  newspaper,  litical  articles  to  the  Pittsfield 
civic  and  business  fields.  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle  for 

In  1942  he  received  an  hon-  many  years,  recently. 


orary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  E.  J.  Feuling,  65,  for  37  years 
at  University  of  Florida.  publisher  of  the  New  Hampton 

Story  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Ball  ( la. )  Tribune,  and  former  Dem- 
was  one  of  the  few  local  stories  ocratic  state  chairman  for  Iowa, 
of  the  last  several  years  which  Sept.  7. 

ajppear^  on  page  one  of  the  Leland  Bell,  47,  Del  Rio 
Times-Union.  (Tex.)  News-Herald  reporter 

and  a  veteran  newspaper  man, 
suddenly.  Sept.  8,  of  a  stomach 
{WMA*  ailment  in  a  Del  Rio  hospital. 

0 1 1 11  ^  I  ^  James  A.  Murray,  56,  business 

— - - -  manager  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 

JOHN  M.  RAINEY,  67,  former  S  )  °Laminef  “for  7he”  oast 
city  editor  of  the  old  New  23  vLrs  Sent  12  He  worked 
York  Evening  World  and  later  gs  rreDortlron  the  Ncm  York 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Li-  %urnalScncan^  in  the  Jarlv 
cences  in  New  York.  Sept.  14  in  Sr  anT  later  he  beS 
a  Waterbury,  Conn.,  hospital.  secretary  to  Willian?  Randolph 
rAUL  James  Brown,  43,  asso-  Hearst. 
ciate  editor  and  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  — 

Citizen,  Sept.  in  Brooklyn. 

Claude  A.  La  Belle,  54, 
drama  editor  of  the  San  Fran- 

IBM  Engineers  I 
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I  Installation  Engineers 
Mark  Twain  once  said 
that  he’d  like  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with 
Time  If  he  only  could 
catch  up  with  It.  In 
the  Installation,  serv- 

‘3v.‘„ro?a“”fp.rr 

presses,  our  machinists 
and  their  modern  shop 
keep  abreast  of  Time. 
Our  Trucking  Division 

basL-M  tour.  ,  day, 

^lahomon,  in  a  Dal  laTJofpiiS  ICENTRE-AIHNON  CO.  .  Inc 

oeDt  R  Miloo  J  enrawM  o*  cumn  rmiciuNa  ce.  wc 

A^av.  wA.He«TON  enwir  •  n«v  von. 
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BEST  IN 

FOOTBALL 

FRANK  LEAHY 


Head  Coach 

NOTRE  DAME 


will  write  three  500-word  articles  each 
week  for  twelve  weeks  starting  Monday, 
September  22nd. 

Weekend  predictions  on  Friday.  .  .  . 
Monday  postmortems  wired  collect  the 
day  before.  .  .  .  General  comment  on  all 
phases  of  football  on  Wednesday. 


Wire  now  for  this  sensational  sports 
page  feature. 


McNAUGHTSYNDICATE,lNC 


60  East  42nd  Street 


New  York  17 


SNPA  Convention 

Continued  from  page  7 

K.  A.  Engel,  Little  Rock  Arkan¬ 
sas  Democrat;  Charles  T.  Coffin, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News;  Law¬ 
rence  W.  Hager,  Owensboro 
(Ky. )  Messenger  Inquirer;  J.  M. 
Blalock,  Columbia  (S.  C. ) 
States;  and  director  -  at  -  large, 
Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Post. 

Special  tribute  was  paid  to 
Chappell  for  his  many  years 
of  service  as  treasurer  and  di¬ 
rector. 

Newsprint  Increase  Due 

Southern  publishers  were 
heartened  by  two  annonnce- 
ments  concerning  increased 
newsprint  production  in  the 
South  and  the  progress  being 
made  in  establishing  the  new 
Coosa  River  Newsprint  Co.  mill 
at  Childersburg,  Ala.  (Details 
on  page  21). 

E.  K.  Gaylord.  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  Times,  an¬ 
nounced  a  third  machine  has 
been  ordered  for  the  Southland 
mill  at  Lufkin,  Tex.,  which  was 
constructed  as  an  experiment  to 
relieve  newsprint  shortages 
seven  years  ago.  The  third  ma¬ 
chine  will  increase  the  mill  ca¬ 
pacity  to  150,000  tons  a  year. 
Coosa  River  will  be  capable  of 
turning  out  100,000  tons  a  year. 

Spot  Buying  Assailed 

Stahlman,  in  his  presidential 
menage,  spoke  out  sharply 
against  publishers  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  ‘‘sporadic  purchase 
of  spot  newsprint.”  He  said  the 
larger  newspapers  have  a 
‘‘moral  responsibility  to  smaller 
papers  which  cannot  afford  these 
exorbitant  prices.” 

■There  is  also,  he  said,  an  ad¬ 
ditional  obligation  ‘‘to  our  reg¬ 
ular  newsprint  suppliers,  be 
they  Canadian  or  American 
mills,  who  are  still  receiving 
the  current  prices  for  newsprint 
while  the  spot  market  paper 
dealers  are  reaping  rich  benefits 
from  a  critical  though  tempor¬ 
ary  situation.” 

Stahlman  discussed  the  news¬ 
print  situation  in  detail,  and 
concluded; 

“With  all  of  the  misunder¬ 
standings,  the  alleged  shortages, 
the  charges  and  counter-charges 
that  have  been  made,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  any  publisher  has 
been  forced  to  suspend  publica¬ 
tion  due  to  his  inability  to  se¬ 
cure  newsprint.  The  publishers 
of  the  South,  as  did  those  of 
every  other  section,  agreed  in 
overwhelming  numbers  to  play 
the  good-neighbor  to  any  fellow- 
publisher  in  distress.  This  they 
did  in  every  instance.” 

Local  Bargoining  Ahead 

On  another  phase  of  his  re¬ 
port,  the  retiring  president  as¬ 
serted  : 

“Most  of  the  unions  with 
which  we  deal  are  extremely 
proud  of  the  relationship  estab¬ 
lished  long  ago  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  this  nation.  Some, 
whose  leaders  care  little  or 
nothing  for  the  welfare  of  their 
individual  members,  and  less 
about  the  business  success  of 
the  publishers  with  whom  they 
have  contracts,  will  make  it  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  maintain  the 


friendly  relationship  that  should 
exist.  After  all,  we  should  be 
deeply  concerned  with  the  well¬ 
being  and  happiness  of  all  our 
employes,  and  perhaps  fate 
through  the  passage  of  the  new 
labor  laws,  will  finally  bring 
our  negotiations  back  to  the  lo¬ 
cal  level  where  they  belong.” 

The  report  of  the  Newsprint 
Committee  headed  by  D.  Hiden 
Ramsey  summed  up  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  follows: 

1.  There  is  no  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  newsprint  strin¬ 
gency  will  end  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  .  .  .  There  will  probably 
be  no  substantial  increase  in 
newsprint  imports  from  Europe 
during  the  next  year. 

2.  Transportation  conditions 
will  probably  be  unfavorable 
during  the  coming  winter. 

3.  Dangers  inherent  in  the 
open  market  transactions  in 
newsprint  at  prices  far  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  contract  prices  should 
be  emphasized. 

Talbot  Patrick,  Rock  Hill 
(S.  C. )  Herald,  chairman  of  the 
Mechanical  Research  Commit¬ 
tee,  advised  that  publishers 
should  not  expect  any  “immedi¬ 
ate  future  revolution”  in  news¬ 
paper  production. 

“To  the  publisher  who  con¬ 
tentedly  follows  his  old  ways,” 
he  stated,  “there  is  a  threat  that 
he  may  unexpectedly  find  him¬ 
self  facing  the  competition  of 
a  more  attractive  newspaper 
than  his  own,  put  out  with  con¬ 
siderably  less  capital  invest¬ 
ment  and  at  appreciably  lower 
production  costs  than  his  own. 
For  the  publisher  who  takes 
advantage  of  the  applications 
of  research  to  newspapers,  there 
is  promise  of  a  better  product 
produced  at  lower  cost  by  a  staff 
working  under  more  pleasant 
conditions  than  those  of  today.” 

ANPA  Research  Endorsed 

His  committee  gave  hearty 
endorsement  to  the  Mechanical 
Research  Program  (E  &  P,  Sept. 
13,  page  8)  of  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 
That  program,  Patrick  said,  “is 
evidently  the  result  of  a  great 
deal  of  information,  study,  and 
reasoned  thinking.” 

“However,”  his  report  went 
on,  “there  are  omissions  in  the 
Al^A  program.  Ruled  out  from 
it,  for  instance,  are  efficiency 
studies  of  operations  and  meth¬ 
ods  used  by  individual  papers. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  Texas 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  or  without  support 
of  other  SNPA  members,  could 
serve  well  not  only  its  own 
members  but  the  whole  indus¬ 
try  by  underwriting  one  or 
more  studies  along  the  line  of 
thinking  which  resulted  in  offer 
of  its  ^0,000  for  an  SNPA  me¬ 
chanical  research  program. 

“Another  great  omission,  it 
seems  to  us,  is  that  the  ANPA 
program  does  not  yet  provide 
for  any  organized  support  of 
the  program  by  publishers  who 
are  not  members  of  ANPA. 
Many  of  us  who  are  members  of 
regional  and  state  associations 
are  also  members  of  ANPA;  but 
in  number  of  papers,  though  not 
in  circulations,  ANPA  has  less 
than  half  the  daily  newspapers 
and  non  of  the  non-dailies  of 
the  nation  as  members.  We  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  any 


and  every  newspaper,  even 
though  not  belonging  to  any  as¬ 
sociation  at  all,  can  support  a 
program  of  research  whose  ben¬ 
eficiaries  will  be  all  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

Dr.  Mark  Ellingson,  president 
of  Rochester  (N.Y. )  Institute  of 
Technology,  outlined  a  proposed 
long-range  program  of  reasearch 
in  graphic  arts. 

Nat  R.  Howard,  Cleveland 
(O. )  News  editor  and  president 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  addressed 
the  Monday  luncheon,  asserting 
newspapers  have  no  need  to 
fear  the  criticism  being  leveled 
at  the  press  so  long  as  they  keep 
on  relentlessly  publishing  the 
truth.  (Details  on  page  26). 

As  expected,  labor  matters 
were  uppermost  on  publishers’ 
minds  as  they  gathered  infor¬ 
mally  to  discuss  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley  Act.  About  50  SNPA  mem¬ 
bers,  whose  contracts  with  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union 
have  or  soon  will  expire,  met  in 
executive  session  one  evening 
to  discuss  their  problems. 

Several  publishers  reported 
they  were  now  operating  with¬ 
out  a  contract  under  a  verbal 
agreement,  but  that  such  a 
condition  was  not  satisfactory. 

Circulator's  Plea 

Jack  Estes,  Dallas  News  cir¬ 
culation  manager  and  chairman 
of  the  Circulation  Committee, 
suggested  more  news  space  be 
allotted  to  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  expense  of  added 
circulation  or  increased  adver¬ 
tising  linage,  if  the  newsprint 
supply  increases. 

“Your  readers  have  been  get¬ 
ting  along  on  a  skimmed  milk 
diet  too  long,”  said  Estes. 

Loyal  Phillips,  New  Orleans 
Item,  chairman  of  the  Adver- 
t  i  s  i  n  g  Committee,  countered 
with  recommendations  that  now 
is  the  time  for  newspapers  to 
think  about  how  to  sell  more 
advertising,  or  how  to  increase 
advertising  revenue. 

“The  $M  question,”  however, 
he  said,  was  “how  much  shall 
we  be  able  to  charge  in  the  way 
of  advertising  rates  two  years 
from  now?”  He  suggested  that 
by  improving  the  effectiveness 
of  newspaper  ads,  by  employing 
and  training  advertising  people 
who  can  induce  retailers  to  ad¬ 
vertise  “the  right  merchandise 
at  the  right  price  at  the  right 
time — and  in  the  right  manner, 
we  will  be  able  to  make  our  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  so  widely 
read,  and  so  highly  productive 
that  retailers  will  be  willing  to 
pay  us  higher  milline  rates.” 

Meyer  Donosky,  Dallas  News, 
reported  re-establishment  of  the 
Southwest  School  of  Printing  in 
Dallas  which  has  been  operating 
for  one  year,  and  has  had  an 
enrollment  of  86,  of  which  46  are 
now  working  as  printers  on 
weekly  papers  and  in  job  shops. 
Most  of  these  men,  he  said,  are 
former  GIs  and  the  school’s  fac¬ 
ulty  was  composed  of  GI  vet¬ 
erans.  The  Southern  School  of 
Printing  at  Nashville  is  likewise 
making  similar  progress  in  turn¬ 
ing  out  printers,  he  said. 

Donosky  urged  that  SNPA 
give  some  attention  to  courses 
of  training  for  pressmen  and 
stereotypers. 

At  a  group  conference,  some 


publishers  asserted  tight  papei 
which  mean  better  edit^  newj 
papers,  are  here  to  stay. 

E.  K.  Gaylord,  Oklahoma  City 
told  of  the  plan  being  used  by 
his  newspapers  to  screen  new 
employes.  Applicants  are  given 
aptitude  tests  by  a  trained  per 
sonnel  director. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  par  line 
I  4  timai — .40  par  line  par  insartw 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
i  ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  I  tima — $1.00  par  line 

1  2  times — .90  per  line  per  interiie 
■  4  times — .80  per  line  par  intertio 
3  lines  minimum 

'  Count  approximately  five,  6  letter 
words,  one  line. 

!  forms  close  Wednesday  neon. 
There  is  an  additional  charge  of  t 
:ente  for  the  use  of  a  Box  number  « 

'  each  order. 

I  We  forward  all  mail  received  in  ei 
swer  to  box  numbers.  Mail  to  b 
called  for  at  this  office  will  be  hek 
30  day  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADi 
olaate  address  them  as  follows:  Be 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1471 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N,  Y, 

NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

OAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leasee  or  trades 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  63,  Ut 
Pleasant,  Michigan.  : 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA'nOll. 

Daily  Newspaper  Properties. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventnra,  Obllf. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1014.  Newspapers  bon^l 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

NEWSPAPERS— Daily,  Weekly 
HAYMOND  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
3710  West  Bird.,  Los  Angeles,  Oelif. 

SODTHERN  CALIFORNIA  PAPSBS 
J.  R.  Gabbert,  35  years  a  publisher 
3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  CsliL 

SOUTH’S  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY 
Papers  bought,  sold,  strict  confideaes 
A.  W.  Huckle,  Mgr.,  Rock  HiR  8  (1 
(80  years  publisher  of  newspapwe) 
★★We  are  interested  in  listiDg  o&lr 
safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  ffiSO* 
sine  properties.  Arthur  W.  StjP^ 
625  Market  St..  San  Francisco  6,  Cslit 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  NEWSPAPEKU 
THE  WEST!  We  have  for  s  bnyeii 
consideration,  a  strong  daily  and  s 
money  making  free  distribution  puw 
cation.  For  detailed  infonnstlsa 
write — 

Odett  A  Odett.  Broken 
Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Oalifornls 

★  ★★DAILY  NEWSPAPER:  wS 
ern  state;  rare  opportunity  for  pM- 
tically  minded  editor;  Total  pri** 

000  with  $10,000  down,  bslajt| 
$1,000  per  year.  A.  W.  Stypei, 

Market  St.,  San  Francisco. _ 

WE  ARE  in  a  position  to  offer  is 
sale  to  a  qualified  purchaser  a  grow 
of  the  finest  community  newspspen  » 
the  country;  located  within  the  metw 
politan  limits  and  adjacent  to 
suburban  area  of  one  of  the  ostios 
largest  cities.  The  annual  oper^ 
profit  of  these  newspapers  excew 
$250,000.  $650,000  is  required  i" 

the  initial  payment. 

Palmer  A  Palmer,  Inc. 

11  South  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  8. 

MAY’S  BULLETIN.  *■»•} 
Newspapers,  soon  ready,  will 
to  those  who  had  the 
Others  please  apply.  MAY  BEOh, 
Binghamton,  Now  York. 
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TiJiuCATIONS  FOR  SALE  '  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


THIS  IS  NOT  A  BARGAIN 

but  an 

investment  for 

A  GOOD  NEWSPAPER  MAN 

1  nrotperous  semi-weekly  located  in 
lie  industrial  South  in  the  heart  of 
the  Piedmont,  is  being  oftered  for  sale 
n  mnv  person  or  persons  who  can 
nuslify  as  being  able  to  publish  and 
minage  a  paper  that  has  been  a  lead- 
io,  spirit  in  the  community  since 
188d. 

The  asking  price  for  this  Paper  i» 
bised  on  the  survey  made  by  APA 
which  determined  a  non-daily  as  be- 
ini  worth  its  gross  for  the  year  plus 
the  value  of  its  equipment. 

Od  that  basis  this  paper  is  worth 
more  than  the  asking  price  of  $55,000. 
\V»  gross  about  $4,000  a  mouth  with 
1  very  low  overhead  and  have  very 
good  equipment.  The  gross  includes 
a  job  department  and  a  small  office 
supply  store. 


You  will  net  more  than  enough  to 
pay  for  your  investment  in  live  years. 
There  it  a  five  year  lease  on  the  build- 
in!  which  is  not  modern  but  adequate. 
We  are  ABC.  Plenty  of  newsprint. 

Apia  we  say  this  is  not  a  quick  sale 
proposition,  or  a  bargain  basement 
price  on  a  non-profitable  paper.  You 
must  have  half  in  cash.  The  rest  can 
be  financed. 


Write  Box  8131  Editor  A  Publisher. 

fUBUCATlONS  WANTED 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  WANTED  by 
svcessful  publisher  and  fellow  in- 
veitors.  Box  8085,  Editor  A  Publisher 

for  confidential  interview. _ 

WILL  pay  good  price  for  Mid-west 
sasll  daily.  Box  95,  Nowata,  Okla- 
hjns  bank  reference. _ 

WHAT  PLBLISriER  of  small  daily 

will  give  War  II  vet — experienced 
newsman — opportunity  to  buy  paper 

or  into  paper  using  GI  loan  as  down- 

piyment  and  paying  balance  on  proflta 

SI  he  works  f  Confidences  respected. 

Bni  8198,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

rtJANlCAL  EQUIPMENT  FORIALE 

32-Page  Hoe,  4-Deck 

Single  Width,  22H"  Cut-Off 

32-Page  Hoe,  2-Deck 

Doable  Width,  31^*  Cut-Off 
Ooti  Oonble  folder  22  cut  off 
Economy  Tiering  Machine 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 


Box  339 


Inverneai,  Florida 


OSTRANDER  SEYMOUR  Mat  Roller 

Hoe  Hat  Roller, 

Model  B  Intertype,  also  Intertype  K 
Mixer, 

Linotypes  $5  and  $8 
.  Particalars  on  request. 
northern  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Streets 

Philsdelphia,  Pennsylvania _ 

MUST  BE  MOVED  AT  ONCE 
Goss  Hi  Speed  Sextuple 

A  good  press  for  a  medium  sised 
newspaper,  st  s  very  attractive  price. 
Four  plate  wide  3  deck  (24  pages 
••tsilht,  48  collect)  double  folder, 
33  9/16’’  cut-off,  A.  0.  drive,  complete 
1  *'l“'P“>cnt.  Equipped  for  tsb- 

loid.  Can  be  seen  and  operated. 

No  reasonable  offer  declined.  Build¬ 
ing  must  be  vacated. 

W.  B.  PAPE 

Repabllcan  and  American 

_  Waterbary  91,  Oonnecticnt _ 

1*>-  capacity 

with  brtnd  new  bowl,  in  A-1  condi- 
Advertiser,  209  W. 
Ijrtt  Avenue,  Flint  3,  Mirhigan. 

GOSS  QUAD 

WIDTH 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE 
n  n  -.v**  ®/16'  CUT-OFF 

C.  CONVERTER 

comics  or 

COLORED  (HRTOLARS  AS  WELL 
AS  NEWSPAPERS 
Available  Now 

,1,  ben  shulman 

11*  E.  40lh  St..  New  York  City 


DUPLEX 

metropolitan  press 

TWO  16PAGE  UNITS 

EXTRA  COLOR  CYLINDER 
COMPLETE  STEREO 
AO  MOTOR  DRIVE 
22 CUT-OFF 

Available  Immediately 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  Si  ,  New  York  City 

TO  SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
presses  write  George  0.  Ueffelman; 
406  West  Pico,  Los  Angeles  15,  Oalif. 

WE  ARE  in  a  position  to  supply  for 
immediate  shipment  from  France, 
minimum  50  tun  lots.  Standard  Wual- 
ity  White  French  Newsprint,  jumbo 
rolls,  any  width  desired.  Freight  and 
insurance  prepaid  to  your  nearest 
port.  Larger  quantities  available,  also 
deferred  shipment  if  desired.  Wire 
or  write  requirements.  Box  8089, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEW  MATERIAL — for  both  Newspa¬ 
per  and  Printing  Plant;  Hall  Form 
Tablea  and  Dump  Trucks;  Hall  6 
and  8  ft.  Steel  Newspaper  Make-up 
Tables;  Baling  Presses,  both  hand 
and  power;  Gluing  Machines — for  any 
purpose;  Composing  Room  Saws; 
NEW  44"  National  Automatic  Power 
Cutters,  one  week  delivery.  26"  Lever 
Cutters  (30  days’  delivery).  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Co..  120  West  42nd  St.,  New 
York  18.  (Plant  at  Stamford.  Conn.) 
HOE  STRAIGHT  LINE  PRESS,  64 
page,  with  Goss  highspeed  twin  fold¬ 
ers,  cutoff  224^",  8  column,  4  platei 
wide,  75  HP,  3  phase,  220  v  electrical 
equipment,  will  print  64  page  one  up 
or  32  page  two  up.  three  color  foun¬ 
tains,  also  desirable  for  printing  com¬ 
ics,  attractively  priced,  available  im¬ 
mediately.  For  additional  particalars 
write  to 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marahsll  A  Jsfferson  Streets 
Philsdelphia,  Pa. 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
Standard  Quality,  32-pound  base 
Newsprint.  16",  18",  17",  18",  19", 
20",  31".  32".  24",  27",  28"  Jnmbo 
rolls.  Also  24  X  36  sheets  in  carload 
lots — Wire  or  phone  yonr  reqnira- 
ments.  Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall  Street, 

N.  Y.  C,,  Phone;  HAnover  2-0165. 
1  PRESS  DRIVE  consisting  of  60 
HP  Drive  Motor,  5  HP  Jog  Motor, 
Braking  Motor,  all  220  V.  60  cycle.  3 
phase;  Control  Board  with  automatic 
push  button  stations  and  resistance 
grids. 

1  Duplex  Plate  Trimming  Machine 
with  motor. 

1  Duplex  Tubular  Page  Casting  Box. 

THE  PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS 

_  Port  Arthur,  Texas. _ 

WE  WILL  make  attractive  prices,  f. 
o.  b.  Cleveland,  on  the  folowing  ex¬ 
cess  equipment:  One  complete  Duplex 
Tubular  Plate-Casting  Box,  water- 
cooled;  two  additional  Duplex  Tubular 
Plate-Casting  boxes,  but  not  com¬ 
plete  since  connections  are  lacking; 
type  metal  furnace,  capacity  1000 
lbs.  with  Minneapolis  gas  valve,  fume 
canopy  included;  one  Linotype  Pot 
equipped  with  monomelt,  both  gas- 
fired;  one  GE  underslung  Intertype 
Motor,  DO;  three  72  channel  linolite 
Intertype  magazines;  120  Fnll-page 
newspaper  storage  chases,  welded  and 
ground,  will  sell  the  lot  or  singly;  one 
18"  flat  Belt  Conveyor,  65'  long,  with 
5-ply  rubber-and-eanvas  belt,  driven 
by  3  h.  p.  AC  motor.  Shopping  News, 
.5309  Hamilton  Avenue.  Cleveland  14. 
Ohio. 

FOR  SALE 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Hoe  48-page  press  with  half-deck  for 
color;  4  plates  wide;  2244"  cutoff; 
AO-220  volt  motors;  rubber  rollers; 
double  folder  and  conveyors.  Will 
print  48-page  paper  with  one  extra 
color,  or  16  page  tabloid  in  four  col¬ 
ors.  Stereo  available  if  needed.  Priced 
low  for  quick  deal. 

PAYNE  &  CRAIG  CORP. 

82  Beekman  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
FOR  SALE 

lOO  bp.  G.  E.  printing  press  motor, 
drive  and  control  board,  230  volt, 

O.  C.  enrrent.  Box  8021,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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GOSS  4  UNITS 

Units  and  rolls  all  on  one  floor,  A  0 
drive,  23  9/16'  cut-off.  Delivery  now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

MODEL  2.5  LiiKit.vpe.  serial  ;»7.000 — 
with  two  full  size  90-channeI  maga¬ 
zines,  gas  pot  and  A.  C.  motor.  Re¬ 
built.  Tliuiiias  \V.  Hall  Company,  Inc., 

Stnniforil.  ('  nneeticiit. _ 

NEiSSPRI.nT — -Standard  U.  S.  white, 
32£  basis.  Sheets — carload  monthly 
each,  sizes  24^4"  x  36*2"  and  28" 
X  42";  two  tons  w-eekly  each,  sizes 
15"  X  20",  18"  X  24",  20"  x  30".  and 
24"  X  36".  Counter  Rolls — 9"  di..  five 
tons  weekly  15".  18",  24".  and  36" 
widths.  Per  pound,  llV^r  F.  O.  B. 
New  York  vicinity.  For  spot  ship¬ 
ment:  1.000  reams  White  Manifold. 
8  lb..  22"  X  34",  ream,  F.  O.  B. 

Virgin!,!  point.  Box  8211,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

.5  TON’S.  36" — 46"  newsprint.  Con¬ 
tact  Ocean  County  Leader.  Point 
I’leaaanI,  New  .1 'rsey.  Telephone: 
Point  Pleasant  .5-1936. 


FOR  SALE 

MODERN  STRAIGHT  LINE 

Hoe  64-psge  press  with  superimposed 
color  deck;  high  speed  double  folder 
and  conveyors:  22K"  cutoff;  DC  230 
motors  and  controls;  antomatic  ink 
ing;  rubber  rollers.  Will  print  16 
pages  with  one  extra  color  st  60,000 
per  hour,  or  64  pages  with  one  extra 
color  at  15,000  per  hour.  Availabb 
about  November  1.  If  interested  write 
at  once. 

PAYNE  &  CRAIG  CORP. 

82  Beekman  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  Equipment  For  Sale: 
One  Hoe  quad  23  9/16"  entoff  Rotary 
Press  with  complete  stereotyping 
equipment,  excellent  condition;  one 
Hoe  214  ton  stereotyping  pot;  one 
Duplex  page  mat  roller,  24  chases  for 
23  9'16"  eut-off  press.  Equipment 
available  on  or  about  March  1,  1948. 
Offer  made  subject  to  prior  sale.  Write 
the  Progress-Index.  Petersburg,  Va. 

NEWSPRINT 

Immediate  and  future  deliveries,  spot 
cars,  sheets  and  rolls.  .Also  B-2  con¬ 
verting,  sheets,  rolls.  Other  papers. 
The  Paper  Merchant’s  Co..  147  West 
42nd  Street.  New-  York  City.  Tele- 

ohone:  CHelsea  2-4604. _ 

LIKE  NEW  HDE  Curved  Casting  Box, 
2244"  cnt-off.  Also  2114"  cut-off  curved 
casting  outfit.  Hoe  flat  shaver.  Box 
903,  Boise.  Idaho. _ 


TUBULAR  CASTING  BOX  and  Heavy 
Duty  Plate  Finishing  Machine  with  8 
phase  60  cycle  220  volt  Westinghonse 
motor.  Box  8078,  Editor  A  Publisher 


TUBULAR  SCORCHER 

Model  “SE”  Electric 
Factory  Rebuilt 

GOSS  FLAT  SHAVER 

Double  Screw.  AC  Motor 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  Inc. 

17  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS  ~ 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

Division  of  Centre  Tracking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  75. 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

^5  Rogp  Street,  New  York  7.  N  Y. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENf^ WANTED 

J5.  58,  514  LINOTYPES 
Duplex  Flatbed  Presses 
Pox  8206,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


WANTED 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Presses  for 
immediate  or  future  removal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 
l6  PAGE  PRESS  with  stereotype 
equipmeut.  Might  consider  24  page 
press.  Contact  Milt  Wick,  at  Herald, 
Roanoke  Rapids,  North  Carolina. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 
Duplex  8-Page  Flat  Bed  Press,  2-way 
printer,  with  motor  and  all  equipment, 
give  condition,  age  and  price.  Box 
8063,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED 

Goss  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  1344  inch  printing  diameter. 
2144  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED 


Heavy  duty  mat  roller,  stereotype 
metal  furnace,  and  carved  casting  box, 
double  tail  cutter,  and  shaver  for 
23  9/16"  cnt-off.  Box  7853,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


WANTED 


Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pennsylvania. 


MISCELLANEOUS  WANTED 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 
On  Contract 

Publisher  needs  minimum  1.000  tons 
annually,  in  carloads  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals.  beginning  January,  1948.  Brok¬ 
ers  protected.  Write  Box  8209,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


VVANTtD  TO  BUY:  Photo-engraving 
screens — 100  line,  120  line  or  133 
line  size  11  x  14  inches  or  larger. 
(Jive  condition,  make,  size  and  price. 
E.  Burand,  Waukegan  (111.)  News- 
Sun. 


IKWSPAPEl  SERVICES 


PROFIT-TRAINING  FOR 
YOUR  WANT  AD  STAFF 

HOW  ’TO  SELL  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING  a  new  50.000-word  train¬ 
ing  manual,  makes  beginners  produc¬ 
tive  workers  fast,  boosts  old  hands’ 
siUes.  Based  on  use-tested  methods 
behind  growth  of  Miami  Daily  News’ 
Want  Ad  section  to  fifth  largest  in 
U.  S.  evening  field  in  7  years.  Avail¬ 
able  to  you  if  there’s  no  Pariah  A 
Pickett  client  in  yonr  city.  First  time 
any  separate  feature  of  Parish  A 
Pickett’s  Want  Ad  Service  has  been 
offered  non-subscribers.  Complete, 
practical,  profitable.  $25  per  copy. 
FREE  5-day  inspection  privilege.  Order 
today  I 

PARISH  A  PICKE’TT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Fla. 


WILLIAMS  OIROULA'nON  SERVICE 
CO.,  1520  Grand  Avenue,  Spencer, 
Iowa,  now  has  contracta  with  17  Mid¬ 
west  Dailies  "No  Pay  If  No  Gain 
Plan.’’  Would  like  to  contact  Mid  or 
Western  Publishers  having  eircnla- 
tion  problems.  Cash  and  circulation 
gains  guaranteed. _ 

MATURES  FOR  SALE 

BIBLE  ACTION  STORIES — Colorful 
and  dramatic  weakly  feature  done  in 
cartoon  technique.  Each  episode  cli¬ 
matic.  Start  anytims.  Write  Sewall 
B.  Jackson.  ’The  Methodist  Publishing 
House,  810  Broadway,  Nashville  2, 
Tennessee. 

‘•’vrv'RTAIVMirVT  art  '•’E.ATURESI 
Exclusive  -  Illustrated  -  EPS  syndicate 
representatives  33  cities.  14  coun¬ 
tries.  Entertainment  Press.  342  Madi¬ 
son^ _ 

WEEKLY  FEA’TURES 

HOLLYWOOD  NAT’L  SYNDICATE 
Hollywood  M,  Oaliforala. 
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FEATURES  FOR  SALE _ 

INDIVIDUAL  editorial  writing  sent 
daily.  stniiweekly,  weekly;  fresh, 
crisp,  not  canned.  Cost  reasonable. 
Hox  8204,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

advertising  salesman 
wanted  by  Southern  daily,  progres¬ 
sive  100, UOO  market.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  automotive,  real  estate,  etc., 
and  able  to  write  good  ropy,  make 
neat  layouts.  Kxperienced  solicitors 
are  averaging  $60  to  $70  on  salary- 
bonus  basis.  Young  single  man  pre¬ 
ferred  (possibly  a  veteran)  due  to 
housing  shortage.  Competitive  field 
where  classified  revenue  has  nearly 
trebled  past  few  years.  Position  per¬ 
manent.  Give  detailed  information 
including  references  and  picture  if 
you  have.  Address  Box  8126,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  AGENCY  ACCOUNT 
EXECUTl V’E.S,  with  billing,  to  join 
established,  grow-ing  agency.  Splendid 
opportunity.  Enjoy  complete  cooper¬ 
ation  and  service  in  congenial  sur¬ 
roundings.  Attractive  salary  or  draw 
against  commission.  Replies  confiden- 
tial.  Box  8219,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
CLASSIFIED  MANAGE  ~WXNTED 
New  York  State  daily,  in  major  mar¬ 
ket  requires  a  man  to  manage  depart¬ 
ment  of  ten.  Outstanding  opportunity 
for  vast  improvement,  in  competitive 
situation  (No  Specials).  In  first  letter 
give  complete  history  and  references. 
Also  state  salary  expected  and  enclose 
snap-photo.  Box  8008,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

ADVERTISING  Salesman  for  active 
accounts,  good  layout  and  copy  es¬ 
sential,  good  starting  salary.  Small 
daily  deep  South.  Write  experience, 
family  status,  etc.  Box  8108,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

■^^YERTISING  Salesman  who  can 
sell,  layout  and  write  copy;  must  have 
small  daily  experience;  prefer  single 
man  account  housing;  perinsnent ; 
good  salary  and  opportunity  for 
steady,  reliable  man.  State  all  first 
letter.  Box  8186.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
AD  y  E  R  T  I  S  I  N  G  SALESMAN 
>\  ANTITD  for  number  two  place  on 
three-man  staff  on  evening  daily,  no 
Sunday.  Congenial  surroundings;  well- 
<*quipped  (ilant.  Present  business 
under  contract.  Growing  town,  more 
business  available  for  capable  man 
able  to  make  layouts  and  sell.  Vacancy 
caused  by  illness  in  family  of  present 
''"la'"*!*”'''  salary  and  commission 

sumcient  to  interest  capable  sober 
man.  Not  interested  in  mediocre 
ability,  learners  or  floaters.  Give 
full  information  when  applying.  Laure) 

Leader-Call.  Laurel.  Mississippi. _ 

ADVERTISING  Manager,  for  weekly 
newspapers  within  20  miles  of  New 
V  ork  City.  Must  be  good  salesman 
with  layout  ability.  Salary  in  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $100  per  w«»ek  depending 
on  background  and  ability.  Box  8208. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER— daily  in 
fast  growing  midwest  city,  needs  man 
with  complete  knowledge  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  management. 
Record  of  success  as  lineage  builder 
against  competition.  No  beginning 
h’iKh  salary  but  chance  for  advance 

and  increase.  Box  8185,  E  A  P. _ 

CAPABLE  advertising  salesman  for 
small  city  'Virginia  daily.  Must  have 
several  ^ears  experience  and  be  able 
to  service  regular  aecounta.  Single 
preferred  because  of  housing.  Job  now 
averaging  about  $210  per  month.  If 
interested  write  W.  J.  Missett,  Suffolk 
Newa-Herald,  Virginia. 

EXPERIENCED  outside  classified  so¬ 
licitor.  Must  have  good  record  selling 
yearly  contracts.  Desirable  connec¬ 
tion  with  old  established  newspaper 
in  metropolitan  area.  Give  complete 
details  of  experience,  salary  expected 
and  when  available.  Box  8217,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  SOLICITOR 
Write  Raleigh  Times 
Raleigh.  North  Carolina 
EXCELLENT  earning,  training  op¬ 
portunity  is  offered  an  alert  young 
man  or  woman  with  some  knowledge 
of  and  keen  interest  in  display  ad¬ 
vertising  by  a  prise  winning  ABO 
weekly.  $50  minimum  weekW  pay. 
College  graduate  preferred.  Position 
must  be  filled  immediately.  The  Beau¬ 
fort  News,  Beaufort,  North  Carolina. 
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HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


EXPERIENCED 
RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 


for  Eastern  metropolitan  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper.  Understanding  of 
retailers  problems  essential.  Excellent 
business  and  personal  background  re¬ 
quired.  This  is  a  once  in  a  lifetime 
opportunity  to  contact  with  a  news¬ 
paper  of  unquestioned  integrity.  Ad¬ 
dress  letter  with  all  details  including 
salary  requirements  to  Box  8000,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FIRST  RATE  advertising  man  at  once. 
Fifty  dollars  per  week  plus  four  per¬ 
cent  comiuission  on  local  ads  over 
same  month  last  year.  Housing  guar¬ 
anteed.  Fine  town,  mountains,  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing.  The  Montrose  (Colo¬ 
rado)  Daily  Press. _ 


LARGE  daily  newspaper  in  Minnesota 
has  opening  fur  a  tup  flight  retail 
advertising  salesman.  Of  first  import¬ 
ance  is  salesmanship,  but  he  should 
also  be  capable  of  making  good  layouts 
and  producing  selling  copy.  To  the 
right  man  this  position  offers  an  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Give  complete  details  in  first  letter. 
Box  8118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ne  of  the  South's  leaiding 
iwspapers  needs  a  good 
ivertising  salesman. 


An  unusual  opportunity  for  the  right 
man.  Must  be  well  recommended  as 
to  character  and  ability  and  not  over 
forty  years  old. 


Box  BIOS,  Editor  &  Publisher 


SPLENDID  Opening  for  a  young,  ex¬ 
perienced  display  salesman.  Must  be 
good  on  layouts  and  selling.  Submit 
photo  and  full  details,  qualifications 
and  experience.  References.  W.  G. 
.Stroud.  Tupeltt  ( Miss.)  Journal. 


UNITED  AIR  LINES 
has  opening  for  production  man  in 
Advertising  Department.  Must  have 
thorough  knowledge  typography,  en¬ 
graving,  printing.  Supervise  produc¬ 
tion  $230,OUO  printed  material  yearly; 
5959  South  Cicero  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois 


WANTED:  alert  young  advertising 
man  to  handle  classified  department, 
some  display  on  growing  small  north¬ 
western  daily.  Wire  or  write.  Even¬ 
ing  Observer,  La  Grande,  Oregon. 


THE  LOUISVILLE 
COURIER-JOURNAL 


.  .  .  has  a  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  real  future  for  an 
experienced  advertising  copy 
and  layout  man.  Must  have 
ability  to  plan  and  execute 
sales  presentations  and  ad¬ 
vertising  programs  for  both 
retail  and  local  general  ac¬ 
counts. 


The  man  who  gets  this  job 
will  be  the  WORKING 
HEAD  of  a  stream-lined 
agency  operation  within  our 
newspaper  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  Ability  determines 
salary. 


Give  age,  outline  all  quali¬ 
fications  and  experience  and 
state  salary  requirements. 
Write  Garrett  Noonan,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  Louisville 
2,  Kentucky. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


I'UUNU  ad  salesman  with  one  or 
more  years  experience  for  growing 
top-notch  small  southern  daily.  Good 
opportunity  fur  man  with  layout  and 
sellitig  ability.  $42. 5U  to  $45  start. 
Give  experience,  age,  family,  and 
photo.  Box  818:(.  Editor  A-  l*u b lishcr. 


VUL'NU  experienced  ad  salesman. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  man  with 
ability  in  layouts  and  selling.  Give 
refereiiees,  experience,  family,  etc., 
photo,  starting  salary  expected.  I’ub- 
lisher,  Wallace  Witmer  Go.,  ISterick 
Building.  Memphis.  Tennessee. 


HELP  WANTED— ARTIST 


ABLE,  experienced  man.  retouching 
and  layout,  iiiiniediately.  Eastern  met- 
tropolitan  paper.  Box  8215,  Editor 
Sc  Fublisher. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 


Circulation  Man  to 
work  on  afternoon  daily  using  little 
niercbant  plan.  Job  permanent.  In  tbe 
heart  of  the  Blue  Grass.  Good  salary 
or  advise  what  you  would  expect. 
Write  or  wire,  Paris  Daily  Enterprise, 
Pans,  Kentucky. _ 


(  iRG L  b ATION  ADVERTISING  -Man 
ager  new  English-Jew  isli  Magazine. 
0|iportuniiy  fur  young  man  with  some 
experitnee.  State  full  qualitications. 
Box  8176,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  manager,  wanted  for 
mid-western  combination  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  newspaper.  Must 
be  capable  of  taking  charge  of  entire 
department,  handling  carriers  and  pro¬ 
ducing  results.  Good  position  for 
good  man.  Permanent.  City  of  22,000 
with  circulation  of  11,500.  Give  ex¬ 
perience,  age  and  referencea.  Box 
8120,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


CIRCULATION  Manager  wanted  by 
good  afternoon  daily.  Have  unusually 
good  proposition  for  w^'king  circula¬ 
tion  man.  Call,  write  or  apply  in  per¬ 
son  to  Roy  D.  Jenkins,  Fayette  Tri¬ 
bune,  Oakhill,  West  Virginia. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  Catholic 
educational  “comic"  magazine.  State 
age,  education,  experience.  Box  8143, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  desk  man  and  re¬ 
porter.  Good  working  conditions. 
Ideal  place  to  live.  Write  Times- 
News,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho  giving  age, 
qualifications,  salary  expected. _ 


CO.MPETENT  reporter,  ability  to 
handle  general  news,  courts  features, 
in  professional  manner  for  live  daily 
geared  to  metropolitan  aspect  in  city 
of  40,000.  Morning  Press,  Lawton, 
Oklahoma. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  for  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  Southwest.  Want  re¬ 
sponsible,  reliable  man  who  can  fit 
into  average  community  20,000.  Policy 
independent  democrat.  Write  full 
background.  Box  8210,  E  ft  P. _ 


EXPERIENCED  reporter-rewrite  man 
for  Michigan  p.m.,  daily,  town  of 
14.000.  $55  weekly.  List  experience, 
references  and  photo.  Box  8189,  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  city  desk 
man  for  midwest  capital  city  morn¬ 
ing  paper.  Most  be  experienced  and 
thoroughly  dependable.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  first  letter  advising  when  avail¬ 
able.  Position  permanent.  Also  re¬ 
porting  jobs  open.  Box  8196,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


REPORTER  7,400  evening  daily.  Ex¬ 
perience  desirable,  but  secondary  to 
native  ability,  energy,  intelligence, 
gumption.  Sun,  Beatrice,  Nebraska. 


TRADE  PAPER  Rfia»RESENTATIVE 
for  Chicago  office  of  old  established 
New  York  Trade  paper.  Must  be 
thoroughly  experienced  in  handling 
all  phases  of  editorial  and  news  ma¬ 
terial.  Knowledge  of  handling  adver¬ 
tising  contracts  preferable.  Salary  and 
commission  approximately  $4500  an¬ 
nually.  Only  replies  giving  complete 
account  of  past  experience  considered. 
Box  8212,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


WOMAN  reporter,  experienced  in 
club  and  social  reporting,  copy-read¬ 
ing.  make-up,  for  New  York  suburban 
daily.  Good  working  conditions,  op¬ 
portunity  to  advance.  Box  8193,  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


REPORTER-RE  WIRTE 
Queens  Wcekly 

Box  8192.  Editor  &  PublishiT 


WANTED:  young  but  experienced,  u 
gressive  telegraph  editor,  alw  n 
porter,  by  midwestern  daily  in  m 
versity  community.  Include  pietin 
full  details  in  first  letter.  Box  lioi 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANIC 


EXPERIENCED  engraver  for  one-na 
plant  on  7-day  paper.  No  photogrspk 
work.  State  union  connections,  if  sii 
Box  8142,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  CO.MPOSITOR  and  lloormk 
steady  year  around  .situation,  40  hoq 
of  5  days.  I'/c  overt iiiii'.  paid  via 
tion,  overtime  credit  on  holidays.  Pi 
lications.  commercial  printing.  Bi 
8187.  Editor  Sc  Pnlilisher. 


WANTED:  First-class  non-union  cos 
posing  room  machinist.  Good  wsgi 
Steady  work.  Address  Box  8129,  E4 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 


WANTED  —  First  class  michinix 
union  scale  $73.75  day,  $79.35  nigh 
37  'A  hours,  vacation,  sick,  ascidu 
and  hospitalization.  Id-machine  plag 
most  all  26'8  and  30's.  Two  Ludlou 
Write  Mr.  Kinney.  The  Repositor 
Psnton  2.  Ohio 


WORKING  rOKr.M.lN  m  three-u 
chine  iilant  imblishing  four  weeb 
iiewspaixrs.  Supervisory  experietn 
and  general  all-around  ability  nsce 
sary.  Give  eomph-te  di-tails  in  fc 
letter.  Vtrmont  Newspaper  Cor; 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 
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LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENOT.  An 
cles,  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marktta 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  K.  1 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADMINISTRATIVB 


ABLE,  energetic  woman,  80,  mk 
petition  business  side  of  pnblieitia 
Unusnally  diversified  past  pablukig 
experience  requiring  initistive  ta 
responsibility.  Would  make  excsllM 
assistant  to  busy  publisher  or  bnitaa 
manager.  Highest  personal  qnaliltt 
tions.  Available  October.  Full  detsii 
on  requeit.  Box  8088,  Editor  A  Fi) 
lisher.  _ 


So 


Ed 


a  Ai 


ADVERTISING  or  business  inini|« 
Age  35.  Capable  and  dependible  wit 
thorough  background  of  nevipept 
work.  Seek  permanent  poiitioi  • 
small  city  daily  with  possible  Utter 
portunity  to  acquire  an  interest  n 
the  newspaper.  Comprehensive  tfpsii 
ence  including  managerial  duties  a 
papers  from  small  city  to  metropoli 
tan.  Want  to  become  part  of  eoa 
munity  where  this  experience  cin  W 
used  to  mutual  advantage.  Yonr  ea- 
fidence  respected.  Box  8156,  Esnr 
Sc  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADVERTISING 


AD  TAKER  OR  AD  MAKERI 
What  do  you  want!  Ex-Ad  msniW 
weekly,  now  lost  in  shuffle  oi  "*5 
York  City  daily,  desires  to  em 
teeth"  into  small  growing 
weekly  as  advertising  msnsger.  W* 
lege.  Veteran,  single.  28  yesri  ^ 
Prefer  East.  Box  8195,  Editor  A  m 
lisher 


ADVERTISING  Woman,  experiesat 
will  represent  and  handle  sdverWW 
in  Chicago  for  out  of  town  pn^ 
tion.  Have  car.  Box  8182.  Editor 

Publisher. _ _ _ —c 

DISPLAY  ADVER'nSING  SAl* 


MAN-^ust  locate  Pittiburgh  a* 
because  of  illness  in  family- 
months  experience  all  typ« 
Excellent  copy.  .*•*?*•  iri 

graduate,  (A.B.  Journaliim).  ^  » 
ferences  from  present  employM 
accounts.  25,  Veteran.  Reply  Box  loi*. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


UNUSUAL  BACKGROUND  of  ^ 
ence  with  proTen  record  in  w  ^ 
partmenU.  0»p»bU  o£ 
iharge.-Now^emplo^ed.^D«U^,,^ 


quest.  Box 


Oa 


YOUNG  publisher,  sold  P»P«'.  _ 
handle  any  ‘dwtising,  odltoriR 
administrative  Job.,  HDS,  388  A'*' 
Palm  Springs,  California. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Septemter  20,  1947 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  I  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  1  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


• -  Q  irnn  ^ALiE  oosion,  set'KS  rt*spon»ioi« 

doll  a  K  a  *  U  «  a  "  newspaper  or  magazine  editorial  posi- 

Yea  advertising  dollars  from  new  ana  Hon.  Kxperience  on  weekly  news- 

increased  business  tnat  my  system  ^n  papers,  publicity  campaign  work;  pro- 

nroduce.  Now  P/oducing  largest  line-  ,iuotioQ  mechanics.  Box  8191,  Editor 

Cin  history  ol  paper.  Over  18  years  p„biisher. _ 

nevrepaper  “  expenence!  l^L’B  KEPOKTriK— 8th  Air  Force  Vet, 

*“***  ‘enmne'titive  and  secon*d  paper  having  completed  MA  Writing  course, 
‘’xwrience  College,  Veteran.  Excdlrat  Sf  ks  chance  break  in  on  small  daily ; 

SS“Im  immediie,  ud  ton.i.t-  l«-l.  Tr-.l...  7.  Xi-w  J„.,y. 

pnilv  Have  developed  PROVEN  me-  KOITOK.  4(i.  17  years  experience  cru- 
thod  of  successful  advertising  for  sadiiig  papers  Western  cities  10- 
'ocal  accounts.  Write  copy  that  18.000.  winner  national  awards,  re- 
PCLL8I  cognition  for  community  editorials, 

Reonire  a  two  year  contract  on  com-  wants  larger  o|)|>ortunity.  readership, 
million  basis.  Will  furnish  bond  to  on  moderately-liberal  paper.  Consider 
faliU  my  end  of  the  bargain.  Address  investment.  Box  8170,  Editor  &  Pub- 

Boi  8114,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Ii»her. _ 

EDITOR,  b 


SITUATIONS  WANTED—  'i/iO'.  manager,  ni»v  editor-publisher 

raDTnnNICT  outstanding  southern  weekly,  wants 

LAKIUUniol _ to  go  back  North  on  weekly  or  daily. 

tDlTOKlAL  CARTOONIST — 7  years  Experienced  both  25  years.  Record 
firteoning  experience,  newspapers  and  as  producer  all  departments.  Hard 
nssisines  ex-army  Intelligence  officer,  worker  good  references.  Reasonable 
lie  34  married.  Excellent  references.  alary.  R.  B.  Gibson.  Carthage,  North 

Samples  on  request.  Box  8150,  Edi-  Cirolina. _ 

lor  k  Publisher.  EDITOR-REPORTER  available,  young 


lor  k  fuDiisner.  EDITOR-REPORTER  available,  young 

_ — -  .  \cw  York  City  woman.  5  years  ex- 

SITUATIONS  WANTED—  p-rience  in  newspapers,  magazine. 

riRrill  ATION  loiblicify  fields  Accurate,  speedy. 

_ LIKtULAIIUW - energetic.  Box  8184,  E  &  P. _ 

CIRCULATION  EDITOR/ASSISTANT,  26.  married: 

md  aggressive  20  years  experle^e  ^  ^  3  experience  in 

Muthern  morning,  e  g  news,  feature,  makeup  for  dailies, 

day  combination  0  0  —  ’  ,  labor,  trade  publications.  Box  8109, 

Ution,  also  Motor  Transportation,  ’  .  p, ,1,11.8-, 

CoUege.  married,  age  41.  now  em-  E.di^r  &  PnDlisher. - 

ployed,  but  desire  change,  prefer  EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT.  N.  Y.  C. 
Sooth.  Excellent  references.  Box  8112,  F’EMALE  w-ith  6  years  experience  as 

Editor  t  Publisher. _  writer  editor  and  reporter.  Box 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  8202.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ibility,  aggressiy.  Grew  with  Little  EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  16  years 
Menhant  Plan.  J**"  o*  «P«"«"c^  on  metropolitan  papers,  v^ire  serv- 
Coutry,  City  and  Promotion  Consider  me-reporter.  rewrite,  all  desks,  city 
®  editoiJ^esires  change  for  better  liv- 

tor  k  Publisher. _  working  conditions.  Just  give  mo 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  Excellent  the  chance.  I’ll  deliver.  References. 
Orfiniier  and  promotion  man.  14  Box  8218,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

yesii  experience  on  2  metropolitan  - 

ptpirt.  Completely  experiencjtd  in  EXPERIENCED  young  woman  re- 
ABC  and  little  merchant  or  '&aler  porjer  with  college  degree  seeks  “*t- 
opoations.  Family  man.  Age  40.  Best  **r  P<»*tion  on  good-sized 

of  references.  Box  8181,  Editor  &  daily.  Available  last  of  September. 
PiUiher  fvo  anywhere.  Box  8130,  Editor  Ic 

-  Publisher. 


STATIONS  WANTED — EDITOMAL  experiei/ced  newsman:  Ten 

ABLE  NEWSM.AN;  42;  metropolitan  years  all-around  editorial  experience 
experience  copyreader,  reporter,  edi-  New  England,  New  York,  overseas, 
toiisl  writer;  journalism  graduate.  Box  Washington,  wants  executive  edi- 
glU,  Editor  A  Publisher.  torial  job  on  medium-sized  dally  or 

mToSn^’  eS‘e*ncr“a-.u\l  J-nalfar^rVi^u*: 

Married,  no  children.  Now  em- 
S  i  Excellent  reftrencet.  Box 

"wTroom  "Irlde  u?pl?“oTe’rs.  mI"  Editor.  A  Publisher. _ 

ried;  36;  prefer  East  Mississippi.  EX-ARMY  Paper  Editor — 18  mouths 

Bex  8216,  Editor  A  Publisher. _  exyierienee  In  every  stage  of  publi- 

.ABLE  WRITER,  37,  with  over  15  eation  including  feature  writing  and 
yean  asws,  house  organ,  publicity  photography,  22.  Any  offer  at  moder- 
tiperience,  will  take  lower  pay  for  ai*  salary  with  posiibility  of  progres- 
ipportuaity  to  polish  rust  spots  and  ■'▼«  opportunity.  Box  8070,  Editor  A 
esteh  up  with  what  he  missed  daring  Publisher. _ 

‘orii  joTln^wwl  Xx  f’AST  reporter.  MS  Columbia  Journal- 

*  ^bCer  ^  ®  *»">•  "‘“re  dailies. 

- Did  general  assignment,  rewrite,  fea- 

ATTENTION  EDITORS  I  ''Have  tnres,  gjl  beats.  Aggressive,  single, 

lay  job  where  phone  not  essential?  24,  veteran.  Box.  8178.  E  A  P. - 


es  sceo^ 
lies.  CoB* 
n).  Toj 


ATTENTION  EDITORS  I  ''Have  tnres,  gjl  beats.  Aggressive,  single. 

job  where  phone  not  essential?  24,  veteran.  Box.  8178.  E  A  P.  ' 

•MD  partly  15  yt^ftrs  combinAtioB  .  '  '  ‘  ^  ~  ^ 

aewipsper-college  journalism  teachSSg  FEATURE  WRITER,  now  employed  4- 
'xperience.  38,  married  Can  do  sports  euH'on  daily  looking  for  movie-radio- 
wire.  copy  desk,  etc  Know  weekly  amusement  reviewing  spot.  5  years 
Wd  also.  Available  immediatelv  experience  includes  AP  bureau,  desk, 
w  wire  details,  to  J.  G.  Johnsoni  rewrite.  Box  8214,  Editor  A  Pub- 
1101  Oxford  Place,  Schenectady.  N.  Y.  Itsher. 

TOLLEOE  Graduate,  23.  single,  farm  HOUSE  ORGAN  EDITOR  to  take 
cuiior  of  midwest  small  daily  wants  complete  charge  of  publication.  Clear 
A**  coast.  Prefers  wire,  copy-  writer,  effective  editor,  good  on  lay- 
eMing  or  reporting  work.  Top  re-  outs.  Now  employed  in  national  public 
li^V**'  8127,  Editor  A  Pub-  relations  organization.  College  grsdu- 

*““•  ate.  ex-offieer.  27.  intelligent  organ- 

WPYREADERTh;;:;^ - metropolitan  $6500.  Box  8203,  E  A  P. _ 

^erience  desk,  street.  Misi  ouri  grad-  INTELLIGENT  ambitions  girl.  24. 
Bnr  aVoe  York.  BA;  8V5  years  experience  eastern 

ox  S137.  Editor  A  Publisher.  daily  in  general,  political,  eonrt  re- 

3  EXPERlPVPpn  _  porting.  Any  area  considered.  Box 

™  - 

Derio---  photography  ex-  JOURNALISM  Stndent,  I'/i  years,  ex- 

Pnbliih*  *  *’’■  8180,  Editor  A  perience  on  two  navy  papers,  desires 

- _  any  writing  position  on  paper  within 

COPT  READER  want.  i— ..  •_  Oity  commuting  distance. 

..nth.™  Fiorfda.  NoTl  transrent®  2S  Box  8155,  Editor  A  Publialer, 

M  wiia.*  employed  LIBRARIAN,  picture  syndicate,  mo- 

Most  of  evn.^.  North  East  daily,  tion  picture  background.  Research,  in- 
Bax  8172  ^®*^-  deYinit.  xvrite  digests.  Box  8167.  Edi- 

*173.  Editor  A  Publisher.  tor  A  Publisher. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  20,  1947 


HOUSE  ORGAN  EDITORS.  Gal.  25, 
with  ideas,  creative  ability.  2  years 
writing  editing  experience,  seeks  new 
opportmiily.  Administrative  ability, 
intelligence,  diplomacy.  College.  Top 
refereiici's.  Box  8194,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  Now  wire  edi¬ 
tor  5-edition  daily.  City  desk,  repor- 
torial  experience.  32.  Box  8027,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


M.A.N.iiil.NG  editor  of  lively  daily 
tli.-it  eoiniiiatids  reader  attention,  due 
to  shift  in  organization,  available  now 
for  di.sk  spot  or  supervisory  post. 
Twenty  yeai^  experienee  to  back  up 
good  judgment  in  new.s  handling  and 
siip-rvision  over  staff.  Strong  on 
imlilie  relations.  Married.  42.  and  will¬ 
ing  to  buy  home.  I'uhlishi-r  will  re- 
ronitnend.  Cliff  Edwards,  Journal. 
!{ai>id  City,  South  Dakota. 


movie  critic.  Daily 
lality.  veteran.  24 

A  Publisher. 


-s r.W  SP.A PERU  OMAN  and  Columnist, 
wants  job  in  Washington  railing  for 
resource,  initiative,  personality  and 
experience  it  took  to  be  one  of  only 
two  women  frontline  correspondents 
granted  same  filing  and  accreditation 
faiilities  as  man.  plus  fifteen  years 
top-tlight  assignments  editing,  report¬ 
ing.  magazine  writing,  broadcasting 
"'■•h  liiickground  of  publicity  and  pub- 
lic  relations.  Box  8175,  E  A  P. _ 

NYC  TRADE  JOURNALS;  Position 
ought  by  reporter,  25,  AB  Columbia, 
ne  year  daily  newspaper  experienee 
—rewrite,  features,  editing  AP  copy. 
Available  for  interview.  Box  8046, 
'Editor  A  Publisher. 


PICTORIAL  Researcher,  captions, 
young  lady  metropolitan  newspaper 
magazine,  syndicate  and  motion  pic¬ 
ture  background.  Excellent  contacts- 
references.  Box  8166,  E  A  P. 


REPORTER,  14  years  experience  all 
beats,  tingle,  highest  references.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  8213,  E  A  P. 


*  REPORTER-EDITOR,  47.  war  vet¬ 
eran,  healthy,  single,  sober,  reliable; 
thoroughly  experienced  (20  years). 
Metropolitan  dailies  and  smaller;  all 
beats.  Prefer  job  near  New  "York 
City  or  North  East  United  States.  (3an 
handle  any  story-desk,  rewrite  or  leg. 
Ready  short  notice;  please  give  salary. 
Box  8178.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  24.  now  handling  sports, 
courts,  police  on  7M  daily:  seeks 
position  on  daily  of  25M  up,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  sports:  college  graduate,  vet¬ 
eran.  conscientious.  R.  S.  Raffles, 
3100  Sheridan,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


REPORTING  for  small-to-medinm 
daily  or  reporting-editing  for  good 
weekly.  Five  years  journalistic  experi¬ 
ence.  $50  to  $60.  Available  two  weeks' 
notice.  (Woman  in  30’s).  Write  Box 
8168,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTING  or  editorship  desired  by 
experienced  college  graduate.  Mary 
A.  May,  518  Toner,  Rockford,  Illin¬ 
ois  Phone:  2.3428. 


REPORTER,  23,  MA  Ooliunbia,  two 
years  experience  newspaper  and  radio, 
publicity  and  fiction,  author  two  book- 
length  biographiea.  Bos  8088,  Editor 
A  Publifher. 

REPORTER,  25,  two  experience 

on  daily  and  trade  papers.  Rewrite, 
sports,  wire,  featnree.  Fast  and  capa¬ 
ble.  HA  stndent  Oolnmbia.  Vet.  Bot 
8054,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  young 
woman.  All  round  news  and  Speed 
Graphic  experience,  pins  foreign  as¬ 
signments.  Handled  daily  column  for 
metropolitan  paper.  Northweitem  U. 
Journalism  and  political  science 
grad.  Own  ear.  Box  8161,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

SPORTS — Fnlly  qualified  sporti  writer 
and  columnist  with  general  editorial 
baek^onnd  aeeking  responsible  sports 
position  in  semi-metropolitan  locale. 
Box  8076.  Editor  A  Pnblleher. 

STOCKHOLM  CALLING:  Try  me  on 
Sweden — spot  or  features.  'Woman-^ 
freelance,  American  education,  Scandi¬ 
navian  descent — and  a  lively  pen.  Miss 
Gudrun  Toksvig,  c/o  Bostrom,  30 
Graflkvagen.  Stockholm.  Sweden. _ 

SUCCESSFUL  editorial  writer,  city 
editor,  wants  better  Job,  bigger  paper. 
Box  8197,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SMALL  TOWN  EDITOR;  Could  you 
use  metropolitan  woman  reporter 
trained  in  all  beats,  looking  for  P®v- 
maiicnt  hoiu^  auioiiji  wariu  people  f 
Now  employed.  Top  references.  Box 
8174.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  eorrespoiideiit,  many 
years'  experience,  available  to  repre¬ 
sent  well-established  daily  or  trade 
paper,  full  or  part  time.  Bertram  f. 
Linz,  621  Albee  Building.  Washington 
5.  District  of  Columbia. _ _ 


WELL  gUALlFlED  editorial  man 
wants  manaeing  editorship  daily.  20 
to  50  thousand  circulation  or  spot 
leading  to  same  wht-u  qualifications 
proved:  34  years  old.  married.  Navy 
veteran;  17  years  e.vperieiiye  from 
copy  boy  up:  know  organization,  pro- 
duetion .  now  employed.  Box  8169, 
V  P  ••'•'i-b.r. 


WOMAN'S  Editor — 'Will  dispel  your 
distaff  doldrums  with  bright  editorial 
direction — 13  years  experience  met¬ 
ropolitan  dailies.  Box  8* *200,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ _ 


young  man,  25,  BA  in  Enghsh, 
Stamford  University,  California.  Two 
years  with  State  Department  USSR. 
Traveled  extensively  through  Middle 
East  and  Scandinavia.  Interested  m 
learning  newspaper  or  publishing 
field.  Box  8220,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  Woman,  college  graduate, 
four  years  experience  in  writing  and 
publishing,  wants  ufwspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  or  publicity  position  in  North¬ 
eastern  states.  Box  8190,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Pull  knowledge  of  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  and  anion  operations.  15  years 
last  position.  Temperate  habits.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Available  after  September  16th. 
Box  8048,  Editor  A  PnbUiher. _ 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT, 
or  Production  manager  now  employed 
on  one  of  Ameriea’s  largest  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  is  desirous  of  a  change. 
Excellent  organizer,  and  promoter  of 
inter-department  harmony.  Completely 
competent  and  a  definite  asset  to  any 
organization.  Gilt  edge  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  8171.  Editor  A  Publisher 


PRESSROOM  Foreman  supervise  de¬ 
partment,  novo  employed.  Personal 
and  Business  history  available  to 
publisher  with  bona  fide  interest.  Any 
vicinity.  Box  8177,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MISCELLANEOUS 


SECRETARY-ASSISTANT 
TO  EXECUTIVE 

Top  performer,  feature  and  magazine 
experience,  skilled  organizer.  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  26,  attractive.  Box  8207. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SnUATIOHS  WAHTID- 
raOTOOAPHHtS 


CAPABLE  Photographer,  with  some 
equipment  and  car,  but  requiring 
some  financing,  will  make  part-time 
arranaement  to  take  over  your  photo- 
grahpic  rMuirements.  Can  locate  any¬ 
where.  John  Schoenfeld.  5709  West 
Roosevelt  Drive,  Milwaukee  10,  Wis. 
PHOTO-iEngraver.  photographer,  10 
years  Robertson  Chemco.  One  man 
shop  preferred.  Cliff  Huddleston.  1446 

Jane  Street.  Flint.  Michigan. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER-Ex-Army,  21  years 
experience,  16  years  New  'York  dailies 
.111(1  national  magazine,  5  years  army 
combat,  willing  to  travel.  P.  0.  Box 
493.  Port  Washington.  New  York. 
PHOTOGRAPHER  -  CARTOONIST, 
Veteran,  experienced,  married,  age  SO, 
desires  position  on  paper  on  east  coast 
but  will  go  anywhere.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed  on  local  daily.  Highest  of  refer- 
ences.  Box  8125,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
PRESS  Photographer,  28.  single,  ten 
years  experience  on  picture  minded 
daily.  Can  go  anywhere  anytime.  Re¬ 
ferences.  Experienced  in  news,  feature, 
society.  Box  8188.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
VET.  24.  single,  aggressive,  college 
man,  wants  job  as  press  photographer. 
3  years  experience  army  news  pho¬ 
tographer.  Has  car  and  speed  graphic 
outfit.  Will  locate  anywhere.  Box 
1  8179,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Robert  U.  Brown 


IT  HAS  been  "open  season"  for 
attacking  newspapers  for  so 
long  that  new  slurs  are  no 
longer  “news."  Strangely 
enough,  the  critics  never  give 
up.  They  repeat  their  allegations 
over  and  over  until  they  are 
echoed  by  new  recruits  to  the 
critics’  association.  It  must  be 
a  great  racket — some  people 
make  a  living  at  it. 

But  the  newspapers  continue 
to  grow  in  circulation,  adver¬ 
tising  linage  and  reader  interest, 
even  though  they  print  the  crit¬ 
icisms  of  the  more  prominent 
critics.  Perhaps  the  growth  has 
been  due  to  the  gradual  im¬ 
provement  in  newspaper  edi¬ 
torial  and  news  service  and 
technique.  And  it  is  conceivable 
that  has  been  a  direct  result  of 
some  of  the  criticism.  But  none 
of  the  critics  will  admit  there 
has  been  any  growth  or  im¬ 
provement. 

•  *  • 

IT  HAS  become  the  popular 
thing  to  belittle  newspapers. 
It  is  so  popular  that  some  men 
who  make  their  living  on  news¬ 
papers  hop  on  the  bandwagon 
of  criticism  parrotting  the  un¬ 
warranted  and  unfounded  state¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  be¬ 
fore.  It  has  become  common 
practice  these  days  to  bite  the 
hand  that  feeds  you,  so  perhaps 
we  can’t  expect  anything  differ¬ 
ent.  But  newspapermen,  at  least, 
supposedly  being  of  higher  in¬ 
telligence,  might  be  expected  to 
substantiate  their  statements 
with  a  few  facts. 

Alan  Barth  of  the  Washington 
Ne^paper  Guild,  writing  in  the 
Guild  Reporter,  says  among 
other  things:  "And  we  might 
as  well  face  it:  radio  is  now  the 
primary  news  source  for  most 
Americans  ..."  What’s  the 
source  for  that  statement?  It  is 
probably  the  now-ancient  ( 1945 ) 
poll  conducted  in  Denver  and 
much  publicized  by  press  crit¬ 
ics.  If  he  had  wanted  to,  Barth 
could  have  quoted  the  more  re¬ 
cent  Iowa  poll  (June,  1947) 
which  reveals  lowans  think 
newspapers  are  more  fair  than 
radio  in  news  presentation  and 
they  rely  more  on  newspapers 
than  radio  in  forming  their 
opinions.  There  have  been  other 
polls  disproving  the  Denver 
findings.  But  they  didn’t  fit  into 
Barth’s  argument. 

Samuel  Grafton,  New  York 
Post  columnist  who  was  an  ed¬ 
itorial  writer  at  22,  is  quoted 
in  an  interview  in  his  own  pa¬ 
per  as  saying:  “I’m  right  out  of 
bed  at  9:30,  have  some  coffee, 
then  back  to  bed  again  with  the 
newspapers.  I  get  down  here 
(office)  a  little  after  that,  ttien 
I  read  some  more  papers.  By 
that  time  I  have  a  great  mass  of 
misinformation  and  double-talk; 
I’m  full  up  to  the  brim  with 
stupid  editorials  and  fathead 
speeches.  I  then  sit  down  to  wait 
for  a  crystal  to  form  out  of  this 
repulsive  mess." 

Now,  all  editorials  aren’t 
stupid.  Grafton  probably 
wouldn’t  contend  that  the  Post 
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editorials  are  stupid.  But  he 
conveys  the  impression  that  all 
editorials  and  all  speeches  are 
stupid.  Are  the  newspapers  also 
at  fault  for  printing  fathead 
speeches? 

Our  point  is:  whatever  there 
is  bad  about  newspapers  and 
their  policies  and/or  practices, 
the  good  outweighs  the  bad.  To 
be  critical  of  ones  own  profes¬ 
sion  is  healthy.  But  to  be  critical 
in  unfounded  generalities  is  go¬ 
ing  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 
•  •  * 

EVERY  few  years  the  pendulum 

swings  back  bringing  another 
flood  of  critical  literature  about 
newspapers  from  the  book  pub¬ 
lishers.  It  looks  like  we’re  due 
for  some  more  of  the  same  this 
fall.  Unfortunately,  in  between 
these  periods  there  is  no  count¬ 
eracting  flood  of  literature  favor¬ 
able  to  the  press.  Outside  of  a 
few  textbooks  there  hasn’t  been 
one  book  written  for  public 
consumption  in  the  last  decade 
( and  probably  longer )  that  por¬ 
trays  the  newspaper  industry  in 
anything  but  an  unfriendly 
light. 

Continuing  the  criticism  be¬ 
tween  the  pendulum’s  swing  are 
the  newsletters.  George  Seldes’ 
“In  Fact"  has  recently  been 
joined  by  another  called  “Prop- 
a  g  a  n  d  a.”  Edited  by  Arthur 
Brackman,  it  rambles  on  for  six 
pages  an  Issue  about  the  alleged 
faults  of  the  press  and  contains 
such  phoney  statements  as: 

“The  primary  business  of 
newspapers  is  to  ‘deliver’  read¬ 
ers’  minds  to  advertisers  willing 
and  able  to  pay  for  the  favor.” 

“Newspaper  lying  is  produced 
by  the  conditions  under  which 
newspapers  are  published;  it  is 
an  inescapable  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.” 

“They  (newspapers)  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  side  with  their  finan¬ 
cial  supporters  and  advertisers 
and  against  their  readers.” 

“The  chief  task  of  newspapers 
is,  upon  those  issues  which  are 
in  conflict,  to  portray  a  state  of 
affairs  in  which  the  interests  of 
the  powerful  and  wealthy  shall 
seem  to  be  the  interests  as  well, 
or  even  primarily  of,  the  pub¬ 
lic  itself.  Where  this  is  impos¬ 
sible  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
press  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  public  as  much  as  possible 
to  other  matters;  comic  strips, 
professional  athletic  contests, 
crime,  sex,  business,  political  or 
social  scandals  and  similar  mat¬ 
ters.” 

The  Seldes-Brackman  line  is 
remarkably  similar. 

Incidentally,  this  type  of 
newsletter  must  be  a  good  finan¬ 
cial  investment.  Seldes  is  re¬ 
puted  to  have  178,000  subscrib¬ 
ers.  At  $2  a  head  that  addi  up 
to  $356,000  per  year  revenue. 

Publishing  books  of  the  same 
tone  must  also  be  good  business 
or  the  book  houses  wouldn’t 
take  them  on.  Books  about  the 
press  which  we  may  expect  this 
fall  include  one  by  Seldes  called 
“O  n  e  Thousand  Americans.” 
This  is  a  free  plug.  Its  advance 


publicity  calls  it  “the  only  book 
ever  published  in  America 
which  names  and  exposes  all  the 
real  enemies  of  the  American 
people:  big  business,  the  big 
powers,  the  big  press,  the  big 
magazines,  the  big  fascists  .  .  . 
It  is  the  story  of  the  men,  cor¬ 
porations,  banks,  lobbies  and 
their  newspapers,  magazines 
and  congressmen  who  control 
the  country,  direct  the  press, 
make  the  laws,  boss  your  taxes, 
your  wages,  and  your  thinking 
— in  fact,  your  whole  life.”  It  is 
not  stretching  any  point  to  as¬ 
sume  it  will  not  be  compliment¬ 
ary  to  the  press. 

Another  will  be  “The  Way¬ 
ward  Pressmen”  by  A.  J.  Lieb- 
ling.  (Another  plug.)  It  will 
contain  some  of  the  pieces  he 
wrote  for  the  New  Yorker, 
about  30,000  additional  words 
which  haven’t  appeared  before 
on  the  same  subject,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  publisher  “a  long  in- 
tr^uction  in  which  he  tells  how 
and  why  he  got  into  the  news¬ 
paper  business  and  why  he  feels 
uneasy  about  the  way  big  news¬ 
papers  have  sniffed  out  big  cir¬ 
culation  until  they  have  lost 
their  nose  for  news.”  Thus,  it 
can  be  assumed,  this  also  will 
be  uncomplimentary. 

*  *  • 

A  THIRD  book  concerning  the 

press,  if  it  lives  up  to  advance 
publicity,  promises  to  be  a  little 
different.  Written  by  nine  news¬ 
papermen  reputedly  all  former 
Nieman  Fellows,  it  will  discuss 
the  major  criticisms  of  the  press 
— ^that  it  is  irresponsible,  biased 
and  too  narrowly  controlled. 
But,  we  are  told — and  this  will 
be  something  new — “they  point 
out  what  service  the  newspapers 
provide  to  the  people  and  what 
they  fail  to  provide,  what  part 
of  the  truth  they  tell-  and  what 
part  they  suppress.”  Until  now, 
these  books  critical  of  the  press 
have  told  us  only  where  news¬ 
papers  have  failed  and  what 
they  have  suppressed. 

Also,  we  are  told,  “the  book 
ends  with  a  blueprint  for  a 
model  newspaper  from  layout 
and  content  to  staff  requirements 
and  financing.” 

If  the  buildup  is  correct,  this 
will  be  the  first  book  to  treat 
the  subject  in  a  sane  and  con¬ 
structive  manner. 

With  this  plethora  of  material 
forthcoming,  no  one  can  say 
the  faults,  real  and  imagined 
of  newspapers  are  not  being 
thoroughly  aired. 

■ 

Townes  at  Tacoma 

Seattle,  Wash. — William  A. 
Townes,  editor  of  the  suspended 
Seattle  Star,  is  now  editor  of 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  Times. 


Proposed  Code 
In  Controversy 
At  NAB  Meetinc 

Presentation  of  a  new  codci 
standards  for  the  radio  bn» 
casting  industry  was  the  elt< 
order  of  business  and  the  n 
ject  of  warm  discussion  tk 
week  as  the  membership  of  i 
National  Association  of  Broi 
casters  met  in  Atlantic  City 
Aimed  chiefly  at  correcta 
abuses  which  have  brouf 
charges  of  excessive  comnt 
cialism,  the  new  code  puts  itt: 
limitations  on  the  time  to  i 
given  to  “commercials.”  Fiftet 
minute  programs  are  to  cont 
no  more  than  three  minutest 
advertising,  10-minute  progr« 
two  minutes,  five-minute  pj 
grams  one  minute. 

A  rule  on  news  broaden 
stipulates  that  such  materia]  i 
presented  “fairly,  accurati’ 
and  without  sensational  tre 
ment,”  and  that  news  conuni 
tary  and  analysis  be  “deal; 
identified”  as  such.  It  provie 
also  that  commercial  annouu 
ments  must  be  “distinctly  e 
apart”  from  news  content. 

Other  provisions  are  co 
cerned  with  content  of  ch 
dren’s  programs,  contests  ai 
offers,  product  claims,  etc. 

Although  it  appeared  possih 
that  the  NAB  board,  which  wi 
to  meet  Friday,  might  act  on  ti 
code,  it  seem^  more  likely  tta 
final  approval  or  disappror. 
would  have  to  await  incorpon 
tion  of  amendments  and  cbanis 
resulting  from  convention  4 
cussions,  clarification  of  lef 
questions,  and  further  consida 
tion  by  the  directors. 

In  a  convention  speech  We 
nesday,  Charles  R.  Denny,  t. 
chairman  of  the  FCC,  urged  ft 
broadcasters  to  adopt  a  ne 
code.  Wlhile  he  emphasized  th 
the  Commission’s  “Blue  Bool 
principles  would  still  be  pan 
mount,  he  advised  the  industr? 
to  set  new  standards  for  itsel!. 
as  a  “forward  step”  toward  the 
corrective  action  “needed  in 
your  industry.” 

The  new  commercial  time 
visions  would  reduce  adv^- 
ing  from  3  to  20%,  with  greatest 
adjustments  in  programs  of  local 
origin. 

“Cow-catchers”  and  “hitch¬ 
hikers”  also  are  thumbed-down 
in  the  code,  which  says  thej 
must  be  presented  as  part  oi 
the  sponsor’s  “program  itiw 
ture.”  ' 

The  code  also  prohibits  dw 
atization  of  political  or  otbtf 
controversial  issues. 


. . .  And  They  Ask  Some  Strange  Qaestiou! 

Newspaper  readers,  the  country  across,  tjrt  • 
distinct  tanj  of  readability  to  The  Haskia  IbI<J 
raation  Service,  Washnaton,  D.  C.,  feature  win 
such  queries  as  these:— "In  what  country 
banana  first  found  7”  “How  many 
hummina  birds  are  there?”  “Can  members  ml  v 
press  frank  air  mail?”  “When  was  the 
baseball  played?”  “What  is  the  J*  K 

emblem  on  the  white  band  of  the  **  .  : 

Dominion  of  Hindu  India?”— ^J1  from  oeie  cen^"-^ 
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Value?  Only  a  parent  can  tell 
you.  Cost?  Uncle  Sam  allows  a 
$500  income  tax  exemption  to 
cover  a  year’s  board  and  keep — 
a  parent  has  ideas  on  that  too! 


^  f'’  s  %  Wrtw  ^  , 


4  small  things 
of  great  value 


Value?  What  else  gives  you  so 
much  for  so  little  as  electricity.’ 
It  lights,  heats,  cools,  cleans  and 
entertains;  saves  you  time,  work, 
money.  Cost?  A  few  cents  a  day! 
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Value?  Ask  any  doctor  the  value  of  radium — 
or  a  patient  whose  life  it  has  saved.  Cost?  A 
single  ounce  would  cost  you  around  $700,000 
—if  you  could  buy  that  much  all  at  once! 


liuen  h  the  Elearic  Hour  — tAr  HOUR  OF  CHARM. 
Smuiayf,  4.J0  P.M.,  EOT,  CBS. 


Value?  You  can  measure  a  diamond’s  value 
only  in  a  woman’s  eyes.  Its  cost?  About  $900 
for  a  good-quality,  one-carat  stone  .  .  .  and  it 
takes  more  than  140  carats  to  make  one  ounce! 


This  advertisement  is  published  by  the  business-managed, 
tax-paying  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES* 
—  because  it  is  to  your  benefit  to  know  the  value  of 
your  electric  service,  and  to  ours  to  have  you  know  it. 

W  Names  on  request  from  this  magaiino 


■n’ted  in  U.  s.  a. 


These  figures  aren't  the  odds  for  a  lo^ 
shot  bet — they’re  the  down-to-earth  fi# 
about  drug  product  sales  in  Knoxville.  It 
here’s  a  market  this  beautifully  simple: 

When  you  put  your  product  in  the  ten  leii 
ing  drug  stores  in  Knoxville,  you  reach  47.2P 
of  the  city’s  drug  customers. 

That  means  you’re  making  your  prodit 
available  to  100,427*  Knoxville  citizens,  \«it 
spend  S2,646,976*  per  year  for  drug  produls 
— plus  thousands  of  extra  sales  to  personae 
the  trade 
week-ends. 

Here’s  a  solid,  compact  market  that  a  gai| 
salesman  might  cover  in  a 


area  w 


single  day! 

If  you  haven’t  already  sold  Knoxville,  g! 
a  salesman  on  the  way.  You’ll  find  the  Neir- 
Sentinel  staff  on  hand  to  help  him  make  tir 
most  of  the  nation’s  BEST  dam  market! 


*SOURCE:  The  Knoxville  Continuous  Con¬ 
sumer  Panel.  If  you’d  like  to  know  WHO 
buys  W  HAT  and  W  HERE  in  Knoxville,  it's 
a  good  bet  that  we’ve  already  uncovered 
the  facts  you’re  seeking.  Write  the  Knox¬ 
ville  A’pus-Senfine/,  or  any  of  the  seven 
national  offices,  for  a  copy  of  the  current 
Continuous  Consumer  Panel  Study. 
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